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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PLANNING POLITICAL FUNERALS IN NEW 
YORK. 
i: Sooo refusal of the deceased to keep quiet during the last sad 
rites has been so common an occurrence in New York State 
politics that little surprise seems to be occasioned by the earnest 
dispute now going on between Senator Platt and ex-Governor 
Odell over which shall “do the honors” at the obsequies which 
both agree are on the bills for an early performance. Each cour- 
teously insists that the other ride in the hearse. Senator Platt, 
who has survived a dozen funerals, planned for him at various 
stages of his career, used the following reverent language the other 
day when 7he Sun’s Washington correspondent asked him about 
Odell’s status: 

“What is the use of talking about a man who is down in the 
grave with the earth falling over him? Let us rather stand by with 
bared heads and watch the obsequies.” 

Mr. Odell, however, when asked by a New York 77ibune repre- 
sentative about the truth of this picture, 


and declared that it was pigeon-holed to avoid the least resem- 
blance of such a situation. Senator Platt gave some very frank 
testimony about . 
the contributions ‘iy es : 
of the Mutual and 
the Equitable to 
the State campaign 
funds, the Equit- 
able contribution 








amounting to $10,- 
ooo annually and 
the Mutual to $10,- 
ooo occasionally. 
Ex-Governor 
Odell’s critics think 








that this serious 





SENATOR PLATT TELLING ABOUT INSURANCE 
CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 


charge against him 
kills him politi- 


cally ; Senator Platt’s critics think that his admission of handling 








replied : 

“Tam far from dead.” 

This interesting, if not very cheerful, dis- 
pute is the result of the testimony of Messrs. 
Hyde, Harriman, Odell, and Platt in the in- 
surance inquiry now on in New York. Mr. 
Hyde, formerly vice-president of the Equit- 
able, testified that Odell, when Governor, 
had a bill introduced into the Legislature 
to revoke the charter of the Mercantile 
Trust Company (a subsidiary concern of 
the Equitable) and used this menace as a 
club to extort $75,000 in settlement of a suit 








he had instituted to recover on a block of MR: HYDE ACCUSING EX-GOVERNOR ODELL OF USING 
HIS POLITICAL POWER TO EXTORT $75,000. 


shipbuilding trust stock which had turned 
out a bad investment. Mr. Hyde further said that Harriman and 
his friends had 
tried to get him out 
of the way of their 
schemes by having 
him made ambas- 
sador to France. 








Mr. Harriman, 
when called to the 
stand, admitted 
that he had talked 
with the President 
about making 
Hyde ambassador, 





4 i but denied that he 
EX-GOVERNOR ODELL DENYING MR. HYDE’s had recommended 
CESSem, it. Mr. Odell, 

when called, denied in the most solemn and emphatic manner that 
he used the bill mentioned above as a club to extort the $75,000, 








insurance corruption funds does for him, 
P|] and Senator Depew’s critics have been in- 
fd, sisting, ever since his connection with the 
old Equitable régime came out, that he too 
is done for. So the newspapers are talk- 
ing about a complete reorganization of the 
Republican party in New York State, and 
the New York Sz (Ind) believes, with 
many other papers, that “ Theodore Roose- 
velt will play no indifferent or ineffectua} 
part” in the rehabilitation. Zhe Sun de- 
clares that both bosses must go to the 
cemetery. It says: 








“Surely, November 7 is not yet so musty 
in any memory that the drubbing then 
given to bosses, Republican and Demo- 
cratic, has been forgotten. All over the country the people said, 
‘We are tired of bosses,’ and wonderfully smote them. Penrose 
and Pennypacker and many another old machine wolf have put 
on a brand-new lamb’s wool suit and are bleating beautifully. 
Wise bosses have learned at least the patter of reform. But some 
of the New York politicians seem too dense of skull to learn any- 
thing. They think that they are called upon to ‘lead,’ to direct 
the people who have just risen against corrupt ‘leadership.’ Be 
it corrupt or incompetent, the people will not have bosship any 


»more, 


“Are there brains enough among the so-called ‘leaders’ of the 
Republican party of New York to understand that, for the present 
at least, the Republican party insists upon the rule of the majority, 
and needs no pretentious dictation and direction ? 

“ Republicans, like the rest of the country, are not red-hot against 
bosses with any view of allowing new or old, resuscitated, galvan- 
ized bosses to rule over them.” 

The conservative Springfield Repud/ican (Ind). sizes up the situ- 
ation thus: 


“Were a State election to be held in New York within a week 
the overwhelming defeat of the Republican party, under the lead- 
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SENATOR DEPEW, 


ON THE RACK IN THE INSURANCE INQUISITION. 


ership of Odell, would be the most probable outcome. In view of 
the present temper of the people toward the whole crew of bosses 
and bosslets, intensified in the Empire State the past few days by 
the testimony of Messrs. Hyde, Harriman, Depew, and Odell in 
the insurance investigation, only a political miracle could save the 
present Republican organization from destruction. Odell almost 
surely would suffer the experience of Murphy, Penrose, Cox, and 
oO ee 

“At this moment the doddering Mr. Platt gleefully takes the 
stage and announces that he must save the party from its scanda- 
lous leadership—the Odell leadership that sent him into a senile 
retirement when it seized the reins of power. 

“The farce of Mr. Platt’s performance is at least a reminder to 
the great body of respectable Republican voters in New York 
State that their party must soon undergo a purging in its leader- 
ship. That the present leadership is contemptible needs no 
stronger demonstration than the spectacle that the United States 
Senators, Platt and Depew, and Odell, the chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee, now offer to the 


never have dreamed of however strong may have been their sus- . 


picions that they were being governed and that the conduct of 
their affairs was being guarded by unseen, mysterious powers. 
Now we know and are on our guard for all time to come. Great 
financial institutions will be managed and the great financial mag- 
nates will be required to work in the bright light of day. Sec- 
recy of operation is necessary sometimes in all business transac- 
tions, but those engaged in such affairs will be taught to act with 
the knowedge that at some time their operations will be brought 
under public scrutiny and that, therefore, they must be conducted 
cleanly and fairly.” 

THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY TO THE RAILROAD 

EMPLOYEES. 


NTEREST in railroad questions was quickened a few days ago 
when representatives of the five great railroad labor organiza- 
tions called at the White House and made an earnest protest to the 
President against the proposed rate legis- 





people. This machine, built up by Platt 
and now dominated by Odell, is responsi- 
ble for the long travesty of a State bureau 
of insurance whose commissioner never 
had the wit or the desire to discover the 
scandals which tor nearly a year have 
shaken the insurance world. It is the ma- 
chine whose director only last year decided 
to let Mr. Depew, subsidized by the Equi- 
table, have another term in the United 
States Senate on the very day that he re- 
ceived a $75,000 check in settlement of his 
claim against the Equitable’s subsidiary 
trust company. December 30, 1904, was 
a remarkable date in Mr. Odell’s career; 
in the morning came the check, in the af- 
ternoon came his announcement that he 
had withdrawn his opposition to the states- 
manlike Depew. These things havea sin- 
ister look, however plausibly they may be 
explained. 

“The opportunity is offered particularly 
to the young men of the Republican party 
of New York to wrest it from such tainted 
leadership. Secretary Tait has made a 
notable appeal to the young Republicans 
of Cincinnati to perform the work of re- 
form which the recent election brought to 
their hands. Under the inspiration of a 
Roosevelt, may not the young Republican- 
ism of New York State now seek the res- 
toration of virtue to the chief place in the 
councils of their party?” 


These revelations will prevent the recur- 








lation bearing upon railroads. These men 
—engineers, firemen, conductors, switch- 
men, and trainmen—claimed to voice the 
sentiments and wishes of upward of 6,000,- 
ooo people whose earnings approximately 
amount to $500,000,000 annually ; and they 
placed themselves on record as opposing 
legislative attacks on railroads that “tend 
in any degree to interfere with or interrupt 
the present or future prosperity of the rail- 
road employees in this country.” Thus 
whether these men were acting on their 
own motion, or were instigated, as the Phil- 
adelphia North American suggests, by 
“the railroad companies [that] are trying 


"9 


to create public opinion,” they in either 
case presented a clean-cut issue for the 
President’s consideration, and so it was 
hoped that he would reply with directness 
and in a way that would foreshadow what 
he intends to recommend to Congress. He 


seems, however, to have done nothing of 





the sort; for his remarks have been given 
various interpretations, none of which 
throws full light upon the subject of in- 
quiry. To the Portland Oregonian (Rep.) 
his meaning seems unmistakable. The 
Butte /uter-Mountain (Ind.) also thinks 
that he clearly announced his principles. 
The Journal of Commerce of New York 





rence of similar scandals, thinks the Rich- enemas 


mond Wews-Leader, which says: 


“All this secret history is of enormous 
value. It teaches the people things they 





THE PARTY. 


“ 


(Fin.), however, believes that he “gave no 


“T shall not retire from the leadership,” declares logical defense of the policy which he fav- 
B. B. Odell. “I am going to hold the Republican 
party in power in this State.” 

— Davenport in the New York AZai/. 


ored,” while the New York vexing Post 
(Ind.) declares that his statement, if it 
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showed anything, “ betrayed a tendency to waver,” and, therefore, 
there is no telling what he will recommend to Congress. 

The sentences in the President’s reply to the railroad men, over 
which all this dispute has arisen, are the following : 


“There has been comparatively little complaint to me of the 
railroad rates being, as a whole, too high. The most serious com- 
plaints that have been made to me have been of improper discrim- 
ination in railroad rates. I havesaid again and again that I would 
not tolerate for one moment any injustice to a railroad any more 
than I would tolerate any injustice by a railroad. But I am con- 
vinced that there must be an increased regulatory and supervisory 
power exercised by the Govergment over its railways. For in- 
stance, I would greatly like to have it exercised in the matter of 
overcapitalization. I am convinced that the wage fund would be 
larger if there were no fictitious capital upon which dividends had 
to be paid. All 1 want in any rate legislation is to give the Gov- 
ernment an efficient supervisory power which shall be exercised 
scrupulously to prevent injustice to the railroads as to prevent their 
doing injustice to the public. Our endeavor is to see that these 
big railroad men and big shippers who are not responsive to the 
demands of justice are required to do what their fellows who are 


responsive to the demands of justice would be glad to do of their 
own accord.” 


The trouble which the New York 7zmes (Ind. Dem.) finds with 
these words is that they mix the question of “ rates” and “ rebates.” 
“Everybody,” continues 7he 7imes, “ is with the President on the 
rebate question . . . but it is impossible to agree with him in his 
declaration in his last message that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should have power toname rates, etc.” And Senator Cul- 
berson of Texas remarks that it seems doubtful from what the 
President proposes, “whether the rate to be fixed shall be absolute, 
uniform, or maximum, whether it shall go into effect immediately 
or in a reasonable time, and finally, whether the rate shall be fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission or a quasi-court to be 
saddled upon the taxpayers of the country.” The President has 
given no intimation from which the press can define his opinion 
and intentions as to these details. His silence has occasioned con- 
siderable contention and dispute among papers which are avowedly 
friendly to him. Everybody wants to know how the rate-making 
power will be exercised if it should be entrusted to a Government 
agency. Will it be employed to secure a “ square deal” between 
the different sections of the country as well as between private in- 
dividuals? If so, a trouble might occur which has never hereto- 

















ANANIAS—“ Here, gentlemen, settle it among yourselves.” 
—Bush in the New York World. 
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fore arisen. On this point the Philadelphia North American 
(Ind. Rep). says: 


“Every American is more or less proud of the railroads of his 
country ; but the farmer in Centre County, Pa., who is compelled 
to pay more for having his crop hauled to tidewater than a farmer 
near the Rocky Mountains must pay over the very same railroad, 
has his pride tempered with wrath. It is inspiring to think that 
this country has half the railroad mileage of the world; and much 
the better half; but, naturally, that can not make us feel contented 
if Pennsylvania coal, which goes through Philadelphia to New 
York, shall pay less for the long haul than is paid by the same 
kind of coal for the short haul.” 


But, on the other hand, the Kansas City Journal (Rep). sees a 
real danger ahead for the Far West in the passage and enforce- 


ment of a law exacting the Zhe Worth A merican’s idea of justice 
and equality. It remarks: 


“ There are certainly many railroad rates that seem to the casual 
observer arbitrary and inexplicable. The worst of these are made 
by water competition. How can railroads between Albany and 
New York do otherwise than meet the water rate? How can rail- 
roads between New York and New Orleans, or St. Louis and New 
Orleans, or Buffalo and Chicago, or New York and San Francisco 
do otherwise than meet the water competition? Shall they be re- 
quired to stay out of all the business which can be done by water? 
The people would not stand it. The people locate their business 
at points where rails and water compete and where, rails compete 
with rails. Will any commission overturn this arrangement?” 


itis 


CRUMBLING OF PARTY LINES. 


ID the political upheavals throughout the United States at 

the recent elections signify something else besides the pres- 

ent popular hatred of bossism and graft? The independent papers, 
of course, believe that they demonstrate that the people have at 
last awakened toa consciousness of their power and responsibility, 
and that the reign of partizanship is approaching its end. Testi- 
mony from such sources is, perhaps, open to the charge of preju- 
dice, but nevertheless it is corroborated by evidence coming from 
papers that are above the least suspicions of bias and radicalism. 
In fact, a no inconsiderable part of the press, of avowed partizan 
character and of recognized conservatism and authority, freely and 
unequivocally declare that the results of the elections indicate that 
fealty to party is a vanishing sentiment, that old issues are dying, 




















LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 
—Lowry in the Chicago Chronicle. 


HOW THEY LOOK TO THE CARTOONISTS. 
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and that a new political alinement in the near future is by no means 
improbable. Zhe Times-Union (Dem.) of Jacksonville, Fla., as- 
serts that “party lines are breaking up, and that party will win in 
1906 and in 1908 which best represents the conscience and judg- 
ment of the people.” The New York Wor/d, whose loyalty to 
straight Democracy has stood many tests, shows by many signifi- 
cant instances that “old party lines are more and more being lost 
to sight”; while the New York 777éune, which for over a genera- 
tion has been a stalwart, and perhaps the foremost, exponent of 
everything Republican, raises a cry of alarm, and declares: 


“ The election of November 7 must have made it evident to every 
person who is able to do any real thinking about politics and is not 
a mere register of tombstone inscriptions that the traditional party 
organizations and functions are out of fashion. We hear a great 
deal said about the vote for the retirement of ‘bosses,’ but it was 
a vote for more than that. It was a vote for some vital relation 
between the wants of the people and the machinery of politics. In 
certain conspicuous instances where party machinery failed to re- 
spect popular wishes concerning nominations, the machinery was 
smashed and politicians were told that the nominating function 
had not been irrevocably committed to them. But behind this 
revolt in the matter of nominations was a feeling that organized 
parties had got away from the people and ceased to represent their 

















THE MAKING OF A SENATOR. 
When will the people stand from under? 
—Keppler in Puck (New York). 


thought. Parties tend to crystallize and devote themselves to mint, 
anise, and cumin, to the neglect of the weightier matters of the 
law, just as churches do.” 


In a similar vein the Cleveland P/ainx Dealer (Ind.) remarks: 


“All that has been changed. The dictum of Horace Greeley 
that ‘Every Democrat may not be a horse thief, but every horse 
thief is a Democrat,’ no longer expresses the attitude of the great 
mass of Republicans toward their Democratic fellow citizens, and 
Democrats now are willing to admit that all Republicans are not 
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‘Black Republicans,’ whose leading thought is how to loot the 
public treasury, municipal, state, and national. ...... 

“The events of the last few years have shown that the inde- 
pendent idea has spread to the country and taken strong root there. 














HE MUST BE RECKONED WITH HENCEFORTH. 
— Westerman in The Ohio State Journal (Columbus). 


The fact has proved disconcerting to political statisticians, who 
can no longer depend upon canvasses, having the straight party 
vote of previous years as a basis of calculation. The independent 
voter is apt to keep his voting intentions to himself, and it is only 
when the returns are read that the volume and tendency of the 
silent independent vote. become known.” 


Everybody admits that there exists now a larger body of inde- 
pendent voters than ever before which “enters,” as the New York 
Evening Post (Ind.) describes it, “like an unknown x in’9 the cal- 
culations of politicians”; but there is a wide difference of opinion 
as to its permanence, consequences, and utility as a moving force 
in politics. The Kansas City S/av (Ind. Dem) thinks that a new 
party of the “ Square Deal” will be formed ; and the St. Paul Dés- 
patch (Ind. Rep.) announces that “Square Deal” clubs are already 
being organized in lowa. Mark Twain, in a recent article, also 
anticipates such an event, and gives some advice to “ the crusading 


followers of that movement.” He says: 


“The party must be composed of men who are willing to give 
up all affiliations with either of the great parties. No man init 
can have any political aspirations. He must not have any friends 
whom he wishes to push forward for political preferment. The 
sole reason for the existence of this new third party must be to 
elect the candidates of either the Democratic or the Republican 
parties who are believed to be best fitted for the office for which 
they are nominated. It is not the idea that this independent party 
is to consist of another fog of non-individualities to be swung ina 
mass for any candidate at any one’s dictation. There would be 
nobody who could deliver that vote ina mass. It is a party made 
up of separate individualities, each holding and prizing the privi- 
lege of voting as he chooses, the rest to vote as they choose. And 
therefore you have this result: that if the candidate of one of the 
great parties is conspicuously a better man than the candidate of 
the other great party it is believable that the independent party 
would vote as a mass for that man.” 


This would be mugwumpism of an exalted and most self-denying 
nature, toward which the St. Louis G/ode- Democrat (Rep.) shows 
but little confidence or respect, and in humor equal to the occasion, 
thus replies to Twain: 

“ A mugwump party would be a new joke under the sun. The 


mugwump is now the salt of the earth, but if the salt sho ud lose 
its savor through forms of party organization, then wher. withal 
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should it be salted? The mugwump is monumental in his great 
act of rising above party lines, and if, in a moment of abstraction 
or self-complacency, he should suffer himself to be tied up in such 
an organization as that of either of the old parties, there would be 
large contributions to the gaiety of nations when the mugwump 
party should reach the line of action in the nomination of candi- 
dates. Then, at every election, there would be a new party born, 
until there would ere long be as many parties in our politics as in 
that of Spain, or some other countries of the Old World in which 
there is a party for every member of a joint stock company which 
divides on party lines to serve the ends of business policy. The 
logical process of development along such lines would be to the 
point of every man being his own party. And there the mug- 
wumps would find themselves back at the point from which they 
started in partyism, which is where they are now, and where they 
should stay.” 


“THE STRAITS OF PANAMA.” 


HE startling announcement that the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission is heavily in debt and has involved its credit beyond 

the limit authorized by law; the frank confession of Secretary 
Taft that negroes are poor workmen, and that the labor problem 
can be solved possibly only by the employment of Asiatics, as no 
white men “can be found to stand work in the tropical sun”; the 
reported agreement of the Advisory Board of Consulting Engi- 
neers on a “sea-level” canal, that in effect disturbs the plans now 
being carried out, and calls for additional expenditures of time and 
money not hitherto thought to be necessary; and finally the bold 
project of the expert engineer, Bunau-Varilla, for a“ Straits of 
Panama” to divide the two continents like another Bosphorus, 
which he declares would be the best and eventually the cheapest 
water-way through the isthmus; all these have stirred up a greater 
controversy over the canal than anything that has occurred since 
the United States en- 

ee . ae ie : , - | dorsed the Panama rev- 








olution and assumed the 
responsibility for the 
canal’s construction. 
The New York World 
suspects “mismanage- 
ment and reckless ex- 
travagance ” on account 
of the inauspicious be- 
ginning of this stupen- 
dous enterprise, and the 
history of the canal-con- 
struction work, says the 
Memphis Commercial 
A ppeal, “ isn’t calculat- 
ed to give hope to the 
people.” The Dallas 
News asserts that “the 











unexplained delay and 
remarkable changes 
have tended to deepen 
the impression that a 








LINDON W. BATES, 


The expert New York engineer who regards 
“the “ Straits of Panama” project as chimerical 


costly failure must be 
and impossible. y 


recorded,” which, in the 
opinion of the Houston Pos/, may lead “Congress to turn about 
and ‘go’ the Nicaragua route after all.” The Mexican Herald 
declares that the tangle in which the Americans have become in- 
volved has encouraged Great Britain and Japan “to construct a 
ship canal of their own ”—an eventuality which as conservative an 
authority as the Washington Pos¢ does not believe improbable, for 
it editorially notes that the Tehuantepec route “is now being rap- 
idly developed by a British company.” 
Papers, however, which are more friendly to the Administration, 
‘show less impatience at the delay in the work on the canal, and, in 
fact, take a rather encouraging outlook. As they view it, three 
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years are not too much time to spend in “ making a right start” in 
this big undertaking; nor is the $60,000,000 already expended an 
evidence of extrava- 
gance when the sum is 
itemized and carefully 
examined into. After 
deducting the $40,000, 
ooo paid for the French 
rights, and the $10,000,- 
ooo paid to the Republic 
of Panama, only §$10,- 





000,000 is left to be ac- 
counted for, if we except 
a debt amounting to $1,- 
500,000 by the ist of 
December. Of this bal- 
ance,as Secretary Taft 
admits, 





only $648,000 
was used by the depart- 
ment of construction 
and engineering, but the 
Philadelphia Puddic 
Ledger avers that “it is 
unfair to underline this 
fact,” as the rest of the 
money was spent for 














BUNAU-VARILLA, 


Who proposes that we build a lock canal, and 
then cut it down gradually till we have “the 
Straits of Panama.” 


honest salaries, wages, 

sanitation, and betterments of a permanent nature that are “as 
essential to the success of the undertaking as the actual work of 
‘ making the dirt fly.’” Sothe Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
cautions the public against feeling undue anxiety or alarm over the 
situation. The Boston 7vauscripf¢ recalls that“ the criticisms of 
delay and extravagance [in this case] are of the same kind as those 
against the engineers in charge of the building of the Suez Canal” ; 
while Zhe Wall Street Journal, after essaying to trace all oppo- 
sition to.its various sources, speaks this friendly word of encour- 
agement: ° 


“ The new commission which has been appointed with Mr. Shonts 
at its head should be given a full opportunity to show what it can 
do. The enemies of the canal have a right to their opinion as to 
the desirability of constructing it even now that the United States 
Government is fully committed to the undertaking, and if they like 
they may continue a propaganda against it. Those interested in 
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FRANCE—“ Excuse me while I smile.” 
— Leipziger in the Detroit News. 
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the Nicaragua route have the privilege of still proclaiming the su- 
periority of that route. The Democratic minority in the House of 
Representatives has the right to make all the political capital it 
can out of the Panama situation within certain decent limitations. 
But there is something offensive to the American sense of fair play 
to attack the Administration and the canal by indirect methods. 
it certainly seems as if the enemies of the canal were attacking the 
commission because they were afraid to attack the President, who 
is back of the commission.” 

In the midst of this conflict of opinion and mist of uncertainty 
the project of Mr. Bunau-Varilla, promising the cheap and speedy 
construction of a satisfactory canal, looms up large. His idea, as 
gathered from the columns of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
is simply that the Panama Canal be first constructed with a sum- 
mit level 130 feet above the sea, to which ships shall climb on 
either side by a series of locks and be let down on the other side 
by another series of locks. This would involve the construction of 
two huge dams, with resulting lakes, one at Bohio and the other at 
Gamboa; but the lofty waterway could be completed in four years 
at a cost far below present estimates and opened to the commerce 
of the world. Then, while the commerce went on its way, the 











THE PANAMA CANAL PROBLEM. 
—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 


process of lowering the level to the sea and widening and deepen- 
ing the cut until there was a ship channel from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific forty-five feet deep and five hundred feet wide at the bot- 
tom, could also go on unobstructed and unobstructing. It would 
have all the advantage of water excavation and water conveyance 
of material, which is the most economical. It would take twenty 
years and cost $300,000,000, but, according to the sanguine projec- 
tor of the plan, the annual cost of the work might be defrayed from 
the revenues of the canal already in operation. 

Asa vision this gigantic project of Mr. Bunau-Varilla is allu- 
ring, and has elicited much comment from the press, public, and 
professional circles. The soundness of some of his ideas seems 
to be generally admitted, but still it is pointed out that there are 
many reasons which oppose “ conclusions that are vital to his con- 
tention.” Probably the clearest and most succinct summary of the 
objections made to Mr. Bunau-Varilla’s plan appears in the inter- 
view given to the New York Hera/d by Lindon W. Bates, consult- 
ing engineer, who says: 

“Certain inexorable laws oppose Mr. Bunau-Varilla’s plan. 
One is the rush of the current in the bed of a canal with parallel 
banks; another is the obvious necessity for widening the banks 


until a vast area must be excavated. 
“Mr. Bunau-Varilla speaks of bottom deepening. This is the 
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costliest form of deepening, because it involves both bottom and 
side excavation. A lockless canal represents a river emerging 
from an exhaustless reservoir and emptying into the Pacific at 
stages of tide below mean sea-level. 

“We have current velocities to deal with. As the water travels, 
the pressure becomes greater and the velocity increases between 
parallel banks. To secure a sufficiently uniform velocity, with a 
depth approximating the navigable plane, the factor of width must 
expand by a certain ratio per unit of length. Experience proves. 
that the ratio of increase of width is about one to eighty-five. In 
other words, in order to insure that the current of a tidal canal 
shall not exceed safe limit, or one and a half miles an hour, we 
must gradually widen the banks at the ratio of say one foot to one 
hundred feet. 

“This means a sea-level canal starting at Mindi 400 feet wide 
must be 1,086 feet wide at Bohio, thirteen miles down stream ; 
2,089 feet wide at Culebra, thirty-two miles down, and 2,512 feet 
wide at La Boco, at the end of the forty miles of canal. You 
must then excavate a canal with divergent banks, starting at 400 
feet, say, and ending with banks half a mile apart. How much 
greater must the width be if we start with 500 feet, as proposed by 
Mr. Bunau-Varilla.” 





THE KENYON INITIATION TRAGEDY AGAIN. 


HE alumni and friends of Kenyon College, at Gambier, Ohio, 
feel that the press have been too hasty in theircomments on 
the death of Stuart Pierson, which was considered in our issue for 
November 18. 
finding as the basis of their editorial comment, and the coroner 
believed that Pierson had been tied to the track. Dr. Pierce, pres- 
ident of the college, however, now comes forward to correct the 
coroner's “sensational reports” and the “false statements” in the 
newspapers. He says ina long statement published in 7he Living 
Church (Milwaukee), the Columbus Disfatch, and other papers, 
that Pierson went to the fatal railway bridge alone, following his 
initiation instructions, while the fraternity members and alumni, 
among whom was Pierson’s father, went in the opposite direction, 
so that analibi for the initiators can be proved by the young man’s 
own father. Says President Pierce: 


The newspapers of the country took the coroner's. 


“On the night of October 28, at nine o’clock, the candidates for 
initiation into the D. K. E. fraternity, among whom was Stuart 
Pierson, left the college dormitory, each one carrying a basket 
with fantastic contents to the solitary rendezvous appointed for 
him. Pierson, saying good-by to his father, who as an alumnus of 
the chapter was present for the initiation, set out alone for the rail- 
way bridge, which at night is perhaps eight minutes’ walk, his in- 
structions being to await there the arrival of a committee from the 
fraternity. There is no evidence that he saw or met any one after 
leaving his father at nine o’clock. His watch, which was broken 
in the accident, stopped at 9: 41. 

“Almost immediately upon the departure of the freshmen from 
the dormitory, the active members of the chapter, with their alumni, 
including Mr. Pierson, went in a body to the fraternity lodge, 
which is about a mile in an opposite direction from the railroad, 
stopping for a moment ata bakery on the way. At the lodge a 
meeting was held to make arrangements for the coming exercises. 
Committees were appointed to go to meet the several candidates 
for initiation, Mr. Pierson declinirig the invitation that was given 
him to go for his own son. The committees separated not earlier 
than 9: 40 ata point a mile from the railway bridge.” 


President Pierce himself examined the body after the tragedy 
and found “no marks of a suspicious character which would indi- 
cate that the boy had been tied.” After reflecting upon the meth- 
ods and conduct of the coroner, he adds: 


“Among the falsehoods and perversions of the truth that have 
gained currency, I may mention the following, which, tho they 
purport to emanate from the coroner and prosecutor, I am assured 
by those officials have some other origin. 

“First, the statement that it is the custom of the fraternity to tie 
initiates to the track is utterly false. Barber, a Kenyon freshman, 
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who is said to have given testimony that he was treated in this 
manner, denied the statement absolutely. 

“Second, the members of the D. K. E. fraternity did not, as al- 
leged, make inquiry as to the schedule of trains. 

“Third, the bridge was not cleaned at the order of any group of 
students. 

“ Fourth, the bloody cloth which was found, but not hidden, in a 
culvert a quarter of a mile from the bridge, was worn by a student 
who had the nosebleed. This man was with Pierson’s father. 

“The boy’s death is a mystery, for the point to which he was 
sent is noton the bridge, nor is ita dangerous place in appearance. 
The only possible explanation is that the boy, who had been up all 
the night before waiting for his father, who arrived on a belated 
train, fell asleep, and waking suddenly, in confusion got into the 
path of the oncoming train.” 





PROSPECTS OF A LIVELY TIME .N 
CONGRESS. 


N EWSPAPER forecasts show plenty of work for Congress 

to do this winter. With railroad questions, tariff revision, 
and reciprocity treaties, the investigation of the Panama Canal 
Commission and disturbances in the Isle of Pines, the ratification 
of the treaty with Santo Domingo, the Mormon issue and public 
lands scandals, the statehood bills and insular affairs, the canteen, 
pure food, immigration and Chinese exclusion laws, and measures 
seeking to secure a more elastic currency—with all these up for 
discussion and decision, it is thought that the coming session of 
Congress ought to attracta more than usual popularinterest. The 
Washington Posz (Ind.), however, after giving an elaborate résumé 
of the outlook, predicts that Congress will go slow, and act with 
conservatism, confining itself at the start “pretty much to routine 
work.” The St. Louis Glode-Democrat (Rep.) also believes that 
it will be several months before any positive action is taken, for 
besides the topics mentioned, “the fourteen regular appropriation 
bills will have to be attended to.” 

The questions which the press supposes will occupy most time 
and attention in Congress are those relating to the tariff and rail- 
road rates. The papers which keep correspondents at the national 
capital are watching these questions with a keen and anticipative 
eye, for it is thought that the debate upon them will develop not 
only the political weakness or strength of President Roosevelt, but 
will show how far party lines have been loosened, and to what ex- 
tent the new spirit of independence abroad in the land has taken 
hold on the legislative branch of the Government. According to 
most trustworthy accounts, the President will begin the fight for 
his pet subjects of legislation with more or less advantage over his 
opponents. His popularity in the House is unquestioned. It is 
surmised, however, that he will encounter considerable difficulty 
in his efforts to make the Senate come around to his way of think- 
ing, but nevertheless such an unfriendly critic as the New York 
Times (Ind. Dem.) makes this favorable assertion in its news 
columns regarding the fate of the President’s railroad measures 
in the Senate: 


“President Roosevelt has won his first battle in his campaign 
against his Republican opponents in the Senate for railroad rate 
regulation, and he has won it by Democratic votes. It was made 
known definitely to-day that the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, which is in session here on the rate question, will report a 
bill in accordance with the President’s recommendations by a vote 
of 7 to 6 and perhaps of 9to4. He has seven votes certain. Two 
Senators, one a Republican and one a Democrat, are still non- 
committal, but even if they decide against him he has a majority.” 


The New York Journal of Commerce (Fin.) takes a somewhat 
different view. It opines that “ railroad legislation of some kind” 
will probably be adopted, but remarks through its Washington 
correspondent as follows: 


“There is much reason to suppose that, during the coming win- 
ter, the main center of interest in Congressional action will be 
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located at the Senate end of the Capitol. Not only has the pre- 
ponderating authority of the Senate been markedly increasing, 
even during the past three or four years, but at this particular ses- 
sion legislation of such a character is coming up that those inter- 
ests which make the Senate their stronghold will undoubtedly do 
what they can to strengthen their grasp upon legislation and to 
keep it perfectiy firm. There are some symptoms that these,influ- 
ences will be less,obstreperous in a positive way than in the past, 
but it would also appear that what is lost in the direction of posi- 
tive action will be gained in the vigor with which they will antag- 
onize measures coming up from the lower chamber, or introduced 
by enemies in the upper, to which they feel serious objection.” 


As to tariff revision, 7he Journal of Commerce believes that the 
President “ will let it drift, and that it will be pretty sure to do so 
during the coming session of Congress.” This paper reaches this 
conclusion after reading an article in the New York 77ridune 
(Rep.), which reports Mr. Roosevelt’s sentiments as follows: 


“The President appears to have discussed the subject of the 
tariff with extreme felicity in his forthcoming message, for mem- 
bers of Congress, both ‘standpatters’ and ‘readjusters,’ who say 
they have read the section dealing with this important subject, 
express themselves as well pleased with his utterance. It is as- 
serted that the President frankly states his own opinion that there 
are certain schedules which call for some modification, expresses 
his confidence in the ability of Congress to deal adequately and 
efficiently with the subject when the proper time for such readjust- 
ment arrives, and adds that the subject is so delicate a one that he 
deems it best to leave to the discretion of the legislative body the 
determination of the time when such readjustment shall become 
imperative and the extent to which the modifications, when under- 
taken, shall go.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE people of the Isle of Pines should joina Don’t Pine club— The Chicago 
Tribune. 


Mayor MCCLELLAN appears to have been reelected by a rousing minority.— 
The Chicago Tribune. 


As another bid for immigrants from the States, Canada proposes to put a ban 
on American cheap magazines.— The Washington Post. 


THE Russian people are acting in a way to suggest that perhaps the world has 
somewhat misjudged the autocracy after all—7he Houston Post. 


“ BONAPARTE opposes a big navy.” One of the Secretary’s collateral ances- 
tors had the same experience.— The Philadelphia North American. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S commission to investigate America’s idiot asylums will not 
visit the city hall in an official-capacity— The Chicago Evening Post. 


Ir seems strange that the Czar overlooked the opportunity of promising the 
Russians self-government as soon as they were capable of it.— The Commoner. 

















IF HE GETS IT, WHAT THEN? 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


“THE GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN BY 
A WOMAN.” 


HE superlative statement is made of Emily Bronté’s novel, 
“ Wuthering Heights,” that it is “ the greatest book ever writ- 
ten byawoman.” This opinion is advanced by Clement K. Shorter 
in his new biography of Emily’s sister, Charlotte, that appears in 
the series of “ Literary Lives.” Support seems to be given to Mr. 
Shorter’s estimate in the progressive encomiums passed on the 
book, and quoted by him, since Sidney Dobell, a contemporary of 
the novelist, recognized its merits, and Matthew Arnold and Mr. 
Swinburne continued the laudatory comment. Praise could per- 
haps go no higher than Mr. Swinburne’s in placing “ Wuthering 
Heights” alongside “ King Lear,” the “Duchess of Malfi,” and 
“The Bride of Lammermoor.”. Mrs. Humphry Ward and Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck, though unquoted, are cited as joining in the chorus 
of praise. “There are greater novels, doubtless,” Mr. Shorter 
qualifies, “novels replete with humor and insight—qualities that it 
has not. But there isno book that has so entirely won the suf- 
frage of some of the best minds of each generation since it ap- 
peared.” Not to realize the high qualities of this masterpiece of 
fiction, says Mr. Shorter, “is to be blind indeed to all the condi- 
tions which go to make a great book.” Accepting the dictum that 
the love for Milton's “ Lycidas” may be taken as the touchstone 
of taste in poetry, he does not hesitate to advance the parallel 
statement that the “appreciation of the Bronté novels may be 
counted as a touchstone of taste in prose literature.” The wonder 
of “Wuthering Heights” is enhanced by the insoluble mystery that 
shrouds the personality of its author. Mr. Shorter declares her 
to be as “impersonal as Shakespeare.” Her failure to leave be- 
hind her any personal letters adds zest to the inquiry for which 
there is no satisfaction. Mr. Shorter writes: 


“Not one scrap of self-revelation did Emily leave behind, two 
colorless letters to a friend of Charlotte’s being wellnigh the only 
memorials in her handwriting that have been preserved. Her book 
also reveals nothing. Anne’s novels were transparent transcripts 
from her narrow life. Charlotte transferred every incident from 
her experience into her books. Emily was never more aloof than 
in her great novel. It is dramatic, it is vivid and passionate, but 
it is never self-revealing. Emily learned German when in Brus- 
sels, and must have read the weird tales of Hoffman; she had, it 
may be, heard her father tell stories from Irish tradition, as Dr. 
Wright and Miss Mary Robinson both assert. She had, nearer 
home, not only her own brother’s miserable story with its mock 
heroics, but many other uncanny traditions of a kind to which 
Yorkshire is certainly as prone as County Down. Did she use 
any of these things? No one can say. 

“ All speculation as to sources of inspiration is far beside the 
mark in appraising Emily Bronté’s genius. ‘Wuthering Heights’ 
is a book by itself, with less indebtedness to earlier literature than 
most great novels. In my judgment it is the greatest book ever 
written by a woman. Those who have read it again and again and 
have found that it gripped them more forcefully at each succeeding 
reading have put it toa test indeed. . . . I know of no novel that 
may be read repeatedly with more satisfaction. The whole group 
of tragic figures pass before us, and we are moved as in the pres- 
ence of great tragedy. Emily Bronté was quite a young woman 
when she wrote this book. One almost feels that it was necessary 
that she should die. Any further work from her pen must have 
been in the nature of an anti-climax. It were better that ‘Wuth- 
ering Heights’ should stand, as does its author, in splendid iso- 
lation.” 


Lacking any adequate key to the mystery covering the source 
whence sprung this work of the author’s genius, Mr. Shorter 
avers that we are thrown back upon nature as the only possible 
external influence—* those wild and silent moors that the writer 
loved so well, and where we are sure from earliest childhood she 
constantly kept solitary communion with all the weird phantasies 
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of her brain.” Confronted by the fact that, viewed by the highest 
standards, the work of the other sisters, even that of Charlotte, 
must be taken in varying degrees of critical allowance, there is yet 
the problem of accounting for the “ glamour” that surrounds every- 
thing that pertains to the name of Bronté. Mr. Shorter professes 
to find one clew in the very mystery of the personality of Emily— 
a mystery which he, the acknowledged authority on the Bronté lit- 
erature, is obliged to state without explaining. He says: 


“This element of mystery in all that concerned Emily Bronté, 
the absence of a single line from her to any correspondent furnish- 
ing some revelation of character, the non-existence even of a por- 
trait bearing the faintest resemblance to her, the few casual 
glimpses of a personality that loved dogs more than human beings, 
of a nature that was quite unlike to many thousands of her fellow 
country women that were born into the world in these same days 
of the first quarter of the last century—all these, combined with 
the fact that every critic without exception that has been brought 
into contact with her poetry and prose has found it glorious, and 
you have here at least one element that provides a glamour to the 
story of the Brontés.” 


MUSICAL INTERPRETATION OF PICTURES. 


N NEW form of symphonic music, or a new development of 
‘ “program music,” has been originated by a young French 
composer, Edouard Malherbe, a disciple of Massenet and Gabriel 
Fauré, whose compositions have been “ crowned ” by distinguished 
juries of musicians. He has carried out a theory that has long 
been under theoretical discussion and which concerns itself with 
the relation between color and music. If literature—poems, tales, 
legends, etc.—may provide material for “symphonic poems,” why 
may not great pictures yield similar material? Malherbe has 
asked himself this question and answered it positively in a series 
of what he calls “ musical tableaux.” He has produced one work 
“after” or on Titian’s famous picture, “Sacred and Profane 
Love,” and another on Gleyre’s “Lost Illusions.” His latest 
composition is an interpretation of “The Judgment of Paris,” and 
it was recently performed at the Paris Opera—an unusual thing 
for that establishment, which, as a rule, never produces purely or- 
chestral works. 

Robert Brussel, the musical critic of Ze Figaro, discusses the 
composition, with the idea underlying it, as follows: 


“ Literature has inspired a goodly number of symphonic poems ; 
but the most interesting of them are those in which the poetic idea 
merely serves as the pretext or the general basis for the music; 
those in which the author’s thought has no real influence on the 
particular development of the given theme. The symphonic poem 
was born the moment when the composer, not satisfied with purely 
musical development of the ideas of his dramatic or literary text, 
conceived the notion of giving them a sort of musical paraphrase 
or translation. Thisis what Beethoven did in his ‘ Leonore’ over- 
ture No. 3. But Beethoven, as well as Weber in his overtures, 
aimed essentially at the expression of sentiments and moods, or at 
the creation of an atmosphere. With Mr. Malherbe, the old con- 
troversy over program music is no longer even in question. He 
undertakes to give musical embodiment to plastic forms and images 
which the eye embraces ata glance. To realize these, he has re- 
course to the art of counterpoint. He introduces the six person- 
ages of the picture aftera passage intended to represent glory. 
Venus, Pallas, Juno, Mercury, Paris, have each their several char- 
acteristic themes, and they are treated not successively, but simul- 
taneously. 

“These themes are appropriate to the personages they depict, 
and are interwoven with remarkable ingenuity. Their rhythmic 
and melodic development is fluent and harmonious. And, in addi- 
tion to a sure technic in the employment of all the resources of 
counterpoint, the composer has shown fine taste and ample inven- 
tion in the use of orchestral color and timbre.” 


The critic goes on to say that it is impossible to describe the 
various subtle and happy combinations, the clever devices and the 
skill exhibited in the composition, and he has no doubt that Mr. 
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MOHEI FUKUI AS POLONIUS, 


ASAJIRO FUJISAWA AS HAMLET. 





OTO KAWAKAMI AS THE GHOST. 


JAPANESE PLAYERS IN A JAPANESE VERSION OF HAMLET. 


Malherbe’s talent is fruitful, original, and worthy of serious atten- 
tion. Whether his departure will give symphonic music a perma- 
nent new form is, however, declared to be open to doubt.— 77vams- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


HOW THE JAPANESE ‘“‘ ADAPT” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


N Russia Shakespeare has always been loved and appreciated 
—a fact of which the educated Russians are rather proud, tho 
they are deeply attached to their own national drama. It is, per- 
haps, not without a touch of conscious “ superiority ” that a Rus- 
sian woman, Mme. M. Danilevsky, contributes to the illustrated 
supplement of the St. Petersburg Movoe Vremya, a semihumor- 
ous but accurately descriptive article on “The Production of 
Shakespeare in Japan.” The Japanese stage has been paying 
some attention of late years to European plays. Dumas’s (fils) 
“Camille” has been repeatedly performed. Now Shakespeare has 
been attempted, and the first of his plays thus introduced to the 
Japanese was “Hamlet.” “ Poor Yorick!” exclaims Mme. Dani- 
levsky, and goes on to give the following account of the adaptation: 


“Everything about the atmosphere of the play is changed. 
Nothing is preserved except the bare skeleton of the plot. The 
name of the hero is not Hamlet, but Toshimaro Hamura. The 
action occurs in our own day and the scene is laid in Japan. 

“Hamura is a scion of an ancient and aristocratic race. When 
his father, the old marquis, had died, somewhat strangely and 
mysteriously, Hamura’s uncle had appropriated the brother’s title, 
sword, and—wife. The young man, a graduate of the Tokyo Uni- 
versity, who is in love with Oriye, the beautiful daughter of a man 
who is supposed to represent Polonius, suspects no foul play, and 
is reasonably happy. 

“One day, while walking with a friend (Horatio) in the cemetery, 
his father’s ghost, in full uniform, appears before him, and he 
learns the truth about the uncle’s perfidy and his mother’s sin and 
shame. 

“He goes away—he travels in Manchuria and Siberia, but the 
crime gives him no rest. He returns; the ship in which he sails 
encounters a storm, but he reaches Japan in safety.” 


The plot develops along the familiar lines, but the characters, 


the surroundings are realistically modern, and the Russian critic 
says that the impression produced is unpleasant and confused, as 
of something bizarre, incongruous, paradoxical. 

“Othello” has also been adapted by the Japanese for their stage. 
But in the Moor’s place we have a Governor-General of Formosa, 
whose origin is somewhat clouded, and Desdemona is replaced by 
the daughter of a Japanese minister of finance who opposes the 
union desired by the Governor-General and the girl and wishes to 
marry his daughter to the son of a bank director. 

Dress, scenery, everything is in the latest fashion. As no high- 
born Japanese lady is permitted to sing a national song, the Japan- 
ese Desdemona has a graphophone in her bedroom !—7ranslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. »* 


German Praise for American Museums.—The im- 
portance ascribed by Professor Furtwangler to our art collections, 
in his recent report to the Munich Academy of Science on the col- 
lections of antiquities in the United States, is said to have caused 
some surprise'in Europe. Professor Furtwangler is the celebrated 
archeologist whose judgment settled the dispute as to the genuine- 
ness of the tiara of Saitaphernes. From the account of his report 
published in Continental Correspondence (Berlin) we quote as fol- 
lows: 


“He shows that America not only possesses a great number. but 
also in many instances very important antique treasures, and he 
especially praises the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, which with- 
in a few decades has been developed in an admirable manner, and 
contains first-class treasures in nearly all departments. As exam- 
ples, reference need only be made to the torsos of the two youths 
in the style of Praxiteles, in Boston. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York is likewise highly appreciated, tho Furt- 
wangler states that its terra-cotta is almost all spurious, but that it 
owns first-rate pieces in the wall paintings from Bosco Reale, in 
the newly acquired lonic-Etruscan bronze ware, in the picture of 
Cybele on the car drawn by lions, in the Etruscan youth, etc. St. 
Louis, Chicago, Washington, and Baltimore have acquired—cer- 
tainly together with much that is worthless—many valuable antiq- 
uities, more particularly vases, basins, amphosa, etc.; and lastly, 
the Free Museum of Science and Art at Philadelphia is worthy of 
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note on account of its Babylonian inscriptions, its old Egyptian 
pieces (from Flinders Petrie), its treasures from Italian excava- 


. tions and its antiquities from Cyprus. The final conclusion to be 


drawn from Furtwangler’s studies is that there can no longer be 
any doubt that America’s museum collections have emerged from 
the childhood stage and are rapidly approaching that of mature 


-manhood.” 


WHERE MAN FAILS AS A NOVELIST. 


OMAN’S emotions may be analyzed and portrayed unerr- 
ingly by the male novelist, but woman’s clothes, it ap- 
pears, remain to him a mystery and a stumbling-block. Such, at 
least, is the assertion of Miss Myrtle Reed, herself a novelist, who 
is moved to mirth by the blunders of her brother-craftsmen when 
they plunge into the description of their heroines’ attire. Among 
those whom she convicts of error in this important matter are Mr. 
Warner, Mr. Stewart Edward White, Mr. Richard Harding Davis, 
Mr. Payne, Mr. Zangwill, “J. P. M.,” Mr. Arthur Stringer, and 
Mr. Thomas Dixon. Even Carlyle, she implies, suffers in author- 
ity when he ventures on this dangerous ground. We read: 


“Carlyle, after long and painful thought, arrives at the conclu- 
sion that ‘cut betokens intellect and talent; color reveals temper 
and heart.’ This reminds one of the language of: flowers and the 
directions given for postage stamp flirtation. If thatmassive mind 
had penetrated further into the mysteries of the subject, we might 
have been told that a turnover collar indicated thata Woman was a 
High Church Episcopalian who had embroidered two altar cloths, 
and. that suede gloves show a yielding but contradictory nature. 

“Once upon a time there was a notion to the effect that women 
dressed to please men, but it has long since been relegated to the 
limbo of forgotten things. 

“Not one man in a thousand can tell the difference between 
Brussels Point at thirty dollars a yard and imitation Valenciennes 
at ten cents a yard, which was one of the 
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trimmed with roses for gardening, which Miss Reed declares no 
woman outside of an asylum ever donned for a hard day’s work in 
her garden. In “The Story of Eva,” the author, Mr. Payne, has 
Eva climb out of a cab in a “ fawn-colored jacket” conspicuous by 
reason of its newness, and a hat with an owl’s head onit. Miss 
Reed’s version of the costume is as follows: 


“The jacket was probably a coat of tan covert cloth with 
strapped seams, but it is the startling climax which claims atten- 
tion. Anowl? Surely not, Mr. Payne! It may have been a par- 
rot, for, once upon a time, before the Audubon Society met with 
widespread recognition, women wore such things, and at afternoon 
teas, where many fair ones were gathered together, the parrot gar- 
niture was not without significance. But an owl’s face, with its 
staring, glassy eyes, is too much like a pussy cat’s to be appro- 
priate, and one could not wear it at the back without conveying an 
unpleasant impression of two-facedness, if the coined word be 
permissible. 

“Still, the owl is no worse than the trimming of a model hat 
suggested by a funny paper. The tears of mirth come yet at the 
picture of a hat of rough straw, shaped like a nest, on which sata 
full-fledged Plymouth Rock hen, with her neck proudly yet gra- 
ciously curved. Perhaps Mr. Payne saw the picture and forthwith 
did something in the same line, but there is a singular inappropri- 
ateness in placing the bird of Minerva upon the head of poor Eva, 
who made the old, old bargain in which she had everything to lose 
and nothing save bitterest experience to gain. A stuffed kitten, so 
young and innocent that its eyes were still blue and bleary, would 
have been more appropriate on Eva’s bonnet and just as pretty.” 


Our attention is called to the fact that in“ The Wings of the 
Morning,” Iris, in spite of the storm through which the Sirdar 
vainly attempts to make its way, appears throughout in a “lawn 
dress,” and we are assured that it is white, since men in their 
books seem to follow Hoyle’s instruction, ‘‘When in doubt, lead 
trumps,” only Miss Reed thinks they have paraphrased it “ When 
in doubt, put her into white lawn.” “Even 








‘famous Friday features in the busy bargain 
basement.’ But across the room, yea, even 
from across the street, the eagle eye of an- 
other woman can unerringly locate the Brus- 
sels Point and the mock Valenciennes.” 


Man is given the credit for knowing silk 
by the “sound ” and diamonds by the “ shine,” 
and will invariably describe a woman as “ rich- 
ly dressed in silk,” and knows not that “a 
white cotton shirtwaist represents luxury, and 
a silk waist of festive coloring abject poverty, 
since it takes but two days to ‘do up’ a white 
shirt-waist in one sense and thirty or forty 
cents to do it up in the other.” Miss Reed 
continues her gleeful indictment, showing by 
quotation after quotation that men who write 
books are “at their wits’ end regarding wo- 


men’s clothes.” She says: 


“They are hampered by no restrictions; no 
thought of style or period enters into their 








J. P. M., that gentle spirit to whom so many 

hidden things were revealed, sent his shrew- 
ish Kate off for a canter through the woods in 
a white gown, which, if memory serves, was 
lawn.” Whence, oh whence, she exclaims, 
comes this fondness for lawnr “Are not 
organdies, dimities, and embroidered muslins 
fully as becoming to women who trip daintily 
through the pages of men’s books? Lawn 
has been a back number for many a weary 
moon, and still we read of it!” Of the 
sartorial ignorance of another novelist we 
read: 





“Mr. Dixon in ‘The Leopard’s Spots’ has 
outdone every other knight of the pen who 
has entered the lists to portray women’s 
clothes. Listen to the inspired description of 
‘Miss Sallie’s’ gown! 

“*She was dressed in a morning gown of 
a soft red material, trimmed with old cream 











calculations, and unless they have a whole- 
some fear of the unknown theme, they produce 
results which accentuate international gaiety. 
Many an outrageous garment has been em- 
balmed in a man’s book, simply because an 
attractive woman once wore something like 
it when she fed the novelist. Unbalanced 
by the joy of the situation, he did not accurately observe the 
garb of the ministering angel, and hence we read of a ‘clinging 
white gown’ in the days of stiff silks and rampant crinolines; of 
the curve of the upper arm when it took five yards for a pair of 
sleeves, and short walking skirts during the reign of bustles and 
trains.” 


Miss Reed advises Mr. Davis, author of “ Captain Macklin,” to 
learn of his friend Mr. Gisbon, that strenuous follower of millinery, 
as Mr. Davis puts his heroine in a thin white gown and a big hat 


Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
MISS MYRTLE REED, 


Moved to mirth by the blunders of male 
novelists when describing their heroines’ attire, 
she suggests that the proposed school of jour- jive. This combination of red and creamy 
nalism at Columbia University might include 
a course of millinery and dressmaking. 


lace. The material of a woman’s dress had 
never interested him before. He knew calico 
from silk, but beyond that he never ventured 
an opinion. To color alone he was respons- 


white, with the bodice cut low, showing the 
lines of her beautiful white shoulders and the 
great mass of dark hair rising in graceful curves from her full 
round neck, heightened her beauty to an extraordinary degree. 
As she walked, the clinging folds of her dress, outlining her 
queenly figure, seemed part of her very being and to be imbued 
with her soul. He was dazzled with the new revelation of her 
power over him.’ 

“The fact that she goes for a drive later on, ‘dressed in pure 
white,’ sinks into insignificance beside this new and original crea- 
tion of Mr. Dixon’s. A red morning gown, trimmed with cream 
lace, cut low—ye gods and little fishes! Where were the authori- 
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ties, and why was not‘ Miss Sallie’ taken to the detention hospital, 
pending an inquiry into her sanity?” 

We are led to hope that these evils and incongruities will ulti- 
mately tend todisappear. That this may the sooner come about, 
Miss Reed suggests the addition of a supple- 
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demonology, the writer turns to the Christian era; and to the at- 
titude of individual writers toward the supernatural: 

“For nearly two thousand years, Christianity, with its enormous 
mythology of spiritual and demoniac powers, its angelology, its 
hierarchies of saints and martyrs, its miracles 





mentary course in millinery and dressmaking 
to the courses already planned in the new 
school of journalism which is to be attached 
to Columbia University. 


DEPENDENCE OF LITERATURE 
UPON THE SUPERNATURAL. 


R. CHARLES LEONARD MOORE, 
associate editor of the Chicago Dza/, 
professes to see hope for our American liter- 
ature in the fact that “ under the shadow of our 
noble but rather prosaic Protestant religion an 
undergrowth of superstitions is springing up.” 
‘Whatever is not touched by the imagination, 
says Mr. Moore, dies; and “the imagination 
is almost a vassal of the supernatural.” While 
emphasizing the literary value of superstitions, 
he admits that he himself has no wish to re- 
vive compacts with the devil, or the burning 
of witches. Mr. Moore points out that our 
literature has been deficient in the element of 
supernaturalism, and finds in this the reason 
“why our national literature is so thin.” He 
suggests that there has always been something 
in the air of America as fatal to superstition 
as the soil of Ireland is to snakes. Thus 
after Ponce de Leon’s quest, and the witch- 
fires of New England, he can discover hardly 
a gleam of the supernatural in our history. 
“Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable than 
the spectacle of a great people crushing its 








and its remissions of sins, has filled the civil- 
ized world and satisfied man’s sense of awe | 
and worship. It has touched all acts witha 
wand of life, and caused them to blossom 
in prodigious efflorescence. The poems of 
Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, Spenser, and Milton, 
the Arthurian legends which it remodeled 
after its own image, the plays of Calderon and 
Shakespeare and Goethe and a myriad minor 
works, testify to its power. No other spirit- 
ual influence has had a tithe of its apprais- 
able effect. The Celtic supernatural 
comes out best as a kind of a glamour cast 
over nature. It suffuses the visible world 
with magic, but hardly concentrates into fig- ., 
ures of commanding power. We know prac- 
tically nothing about the Druidic cult, but it 
looms large as a thing of awe and mystery. 
Scotland, down to modern times, is a land of 
bogles, witches, warlocks, and worriecows. 
Scott and Burns came into a great inheritance 
of the supernatural, which they bettered and 
enlarged. It is hardly realized how much 
Scott was dominated by the mystery and 
magic of the spirit world. No English author 
save Shakespeare has so felt its power. He 
was accused of having a Meg Merrilies in 
every one of his books, after that impressive 
figure was first created. But his early poems 
show the trend of his imagination quite as 
CURIE 46, 0 0 

“Calderon has a figure in one of his plays 
called El Embozado, which has been the an- 
cestor of a long and distinguished line in lit- 
erature. In the original legend which Cal- 
deron used, a man is pursued wherever he 
goes by pieces of paper falling from the skies, 
on each of which he finds inscribed his own 








way Over a continent, coming in contact with 
new scenes and strange experiences, yet evin- 
cing no excitement over the unknown, holding 
steadily to the practical and to the main 
chance.” That is the reason, he says, why 
our national heroes are so impossible for poetry. 
writing in 7he Dia/l, he adds: 


On this point, 


“The Indians whom we have dispossessed were a more imagina- 
tive race than ourselves, and a large part of such elevation and 
grandeur as does inhere in our literature is due to them. Our 
classic writers, indeed, were keenly alive to the value of the super- 
natural, and seized every possibility in our life that would give 
them a background of darkness, an air of mystery. Their succes- 
sors have been in the main parochial and provincial. Their atti- 
tude toward the great ideas of the world reminds me of a story of 
a young woman of my neighborhood. Being asked to accompany 
some friends to Europe, she answered, hesitatingly, that she 
would like to go to Europe, she had heard a great deal of Europe, 
but she did hate to miss the Mt. Holly fair.” 


Even the rationalists and skeptics of the eighteenth century, we 
are told, were sound on the question of the supernatural in litera- 


ture. “Voltaire, who believed in nothing, believed in ghosts for 
tragedy.” The poets “thought that an array of contending gods 


and goddesses was a necessity which no sane person would ques- 
tion.” Mr. Moore admits that the result, in many cases, was mere 
machinery, “a creaking soulless work of puppets and pulleys.” 
Nevertheless, he adds, “ their faith in it was a tribute to the high- 
est instincts of mankind.” And again: “ They were right; with- 
out the supernatural in some shape, great literature can hardly 
exist.” 

After glancing at the great racial literatures of mythology and 


MR. CHARLES LEONARD MOORE. 


He sees new hope for American literature in 
the fact that “ under the shadow of our noble 
but rather prosaic Protestant religion an un- 
dergrowth of superstitions is springing up.” 


name. The hero of the play is haunted by a 
masked and cloaked figure which appears to 
him at all times and places. At last he turns 
upon it with his sword—they fight, and the 
intruder falls to the ground. He removes the 
mask from its face, and beholds—himself. 
There is a similar idea in a ballad of Gongora. A man is on his 
way to an assignation with anun. Hemeetsa funeral cortége, and 
is inexplicably drawn to followit. The train enters a lighted church ; 
the coffin is placed before the altar, and mass is performed. Then 
the company silently files out, and the man advances and looks 
upon the face in the coffin. It is hisown. Of course this idea is 
the germ of such modern stories as Poe’s ‘ William Wilson’ and. 
Stevenson’s ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’” 


As already indicated, Mr. Moore cheerfully bases his hope on 
the very facts which seem to many a chief reason for discourage- 
ment. We read: 


“But let us not give up hope. Under the shadow of our noble 
but rather prosaic Protestant religion, an undergrowth of supersti- 
tions is springing up. Pretty urban or rural customs, which have 
their rootin Pagan observances, are being revived. The priestess 
of the Black Hills reads the stars for more folk than we imagine. 
Chiromancy, hypnotism, and mind-reading flourish. A young 
woman died in Philadelphia not long ago who gave out that 
she was the bride of Christ. Her followers believed in her to the 
extent of giving her a brick house. I have no desire to suggest 
that these things are good in themselves. But man must have 
some outlet into the unknown. We can not live by bread alone, 
nor subsist on a mental diet of stock reports, eulogies of the 
world’s work, and speeches of strenuous politicians. Any change 
which will deepen our emotions and widen our intellects, must be 
for the better. And if such a change sets in, the literature which 
deals nobly with the supernatural must come into its own.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


ALCOHOL IN PROPRIETARY MEDICINES. 


CRUSADE against proprietary medicines on account of the 
alcohol contained in most of them has attracted considerable 
notice of late. Begun by Mr. Bok, editor of 7he Ladies’ Home 
Journal, it has now been taken up by Col/ier’s Weekly in a series 
of articles by Samuel Hopkins Adams. The principal points 
made against the so-called “ patent” medicines are that ridiculous 
claims are made for them, that their manufacturers control the 
rural press through advertising contracts and even influence legisla- 
tion, and that, as already noted, the medicines usually contain a 
large proportion of alcohol, which fact the makers generally con- 
ceal from their patrons. On the other hand, the Proprietary Asso- 
ciation of America has issued a booklet in which it is argued that 
alcohol in proprietary articles is used only as a solvent and preserv- 
ative, and that the medicines are taken in such small quantities 
that any effect from the alcohol is out of the question. That the 
charges may result in the reform of the proprietary medicine busi- 
ness is asserted by Zhe Bulletin of Pharmacy (November), which 
expresses the opinion, however, that the charges are somewhat ex- 
aggerated. Says the editor: 

“It seems evident to careful observers that these several attacks 
upon patent medicines may in time bring results in two particulars. 
In the first place, they may possibly, through both legislative com- 
pulsion and voluntary action in self-defense, cause proprietors to 
publish their formulas upon the label. It is understood that this 
question was rather warmly discussed at a recent meeting in New 
York of the Proprietary Association of America, and that Dr. R. V. 
Pierce and Dr. Stowell withdrew from membership in the body 
because their recent action touching publicity of formulas did not 
meet with general approval. In the second place, more careful 
and guarded claims will doubtless be made in the 
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amounts of beer, wine, or liquor that are taken at a time, and their 
comparisons as to alcoholic content are therefore wholly beside 
the question.” 

A noteworthy result of the crusade, or perhaps a feature of it, is 
the ruling of the United States Internal Revenue Office under 
which medicinal preparations that contain alcohol are classed as 
“beverages” and are subject to the same rules regarding taxation 
and sale as alcoholic drinks. This ruling has also been extended 
to essences and flavoring extracts made with alcohol, and has been 
followed up in some of the States, as in New York, where certain 
medicines have been officially classed as “liquors” by the Excise 
Commissioner. The author quoted above notes, in closing, that 
alcohol is not the only injurious substance used in medicinal prep- 
arations. He says: 


“ The catarrh snuffs and similar preparations which contain co- 
caine are in a very different category. That these articles are 
dangerous admits of no discussion ; and as we see it, the greatest 
and perhaps the only serious evil in connection with the patent- 
medicine industry is to be found at this point. Such actions as. 
have been taken regarding cocaine-bearing snuffs by the New 
York Board of Health, and such laws as many people would like 
to see enacted compelling the honest labeling of these products, 
would go far to correct this evil. . . . Finally . . . we may report 
that the Indiana State Board of Health has decreed that all cos- 
metics, because of their alleged content of mercuric chloride and 
other dangerous substances, must hereafter in that State beara 
poison label, with skull and crossbones.” 





PHOTOGRAPHING THE CANALS OF MARS, 
HE so-called “ canals” of Mars have been successfully photo- 
graphed at the Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona—a 
feat never before accomplished. Attempts to secure negatives that 
would show the canals have been made since 1901, but without 





success, as we are told by Percival Lowell in an 





advertisements of proprietary articles. On this 
point President Voegeli made the following com- 
mentat the recent Boston convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists : 

“*Another subject of grave importance and 
worthy the serious consideration of manufacturers 
is that of advertising. Recent events indicate a 
general attack on patent medicines by leading 
magazines, due largely, in my judgment, to the un- 
warranted claims set forth by some manufacturers 
for their several remedies. These claims are in 
many cases so extravagant as to invite these at- 
tacks upon them and to justify the public in doubt- 
ing the merits of many preparations exploited in 
the daily press. I plead for greater accuracy and 
reliability in the advertising methods of patent- 
medicine manufacturers.’ 

“With reform accomplished in these two par- 
ticulars, patent medicines will not present so vul- 
nerable a front for attack, for many of the charges 
brought against proprietary articles by the re- 
formers have very little basis in reason. Barring 
three or four well-known products admittedly made 
and sold as disguised tipples, it is almost ridicu- 
lous to talk about the danger of acquiring alco- 
holic habits from the consumption of patent medi- 
cines. Every druggist knows that alcohol is used 
in large percentages in the manufacture of nearly 
every last pharmaceutical in his establishment, 
and that as a solvent and preservative there is no 
other agent that will take the place of it. And 
where, forsooth, can any harm be done? A tinc- 
ture or an elixir, or even a patent medicine, is 
taken in doses only of a few drops or a teaspoon- 
ful, and what possible detriment can result from 
the ingestion of half or a third this amount of al- 
cohol—alcohol so disguised in taste, moreover, 








article on the subject in Popular Astronomy (No- 
vember). He says: 


“Two difficulties stood in the way: the one, 
the varying airwaves which now favor, now pre- 
vent, the definition of such fine detail as that of 
the canals; the other, the insufficient speed of 
photographic plates. In the registering of such 
detail the eye has a great advantage over the 
camera; for it can perceive much more sensitively 
than the plate, and furthermore retains an image 
only for the twentieth part of a second. It can 
thus record a moment of apparition; the camera 
can not, but must take the good with the bad and 
yield only a blurred composite picture of both. 

“The writer therefore determined to have made 
a camera on the pattern of a bioscopic film in 
which, behind a Wallace screen, many successive 
pictures might be taken in the hope of securing 
among them some showing the canals. ...... 

“But the essential factor that brought success 
was the one which has been found here so vital to 
visual observation—the diaphragming down of the 
objective to suit the atmospheric currents at the 
time of the observation. Not only did a diaphragm 
prove better than the full objective, but the in- 
creased gain in definition was so great as to much 
more than offset all the bad effects of prolonged 
exposure.” 





Professor Lowell is of opinion that the nega- 
tives “ thoroughly confirm the eye in showing not 
only the existence of the canals but the fact that 
they are continuous lines and not a synthesis of 
other markings.” He furnishes the following de- 
scription of what is to be seen in them. If the 
reader is not able to find as much in the half-tone 
reproductions he must recollect that he is not look- 








that its presence is never suspected? Mr. Bok and 
other reformers do not seem to realize the differ- 


Courtesy of‘ Popular Astronomy.” 


ing at the original photographs: 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF MARS. 


ence between this condition of things and the large 


By C. O. Lampland, May 11, 1905. 


“The dark triangle with its apex pointing 
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downward is the Syrtis Major: the dark area at the top, that is to 
the south of it, is the Mare Erythreum. Leading off from the 
Mare Erythreum to the right shows the narrow dark stretch of 
the Mare Icarium, separating Eria on the north 
from Deucalionis regio on the south. The bent 
line from the bottom of the Syrtis turning sharply 
to the right as it goes is the Nilosyrtis, which 
continuing westward across the print becomes the 
Protonilus. Making the rest of a rhomboid with 
the Nilosyrtis can be descried two short lines, 
one issuing from near the bottom of the Syrtis 
on the right, the other rising from the Peboas 
Lucus at the end of the Nilosyrtis to join it 
nearly. These are the Astaboras and the Vex- 
illum, respectively. Parallel with the second link 
of the Nilosyrtis and below it shows a long dark 
line. This is the Casius. From its left hand extremity can just be 
made out a filament which curves round to the right to enter the 
Syrtis two-thirds way up on its eastern side. This is the Thoth. 
From the other end of the Casius proceeds the Pierius.” 





PHOTOGRAPH OF 
DRAWING OF 
MARS. 


By Percival Low- 
ell, May 11, 1905. 


IS HEREDITY A DELUSION ? 


7T°HAT every peculiarity of a living organism is simply its re- 

sponse to the environment, and that resemblances between 
parent and child are due merely to the fact that like conditions are 
acting upon them, is the interesting and somewhat startling theory 
put forward by Major Charles E. Woodruff in articles published 
in American Medicine (Philadelphia, October 14-21). According 
to this view, it is a waste of time to attempt to explain heredity, 
since it does not exist in the sense in which the word has com- 
monly been used by biologists. Dr. Woodruff believes also that 
his way of looking at biological facts reconciles the two great hos- 
tile camps of evolutionary theory—the Darwinians and the Lamarc- 
k ns. According to the former, acquired characteristics are not 
hereuitarily transmissible; according to the latter, they are so 
transmissible. Much ink has been split over this question, and 
especially over the definition of “acquired characteristics,” on 
which so much depends. According to Dr. Woodruff's view, 
“inherent” variations and “ acquired ” characteristics are identical, 
and neither is hereditary in the received sense of the word. Dr. 
Woodruff quotes treely from modern biological authorities to show 
that explanations of inheritance are tending to the view that the 
environment causes all the differences between individuals. He 
goes on to say: 


“These newer ideas are also breaking down the old distinction 
between heredity and variation, which have heretofore always been 
considered to be very strong opposing forces, one a powerful mo- 
mentum tending to keep the organism in the ancestral groove, and 
the other a side force, tending to push it out. There are really no 
such forces at all. Heredity is a convenient term, like ‘cold,’ 
which does not express any entity at all. It merely means that 
when the environment acting on the ovum has been practically the 
same as that acting upon the parent in its development, the results 
are identical. Variation is a convenient expression for what al- 
ways happens; that is, the environment, which is composed of so 
many thousands of factors, each changing daily, hourly, or from 


“It will, no doubt, be difficult to disabuse our minds of the idea 
that heredity is a force in itself, and different from the chemic 
affinities of the protoplasm, but if it is distinctly understood that 
the word merely stands for the power to react, as the parent re- 
acted, to identical forces, there is no objection to the use of the 
term. Organisms, then, inherit qualities or powers of reaction, 
yuSt asa piece of ice inherits the chemic qualities of the block 
from which it is broken. We might say that heredity is the power 
todo as the parents did, and, naturally, the results attained are 
not necessarily alike in each generation. 

“ There will be considerable objection to this view of heredity as 
a convenient term, but it will disappear if we will recognize that it 
merely means that the new ovum 1s a piece of the old one, and has 
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the same chemiccomposition. If the old ovum has been modified, 
then the new one receives or inherits this modification. 

“Itwas once thought that variations occurred in an infinite num- 
ber of directions, and that there was a wealth of choice for natural 
selection. Eimer and others show that this is not true, but that 
variations appear in only a few definite directions, as we would 
presume from the definite character of the chemic composition of 
the protoplasm. Quetelet proved that they occur; in degree and 
number, according to the law of probability, just exactly as the 
probabilities of the occurrence of the forces of the ever-changing 
environment.” 


That variations and modifications are really identical appears, 
Dr. Woodruff thinks, from the fact that biologists and physiolo- 
gists can not agree on the line to be drawn between them, and have 


often mistaken one for the other. He writes: 


“It should be noted, first, that we have no sure means of distin- 
guishing a modification from avariation. Itwas first thought that 
a congenital anomaly was surely a variation, but that idea had to 
be dropped, as in the above-mentioned scars of smallpox from an 
intrauterine infection; likewise an anomaly appearing later in life 
might bea variation or a modification, according to the time of the 
action of the cause. Consequently, we find that it is apt to be un- 
certain whether a given anomaly is a hereditary variation or an 
acquired modification. 
Many anomalies which 
have been considered 
variations are doubtless 
due to causes acting 
long after birth, and 
there are quite as apt 
to be variations which 
are now considered to 
be acquired modifica- 
tions due to late acting 
unknown causes. 

“It is a remarkable 
fact that in anthropo- 
logic literature there are 
many instances in which 
degenerates with well- 
marked stigmata have 
been photographed and 
studied as normal varia- 
tions, whereas they were 
modifications due to 
some exceptional cause 
in the environment. 
Degenerates are figured 
among the types in Rip- 
ley’s ‘Racial Geography 
of Europe,’ and it is 
astounding that an an- 
tropologist studying our 
Filipinos should have actually pictured the degenerates in the 
prisons as normal variations of the Malay. Quite a few are types 
modified by disease or other adversities, just as among our own 
degenerates.” 








MAJOR CHARLES E, WOODRUFF. 


There is really no such thing as heredity, he 
declares. The resemblances between parent and 
child are due merely tothe fact that like condi- 
tions are acting upon them. 


All this confusion will disappear, Dr. Woodruff thinks, if we 
acknowledge that every change is a response to forces, known or 
unknown, and that no change takes place without the action of 
such forces. Gold remains gold and lead remains lead, unless 
acted upon chemically ; and the same action will always produce 
the same compound. Likewise the parent cells, after their union, 
remain the same in substance as before, and grow up into an adult 
that resembles the parent. There is no necessity of explaining 
this by a reference to “ heredity,” the writer thinks, any more than 
we need explain why a bit cut from a mass of iron remains iron; it 
is only the deviations that need explanation, and since so many are 
evidently due to the action of modifying conditions or forces, there 
is no reason why we should not explain all of them in the same 
way. He says: 

“When a bacterium divides into two, it is practically the same 
organism in two pieces instead of one—bicellular. Each part can 
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scarcely be said to inherit from the mother cell, for it is the mother 
cell, and possesses all of the qualities of the ancestors. It inherits 
in the same way that a piece of ice inherits the qualities of the 
block of ice from which it is broken. Hence variations in unicel- 
lular organisms are impossible—each can be modified, and when it 
divides into two, its modifications persist, of course. In the labor- 
atory, each generation is modified, and in the course of some scores 
or hundreds of generations, the sum total of all the tiny modifica- 
tions of each generation is the modified or attenuated organism. 

“It is proper to apply the same reasoning to a multicellular or- 
ganism—man for instance. When the germ cell is split off, it is 
part of the parent, possessing all the attributes of the part from 
which ithas split. If the parent has been so modified as to change 
this part, it will react to old forces in a new way or be further 
modified, so that degeneration or any other change is a modifica- 
tion. If tuberculosis has poisoned every cell, somatic or genera- 
tive, then the germ cell which is split off to enter the uterus carries 
with it this modification. In this sense, inherent variations are 
impossible.” 

Through Dr. Woodruff’s whole article there runs the idea that 
to the medical profession, with its life-long acquaintance with all 
sorts of racial and individual departures from type, science must 
look to solve this problem of variation, modification, and heredity, 
real or apparent, closely bound up as it is with the welfare of the 


human race. He writes in conclusion: 


“The medical profession, being daily and hourly occupied with 
the study of modifications of this one species of animal, is ina 
position of authority with power to stop the old biologic quarrel, 
and must do it in the interests of the etiology of diseases and de- 
formities and the uplifting of therace. The anomalies are neither 
due to inherent wickedness of the germ plasm, nor are they in- 
scrutable acts of God, but they are due to definite physical causes. 
The offspring of normal people are not foreordained to be normal 
—nor are the children of degenerates necessarily damned. Pes- 
simism has no place in this matter.” 





THE COLORS OF AUTUMN LEAVES. 


UR knowledge of the cause of colored autumnal foliage is 

largely due to the investigations of Sorby, which were pub- 

lished more than thirty years ago. He distinguished twenty differ- 

ent pigménts in autumn leaves, and divided them into groups in 

: accordance with the colors, green, yel- 

low, golden, red, or brown, which they 

produced. Says a writer on the subject 
in the Borsen Zeitung: 


“The dark-brown coloring of the 
* heath is due to the same pigment which 
shows its effect in the leaves of the red 
beech, and in both cases the coloring 
presents an attempt of the plant to pro- 
tect itself from the rays of the sun. In 
the case of the heath the observer read- 
ily finds that that side of the leaf that 
is most exposed to the sun is the most 
strongly colored. The bright yellow 
or orange tints of autumn leaves have 
their origin in another pigment, the same 
that colors the carrot yellow. The red 
color in the dappled leaf of the stork’s 
bill is the same as in the blossom of this 
plant, and the purple color of the turnip 
leaf agrees in its origin with the color 
of the stock-gillitlower. 

“Many of the colors that appear in 
autumn are not really the product of 
that season. Rather they are visible 
then because the green pigment in the 
leaves, which has marked them hitherto, 
has disappeared or at least decreased. Inautumn, while the dimin- 
ution of the vitality of a plant progresses, begins the descent, from 
the leaves into the trunk, of all substances that can still be useful 
to the plant for the future. The substances which remain in the 
leaves, those to which the autumnal colors are mainly due, have no 





FIG. I.—AUTOMATIC DE- 
VICE FOR WATERING 
PLANTS. 
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further value tor the plant, the latter, on the contrary, finding a 
great advantage in,their absence. For this reason the plant finally 
discards all its leaves. If the trees in northern countries should 
retain their leaves through the winter a long fall of snow would 
put them in great danger, for many a branch and bough would 
break under the weight. Perhaps, also, for this reason evergreen 
trees have quite smooth, hairless leaves to prevent as much as pos- 
sible an increase of weight through any bodies that may try to 
cling to them. 

“Almost a hundred years ago a German botanist, von Mohl, 
observed that the falling of the leaves in autumn is one of the 
wisest provisions of nature. In stripping off the leaves cold and 
wind play a far more unimportant réle than is generally supposed. 
It is also much more advantageous for the tree that its leaves fall 
without the assistance of the wind, for if they remain where they 
have grouped and heaped themselves they fertilize the ground 
around the tree. When autumn approaches there is formed at the 
base of the leaf and near its junction with the stem a transverse 
layer of cells which by their very weight so weaken the whole frame 
of the leat that the latter hangs to the branch only by a very thin 
film. This film can often be seen with the naked eye. The final 
tear may happen then perhaps with the aid of the wind, oftener, 
however, through the weight of the leaf itself. Finally, the leaves 
break away also in consequence of frost. When severe cold occurs 
the liquid in the film freezes, dimishes its hold and thereby sepa- 
rates the stem of the leaf from the branch, but they still remain 
connected by a thin layer of ice until it melts, when the leaf falls 
to the earth. 

“In many instances the peculiarities of autumnal colors do not 
proceed from the inner nature of the leaves, but can be traced to 
exterior causes. The spots on oak leaves are caused, it is known, 
by flat, reddish gall-nuts which adhere to the nether side of the 
leaves. A similar phenomenon may be observed in the leaves of 
the ash, which also receive other, unmixed colors from various 
fungi. These, moreover, must be considered as a factor of the 
first importance when the subject of the destruction and coloring 
of leaves is under discussion. Besides, many trees begin to cast 


away their leaves from their upper branches first, others from their 


lower branches. The ash and the beech begin to color their leaves 
at the point, while the lower part is still quite green; the linden, 
the poplar, and other trees, on the contrary, color their leaves from 
the base toward the point.”"—7vanslation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 


AUTOMATIC IRRIGATORS. 


WO devices, in successful use in Germany for watering plants 
automatically, are described in 7he Scientific American, 
which condenses its information from anarticle in Umschau. The 
first device has for its essential feature an untwisted wick about 
five feet long such as is used by lamplighters. This is protected 
by a glass tube about 


three feet long and about maT 
one-quarter inch bore, WN /\ 
bent into a siphon or 
U-shape with one leg 
longer than the other. 


The wick, which fills the 
tube and projects at both 
ends, takes up water slow- 
ly at first, and the whole 
is prepared for use by 
leaving it over night ina 
vessel of water. To quote 








from the article: 
FIG. 2,— AUTOMATIC APPARATUS 
WATERING PLANTS, 


- : : FOR 
“To use this device for 


watering potted plants, 

three or four pots are 

placed near together, and a pail of water is put near and above 
them,ona bench. The short leg of the tube is immersed in the 
water and the flow is started by sucking at the other end. The 
strands of the wick are distributed among the pots, being placed 
in contact with the earth but not with the stalks of the plants. 
One or more strands are assigned to each plant, according to its 
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need of water, and, of course, the entire ow may be given to one 
pot, in which case the end of the tube is inserted in the soil. In 
very hot weather it is advisable to cover the pail and wrap the tube 
with wadding to prevent the wick drying. The German inventor 
of this device says that he has always found it to work perfectly. 
It was designed for watering house plants during the absence of 
their usual caretakers, but it seems adapted to garden use as well. 
Furthermore, it is not apparent why a tube of rubber, tin, iron, 
or lead should not answer the purpose as well as the fragile glass 
tube. 

“The second device, patented in Germany a few years ago, is 
still simpler. It consists of a pear-shaped glass bulb drawn out to 
a pointatoneend. The pointitself is closed, but near it isa lateral 
opening, through which the vessel may be filled with water. When 
filled it is thrust into the earth near the plant, to which it supplies 
the proper quantity of water for several days or weeks, as the 
water flows from the hole with greater or less rapidity, according 
to the dryness of the soil. The apparatus is furnished in a num- 
ber of sizes, holding froma gill to a gallon. 

“Either of these devices offers a convenient means of applying 
liquid or soluble fertilizers, which may be added to the water in 
any proportion desired.” 





DOUBLE ANIMALS. 


NSTANCES where a living creature appears to consist of two 
similar parts capable of a certain degree of separate life are 
noted in an article with the above heading, contributed by J. Car- 
ter Beard to The Scientific American (New York, November 11). 
Mr. Beard notes that this phenomenon occurs abnormally and oc- 
casionally even among human beings. Instances are Helena and 
Judith, the Hungarian sisters (1701-23), the famous Siamese twins 
(1814-74), the South Carolina negresses, Millie and Christina, and 
the Bohemian sisters, Rosalie and Josepha. Often the union is so 
much closer that the consolidated individuals do not survive long 
after birth. Among the lower animals the phenomenon is far 
more common than it is among human beings, and Mr. Beard 
thinks it possible that by persistent selection and breeding 
a race of double monsters might be established. He goes on 
to say: 


“The most curious phase of the phenomenon perhaps, and one 
that seems to occur occasionally among human beings—tho among 
mankind it is alternate and not simultaneous—is rather psychologi- 
cal than physiological, and consists in a double personality which 
to all appearances occupies the same physical organism. A case 
in point among the lower animals is the chameleon, long famous 
for its power of changing its color at will, a power which popular 
accounts have often greatly exaggerated. 

“It is certainly a remarkable animal in many respects, nearly 
allied to no other, and forming a genus entirely by itself. 

“To all appearances, and according to the researches of those 
best capable of forming an opinion on the subject, the nervous 
centers in one lateral half of this animal go on independently of 
those in the other, and it has two lateral centers of perception, 
sensation and motion, besides the common one in which must re- 
side the faculty of concentration. Notwithstanding the strictly 
symmetrical structure of the chameleon as to its two halves, the 
eyes move independently of one another and convey separate im- 
pressions to their respective centers of perception. The conse- 
quence is that when the animal is agitated its movements resem- 
ble those of two animals, or rather perhaps two halves of animals 
glued together. Each half wishes to go its own way and there is 
no concordance of action. The chameleon therefore is the only 
four-legged vertebrate that is unable to swim; it becomes so 
frightened when dropped into water that all faculty of concentra- 
tion is-lost, and the creature tumbles about as if ina state of intox- 
ication. 

“When a chameleon is undisturbed every impulse to motion 
is referred to the proper tribunal and the whole organism acts 
in accordance with its decrees. The eye, for example, that re- 
ceives the strongest impression propagates it to the common cen- 
ter, which then prevails upon the other eye to follow that impres- 
sion and direct its gaze toward the same object. 

“The chameleon, moreover, may be fast asleep on one side and 
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wide awake on the other. Cautiously approached at night with a 
candle so as not to awaken the whole animal at once, the eye 
turned toward the light will open, begin to move, and the corre- 
sponding side to change color, whereas the other side will remain 
for a longer or shorter time in a torpid, motionless, and unchanged 
state with its eye fast shut.” 


In another type of double animal two individuals are born sepa- 

















Courtesy of “ The Scientific American.” 
THE CURIOUS DOUBLE ANIMAL DIPLOZOON PARADOXUM. a 


To the left appears the young animal or Diporpa before becoming double; to the 
right, the egg of Diplozoon from which the single animal is hatched. 


rately and afterward become one, as is the case with the marine 
parasite called Diplozoon paradoxum [paradoxical double crea- 
ture]. It begins life as two solitary and distinct individuals which 
naturalists named “diporpa” before their life history was known, 
and they were supposed to be adult specimens. To quote again: 


“Their appearance at this stage of their life is shown on the left 


‘ 
































Courtesy of ‘‘ The Scientific American.” 
CHAMELEON, SHOWING THE SIDE THAT IS AWAKENED AND BEGINNING TO 
CHANGE, 


Its other side is as yet fast asleep and motionless. 


of the illustration, a little while after they have left their strangely 
shaped eggs, each of which parts near the top into two sections, 
to the upper one of which is attached a long tangle of thread. 
One of these eggs is shown on the right of the accompanying 
drawing. The diporpa is ciliated and free swimming, and exer- 
cises its power of movement in roving about in search of a home, 
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which it finds, if at all, on the gills of some fresh-water fish—the 
bream, the gudgeon, or the minnow—from which it derives its nu- 
triment. Meeting or being joined by others like itself, it selects a 
companion to which it is no figure of speech to say that it becomes 
greatly attached. 

“ There is upon the back of each of the animals a sort of a knob, 
and opposite to it a sucking apparatus by means of which it is able 
to fasten itself securely to any surface to which it wishes to adhere. 
When two of the animals become a single individual, they do so 
‘by twisting over so that each seizes the knob of its companion 
with its sucker, and thus situated they actually grow together as 
shown in the center figure of the cut. The knobs and suckers are 
completely fused, but otherwise the twin animals remain indepen- 
dent.” 





SCIENCE AND THE SOUL. 


G bags best writers use the word “soul” as distinct from “ spirit,” 

altho? the two are often confounded. More exactly the for- 
mer word means only the “ vital principle ”—the thing which differ- 
entiates living from inanimate matter. As such it is sometimes 
distinguished by the name “animal soul.” The question of its ex- 
istence has nothing to do with that of immortality. The problem 
is simply this—a dead dog is evidently different from a live one; 
in what does the difference consist? Has something left the dog, 
or are the elements of his body simply arranged in a different way, 
as are those of a salt crystal when it is melted or dissolved? Sci- 
entific men have in recent years adopted the latter view almost ex- 
clusively, but a school of biologists calling themselves “ neo-vital- 
ists” has now arisen, whose views on the subject are worthy of 
note. Ina long article contributed to the Revue des Questions Sci- 
entifigues Mr. Victor Grégoire explains these views and compares 
them with the generally received scientific ideas. He says: 
“ Wecall ‘biologic mechanism’ the system of scientific philoso- 
phy according to which there is manifested in human beings no 
kind of activity essentially different from those that belong to un- 
organized matter. This system consequently refuses to admit the 
existence in organisms of any ‘ vital principle,’ that is, of any prin- 
ciple of activity essentially different from those that we see at 
work in the inorganic world. The mechanists say that altho they 
have not yet been able to explain more than a small part of vital 
phenomena by the play of physico-chemical forces alone, at least 
such an interpretation is certainly possible; the slow and patient 
researches of the future will bring us, they hope, nearer and nearer 
to what should be considered as the final end of all biologic science 
—the physico-chemical explanation of life.” 


“ Mechanism,” in this sense, the writer tells us, must not be con- 
founded with “materialism.” The former seeks to explain only 
the functions common to all living beings—plants, animals, and 
man; while the latter seeks to account also for those of sense and 
intellect. The form in which the mechanical philosophy of life 
appears most often is named by the writer “organicism.” It re- 
gards the organism as a machine constructed of inorganic mate- 
rials, or represents it as the result of the special and complex ac- 
tion of molecules within the cell, of cells in the tissues, of tissues 
in the organs, and finally of organs in the living body. In its more 
conservative form it does not pretend to explain the origin of the 
arrangement of this organic mechanism, but in its more radical 
type it refers this also to the laws of physics and chemistry. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth century theories of the mech- 
anist type prevailed almost without contest among biologists. 
Recently, however, they have been questioned by a considerable 
group of biologists, to whom the name of neo-vitalists has been 
given, altho many who oppose the present mechanist view would 
not deny the possibility of a consistent mechanist theory. Among 
what the writer calls the “antimechanist” group of biologists are 
such men as Professors Driesch of Heidelberg, Wolff of Basle, 
Reinke of Kiel, Neumeister of Jena, and Schneider of Vienna. 
‘These men, we are told, hold that altho we have succeeded in de- 
termining the physical or chemical factors that enter into many of 
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the phenomena of life, and in analyzing the conditions necessary 
or useful in the accomplishment of certain functions, we have not 
yet accounted for a single vital phenomenon solely by the combi- 
nation of inorganic activities, considering it as a whole and taking 
into account the characteristics that distinguish the organic from 
the mineral kingdom. Such phenomena, for example, are the 
elaboration of chlorophyl in the green leaf and the division of the 
nucleus in cell-growth. These authors therefore regard the whole 
mechanist attitude as unauthorized, and assert that we must either 
admit the hypothesis of a vital principle or at least grant that the 
vitalist interpretation is as likely to be true as the other. From 
the latter clause it will be seen that some of the “ antimechanists ” 
do not assert that a physico-chemical theory of life or of some of 
its elements is impossible; they merely hold that this remains to 
be proved. In this regard, Mr. Grégoire notes, the opponents of 
mechanism are by no means unanimous. They are no more so, 
apparently, when it comes to the formulation of a system of their 
own. Says the writer: 

“If inorganic action is of itself powerless to produce vegetative 
life, there must exist in organisms one or more principles of activ- 
ity that specially belong to them apart from inanimate matter. . . . 
But it is easier to pull down than to build up. ... And this is 
particularly true when we have to do with a question so complex 
as that of life, whose study touches science and philosophy at so 
many points. We should not be surprised, thercfore, at not meet- 
ing in the attempts of the neo-vitalists an entirely satisfactory so- 
lution.” 

Driesch, one of the clearest of these writers, thinks that we must 
go back to Aristotle and the Scholastics, in holding that there are 
in everybody two complementary principles, “ primary matter "and 
“entelechy,” or “substantial form,” the former common to all bod- 
ies and the latter a principle that determines the nature of each 
particular body. Applied to living beings, this system asserts 
that the “vital principle” is of the nature of “entelechy.” It will 
be seen that the discussion carries us rather far afield from what 
we moderns have been accustomed to regard as science. It is in- 
teresting, however, as showing what relationship, according to this 
new view, subsists between the vital essence and the material body. 
Says Mr. Grégoire: 

“In living beings we fiay not say that the soul or entelechy acts 
on matter, that it acts with the aid of physico-chemical forces, 
that it acts on these forces, or that it directs them. We must say 
that a body animated by the vital principle possesses the same ac- 
tive powers as inanimate bodies, which we call physico-chemical 
forces, but that, being informed by the soul, it manages these phys- 
ico-chemical activities in a different manner from that which we 
observe in inanimate nature. 

“You see that in the Aristotelian system the vital principle, the 
soul, is not at all comparable toa pilot steering a ship. Neither 
can we represent it as a monarch enthroned in the living body and 
directing, by magical command, all the movements of the latter. 

“The soul is a constituent element of the living body; it makes 
the body ‘alive.’ And, in truth, we can not distinguish, in the 
organism, something that directs and something that is directed. 
There is simply a being acting in an orderly way and rendered ca- 
pable of so doing by the entelechy, which is its soul.” 

Wat has been quoted necessarily gives but a small idea of Mr. 
Grégoire’s interesting summary of the views of the antimechanists. 
That they are a minority among biologists is not so noteworthy 
as the fact that they exist at all. Their existence indicates a tend- 
ency in modern biological science that is worth watching.— 7vans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THERE is an unfortunate tendency says The Electrical Review (New York), 
to hail electrification as the cure-all for railway troubles. ‘“‘ The electrical sys- 
tem has a number of advantages peculiarly its own, and, at the same time, it 
has certain disadvantages, such, for example, as the cost of installation of the 
system. These are, of course, properly recognized by engineers, and they enter 
into every problem. But to proclaim loudly that electricity should have the 
credit for everything that has been accomplished is apt to do more harm than 
good. The electric railway system has no need of such praise. It stands to-day 
upon its past record, and it asks for consideration upon its merits ; it needs no 
shouting to help along its cause.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE Y. M. C. A. 


HE death of Sir George Williams, who originated the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, is widely commented on by 
the London papers. The high character of this philanthropist as 
a. merchant, his kindness of heart, his liberality, his consideration 
for those he employed are dwelt upon, and the vastness of the 
work which he started in London is noted. The Y. M. C. A. has, 
indeed, we are told, spread like a network all over the earth. Zhe 
Westminster Gazette (London) thus describes its origin : 


“Young Williams was one day walking over Blackfriars Bridge, 
when he suggested to Edward Beaumont, another clerk, that they 
should call their fellow-clerks together and form a society to help 
one another to lead better lives. A circular was issued, and in re- 
sponse twelve clerks met in young Williams’s bedroom. There 
was considerable discussion as‘to what name should be given to the 
new society, and finally it was decided to call 
it the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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London shop; but everywhere the Association has preserved the 
spirit, the earnest religious motive, which characterized its incep- 
tion. It is this spirit, rather than any outward form, that the As- 
sociation owes to its founder, and it is this spirit left free to express 
itself in various forms that has given the Association its vitality.” 


The particular features of the American type of the Association 
are dwelt upon by Owen Kildare in Pearson’s Magazine (New 
York). While speaking of Sir George Williams as “inspired to 
give the first impetus to what is now the Young Men’s Christian 
Association,” he goes on: 


“That the Association work in America is more complex tham 
that in England is due to our national problems. . . . The three 
special lines in which the American Y. M. C. A. excels all others 
are the railroad, Indian, and the colored departments. Then there 
are the student, army, navy, and colonial departments, not forget- 
ting emergency departments, created for special needs, like militia 
summer camps and other great gatherings of men. That the in- 
come from the membership fees could never defray the vast ex- 
penses of the work is evident. Fortunately no other work seems to 

appeal so directly to all classes and, therefore, 








They hired a room in a coffee-shop off Lud- 
gate Hill, and held fortnightly meetings there. 
Every important business house in London 
was informed of the aims of the association, 
and in twelve months more than a thousand 
members had joined, and it was necessary to 
take commodious rooms in a city hotel. 
Branches were formed in London. The 
movement spread to the provinces, then to 
the Continent and America, and, in course of 
time, India, China, Japan, Australia, indeed, 
every country in the world came under its 
influence.” 


Of Sir George’s personal character and 


bearing Zhe Evening Standard and St. 
James's Gazette (London) says: 


“ Personally, Sir George Williams was one 
of the most modest and unassuming of men, 
and was regarded with a very real affection 
and respect by all who knew him. He. 








no other work receives so much substantial 
help as the Y. M.C. A.” 

The Baltimore American declares it note- 
worthy that the founder has “not only had 
the satisfaction of witnessing the remarkable 
growth of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation movement, but he was actively inter- 
ested in and identified with the movement 
throughout his entire life.” The Baltimore 
Herald thinks that “ he must be ranked as one 
of the great men of England,” and the Chi- 
cago /uter Ocean adds that “the Association 
has undoubtedly brought the several branches 
of the Christian Church closer together.” 


THE CLERGY AND COMMERCIAL 
MORALITY. 


UR own flurry in ecclesiastical circles 
over the question of “tainted money” 











always retained the gentle and modest per- 








sonality of the early days of struggle and 
hope. His heart and imagination were benign 
and unspoiled. His kindness to young men 
was a charming trait to the last. Many things 
might be told to illustrate his gentle and bene- 
ficent ways. One will suffice. When many persons were wait- 
ing to see him on pressing and important matters he would glance 
along the line to see the young man who looked most discouraged 
and disheartened, and to him he would give the preference.” 


Association. 


men of England.” 


The Daily News (London) says that he changed the life of the 
London drygoods clerk, and men of his standing in the metropolis, 
and stirred up the churches to do likewise. To quote: 

“ Like all great efforts of a former generation, the ‘Y. M.C. A.’ 
has to some extent suffered from the fact that the churches them- 
selves are learning its lesson. No longer are young men neglected 
as they used to be. The social side of life is becoming more and 
more prominent in the plans of the churches. Sir George Will- 
jams well deserved the title which was bestowed upon him amid 
universal approval. He did a great work which will always live, 
and it is not the least of his merits that he allowed his mantle to 
fall on others who are well able to maintain his ideals.” 


His work was always the object of help and enthusiastic approval 
on the part of the most eminent and prominent personages all over 
the civilized world. 

The papers of the United States add their testimony to the 
worth of Sir George’s labors and the success of his association. 
The Outlook (New York), speaking of the growth and develop- 
ment of the work, says: 


“Scarcely anywhere can be found a Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation which outwardly resembles the society established in that 


THE LATE SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS, 


Founder of the Young Men’s 
The Baltimore Herald thinks 
that ‘“‘ he must be ranked as one of the great 


has had a partial parallel in England, where 
the bishops in convocation felt called upon to 
discuss the question of “ commercial morality.” 
At the time, critics were not lacking to point 
out that since the clergy “are notoriously bad 
men of business, they should keep to their own trade and not inter- 
fere.” To this contention the Rev. James Adderley, writing in The 
National Review (London), replies: “We are not concerned with 
the details of business from a business point of view, but only from 
amoral standpoint. People tell us that falsehoods are told in busi- 
ness. Christians must not tcll falsehoods. It is surely our trade, 
our ‘craft,’ to find out for Christian men what truth there is in such 
allegations, and to do our best to help those who wish to lead a 
Christian life, whether in business or any other occupation.” Mr. 
Adderley looks forward toa time when, “instead of preaching a 
‘salvation’ that only takes effect in the dim future, we will pro- 
claim a present liberty to the captive shop assistant and the en- 
slaved millionaire.” In that time, he asserts, things shall be called 
For example: “ Adulteration shall be called 
murder; and short weight shall be called theft; and customers 
shall be called brethren; and bishops who interfere in business 
matters shall be called peacemakers, the children of God.” 

That the modern business world presents a disheartening specta- 
cle of commercial immorality Mr. Adderley finds evidence in (1) 
“public and semiofficial statements” ; (2) in “general statements 
made by men who can not be accused of partiality or ignorance”; 
(3) in “statements made in newspaper correspondence by those 
who ought to know ” 


Christian 


by their right names. 


; (4) and in “information given to me person- 
ally by those whom I can trust.” Among many quotations given 
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in support of his contention, and in justification of the action of 
the bishops, is the following passage from Sir Edward Fry’s pam- 
phlet, “ The Sin that Sticks between Buying and Selling”: 


“We see the spirit of gambling promoted by the transactions on 
the Stock Exchange and the consequent ruin of many a happy 
home; over-insurance on vessels, resulting in the loss of innocent 
lives; the sweating which is so largely practised in many trades in 
our great cities; a perpetual struggle to make articles which are 
sold look better than they really are; a constant effort, by many 
manufacturers and dealers, to use the trade-marks of the better 
known or more successful competitors, and so to pass off the goods 
of one man as if they were the goods of another; and lastly, but 
not least, the existence in almost all branches of commerce of 
bribery and corruption.” 


In the following sentences Mr. Adderley states what he believes 
to be the attitude of the clergy toward commercial immorality, and 
advances certain suggestions : 


“We clergy are supposed to want to get at the dishonest trader 
in order to brand him. This isnot the case. It is the honest-ones 
we desire to exhibit in our crusade. We are convinced that there 
are enough honest traders and honest customers in this country to 
make falsehood impossible in business. 

“If the whole Christian community, Romans, Anglicans, Non- 
conformists, would combine! No doubt the agnostics would join 
us. All persons, in fact, should cooperate who have any high ethi- 
cal ideal. We could in time sweep away dishonesty. 

“ But as a beginning I would suggest: 

“(1) Let the great commercial leaders frankly confess that there 
is dishonesty going on. Do not let them get angry with the clergy 
and talk platitudes about our being no men of business. 

“(2) Let the business men, who, to their honor, are scrupulously 
honest and have their ‘regulations.’ against misrepresentation and 
so on, come out boldly and set the standard for the rest...... 

“(3) Christian employees who are called upon to act against 

heir conscience must be prepared to run the risk of losing their 
places. This is, in fact, the modern form which martyrdom will 
take. 

“(4) We clergy, on our part, will do our best to preach about 
these matters to the customers. We will not denounce the ‘ busi- 
ness man,’ but we will plead with the consumer and the customer.” 





IS THE MORAL SUPREMACY OF CHRISTEN- 
DOM IN DANGER? 


HIS question, formulated by Mr. L. P. Jacks, editor of 7he 
‘Hibbert Journal (London) is one of the many manifestations 
of a certain searching of heart among the Western civilizations 
ssince Japan has so marvelously revealed herself to the world. 
‘That such a question will seem almost impious to many readers, 
and altogether beside the mark to most, says Mr. Jacks, is due to 
the fact that Christian thinkers habitually exhibit an attitude of 
security which is almost evasion toward “the stupendous facts of 
the non-Christian religions.” The meaning of these facts, he 
maintains, is “so subversive of prejudice, and so opposed to the 
sense-perceptions of the ordinary man, that the human mind is 
unable to grasp their significance all at once ; and thus they remain 
annoticed, because the sweep of contemporary thought is not wide 
enough to encompass them.” In its earliest stages, he asserts, 
Christianity displayed a wonderful power of assimilating elements 
from the various pagan religions with which it came in contact, 
and this power has been cited as one of the surest proofs of its di- 
vine mission. For centuries Christianity has been impervious to 
outside influences, but now, says Mr. Jacks, “it seems likely that 
she is about to experience a return of the conditions she had to 
face at the beginning.” We read further (in Zhe Hibbert /Jour- 
nal): 


“Since the armed aggressions of Islam were finally checked, 
Christendom has lived secure within her own borders; there has 
been no development through the reaction of non-Christian forces ; 
there has been no assimilation of non-Christian ideas; there has 
been no challenge from the outside world; there has been no ex- 
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ternal standard by which the Church could measure either her 
faith or her works. Herself the judge of others, she has been 
judged by none. We may survey a longer period, and say that for 
more than eight hundred years Christianity has been unaffected 
by any event in the world’s history the consequences of which to 
herself can fora moment be compared with those which followed 
the fall of Jerusalem, or the invasion of the Goths, or the rediscov- 
ery of the teachings of Aristotle. Her evolution during this time 
has been rapid, but it has been self-contained. Political changes 
no doubt have played a large part in shaping her fortunes, but 
these changes took place among races she had already conquered 
and in territory that was already her own. Science, classical 
learning, and Biblical criticism have thrown doubt upon many of 
her formulas, but it was science, learning, and criticism to which 
her own deeper spirit had given birth: action and reaction among 
her own component‘elements have been incessant, and productive 
of extraordinary results; this stream of Christian thought has met 
and mingled with that; this part of Christendom has won suprem- 
acy over others; but Christianity as a whole has been unvisited by 
any shock from without, and the day seemed passed forever when, 
as a whole, she had to give account of herself before the world. 

“But now, in spite of all our assumptions, it seems likely that 
Christianity is about to experience a return of the conditions she 
had to face at the beginning. For the first time in the course of 
many centuries she has received a shock from without. A new 
development, outside her own borders, has taken place in the 
world’s history, the peculiar significance of which, for her, lies in 
this: that it affects not this or that element of her teaching, but 
her claim to be the universal teacher of mankind. Christendom, 
as a whole, long accustomed to treat all pagan races as morally 
inferior to herself, now stands confronted by a non-Christian civil- 
ization of vast power and splendid promise, whose claim to moral 
equality, at least, can not be disregarded except by those who are 
morally blind. Through the rise of Japan a fresh term of compar- 
ison has come into existence in the presence of which the self-esti- 
mates of all Christian nations and of Christianity itself will have to 
be revised. What the labor of scholars could not effect is thus 
being brought to accomplishment by the march of events: Bud- 
dhism has ceased to be a curious phenomenon in our eyes, and ap- 
pears as a factor of immense potency in the moral development of 
the race ; a new era has opened in the comprehension of the East 
by the West ; a new environment has been created for Christianity 
as such ; and it is as certain as anything can be in this world, that 
the evolution of the Christian religion will no longer be self-con- 
tained, but will have to adjust its inner relations to the fresh outer 
relations created by these surprising events.” 


The hold of Christianity upon the peoples of the Western world, 
he continues, is rooted in the conviction that “this is the religion 
that produces the best men.” What would be the effect, he asks, 
if a race of non-Christian men should appear who, when judged 
by accepted standards of character, should be at once pronounced 
the moral superiors of the Christian races? He goes on to say: 


“Hard as the effort will seem to many, it has now become the 
plain duty of Christendom to realize that her hold on the moral 
supremacy of the world is not so secure as many of us imagine. 
There is room, nay, opportunity, fora rival candidate. That the 
Christian ideal of moral excellence is splendid, even unsurpassed, 
no one doubts. But no less certain, no less striking, is the failure 
of the West to justify that ideal, both in national dnd private life. 
The sense of dissatisfaction which this failure has produced has 
entered deep into the moral consciousness of Christians all the 
world over; and if the impression has been deep in the case of 
those who profess and call themselves Christians, it has been yet 
deeper with the multitudes who have turned their backs on the 
Church. I rate this feeling among the greatest of the forces now 
moving the minds of men. Other things may create a louder noise, 
but this works revolutions. The question of theological standards 
is being merged into that of the moral, and we are being sum- 
moned, as never before, to find the correspondence between our 
professions and our lives. Such a state of things exposes Chris- 
tendom to a rival challenge, and marks the fitting moment for an- 
other claimant to appear on the scene. ... The astounding 
divorce between the ethical ideals of Christendom and its normal 
practise, the liberty of interpretation with which the first principles 
of Christian morality are misapplied to our social life ; the free- 
dom, amounting to effrontery, with which one thing is professed 
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SOME LEADERS IN THE INTERCHURCH CONFERENCE ON FEDERATION. 


and the opposite practised; the disgraceful sophisms by which the 
Christian conscience is taught to be blind to its own faithlessness 
—these and many other truths of a like nature, once apprehended 
only by a small and neglected company, have during the last three 
years been revealed in their true colors to tens of thousands of 
persons who never thought of them before. Who can doubt that 
the crisis which has so long been in preparation for Christianity 
has been brought appreciably nearer by these things—so near, 
perhaps, as to be even now at the doors?” 





THE GREAT RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE IN 
NEW YORK. 


HAT is widely regarded as one of the most significant relig- 
ious gatherings ever held came toaclose last week in New 
York. The Interchurch Conference on Federation, of which the 
plans and aim have been already outlined in these columns, is de- 
clared by a conservative Philadelphia clergyman to mark ‘the 
greatest epoch in the life of Christianity within the past five hun- 
dred years.” It is generally admitted that the actual results of this 
conference can not be immediately estimated, and that meanwhile 
its chief interest is as a sign of the times. The most impressive 
religious tendency of the past two decades, we are told, has been 
that marked by the efforts of closely allied denominations toward 
actual organic union. The Interchurch Conference, with its more 
comprehensive scheme of federation without union, marks a later 
and broader development of the tendency. 

More than five hundred delegates, representing thirty Christian 
denominations and nearly 20,000,000 communicants, attended the 
conference. The Roman Catholics, the Presbyterian Church 
South, the Unitarians, the Universalists, and over a hundred small 
denominations were not represented. The Presbyterian Church 
South is reported as in sympathy with the ideals of the confer- 
ence, but as convinced that the time is not ripe for federation. 
Nearly all the lesser denominations, says Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, editor of Zhe /ndependent,“ sprang up a hundred years 
ago, or in sections of the land still belated and medieval.” That, 
he continues, “ was the age of division, but we have now come into 
the era of union, tolerance, and liberty.” Writing in hisown mag- 
azine, he goes on to say: 


“It is a fact, not sufficiently considered, that the spirit of unity 
has grown out of the zeal for evangelism. Theseare the two notes 
of the Church of the present day—evangelism and union—which 
distinguish it from the Church of a century ago; the sense of the 


duty to convert the world, and the sense of the duty to come to- 
gether that we may convert the world— that they may be one, that 
the world may know that Thou hast sent me.’” 


During the meetings of the conference, which were devoted 
chiefly to the consideration of the duties of a united Christendom 
toward different practical social problems, protests were heard 
from Prctestant Episcopal and Baptist delegates against the much- 
discussed exclusion of the Unitarians, but the question was not 
formally reconsidered. 


One of the most significant resolutions passed at the conference 
reads in part as follows: 


“That we see in the numerous revelations of ‘graft’ in many 
high places of business and politics the system of a widespread 
commercialism which Jesus called ‘covetousness’ and condemned 
more severely than any other vice, and which has in our time sanc- 
tioned many customs that are not only wicked but criminal. 

“And we urge that, while public indignation is aflame, all un- 
righteous political and commercial customs of rich and poor shall 
be brought to the bar of conscience by faithful preachers, teach- 
ers, and publicists, and especially that the pernicious doctrine that 
‘corporations have no souls’ shall be set aside for Milton’s great 
teaching that nations, and therefore parties and associations, are 
‘moral persons,’ to the end that the highest standards of honor and 
honesty that men set for themselves in individual action may be 
maintained also when they act together, whether in religion or 
business or politics.” 


The scheme of federation, as drafted by the business committee 
and adopted by the conference, provides for the following points : 

“ A federal council of Protestant churches shall meet every four 
years, the first meeting to be held on December 1, 1908. 

“The membership is to be on the basis of four members to each 
denomination in the council, and in addition one member for each 
50,000 communicants. 

“ An executive committee, to deal with the business of the coun- 
cil in the intervals between meetings. 

“The council to act in the capacity of an advisory board, and to 
interfere in no way with the autonomy of individual denominations. 

“ Thirty denominations are to be in the federation at the outset, 
and provision is made for the admission of others.” 


The conference is a step, says the Rev. Dr. Donald Sage 
Mackay, toward the end of “ the unholy spectacle of a competitive 
Christianity.” On the other hand, a correspondent of the New 
York Sun expresses fear of the federation of churches as a 
“Church Trust” which will ultimately tyrannize over the religious 
conscience. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


WHY ARE THE JEWS MASSACRED ? 


SHUDDER of horror has passed through the European 
“ press, and bitter indignation is felt at the massacre of inno- 
cent thousands, men, women, and children, by the contra-revolu- 
tionists, who, we are told, are stirred up against certain classes, 
mostly Socialists, in order to create a diversion, 
as the horse is exposed to the fury of the bull 
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at Odessa, where General Kaulbars had a garrison of 60,000 sol- 
diers yet refused to interfere, is the general opinion of the press. 
Says The Laber Leader (London): 


“ No shadow of doubt exists but the business was an infamous. 
plot on the part of the Russian authorities. We know from the 
warnings put forth months ago by the Jewish ‘Bund ’—the Jewish 
Socialist party—that the Government has been organizing the 
perpetration of these ‘pogroms’ or massacres of the Jews. The 





to save the matador from danger in a Spanish 
arena. One of the instruments of revolution in 
France was terror. The guillotine intimidated 
men into flight or submission, and we are told 
by English and German papers that it is the 
aim of the contra-revolutionists, as working for 
the reactionary party, to cow the revolutionists 
by making examples of some of them. The 
Jews, we read, are the most extreme, the most 
able, and the best organized of the Socialists, 
and constitute the most numerous single na- 
tionality among the many peoples who hoist 

















the flag of socialism in Russia. We are re- 
minded by one paper that Marx and Lassalle, 
the most scientific and popular Socialists of 
their time, were both Jews. 

The Paris 7Zemps records that Maxim Gorky, by an article in 
his recently founded journal, provoked the “Black Gangs” to 
enter upon their work of pillage and decimation. This article was 
intended to denounce and stigmatize the contra-revolutionists, but 
by its somewhat anti-Semitic tone, it unfortunately merely incited 
them to further atrocities. 

In the Veuwe Zeit (Stuttgart) the Social-Democratic weekly, Mr. 
L. Marloff savs that the great strikes provoked these massacres. 
In his own words: 

“While the whole of Russia was trembling under the stress of 
the great strike . . . the reactionary party organized a contra- 
revolutionary government and collected recruits from among hooli- 
gans and the lower population of provincial towns. Students, 

















LIBERTY OR THE LASH, 


“ For heaven’s sake, Trepoff, stand back with that whip!” 
— Westminster Gazette (London). 


Jews, and social democratic workmen were hunted down. The in- 
famous ‘Black Gangs’ perpetrated crimes without number, from 
the assassination of individuals to wholesale massacre.” 


That the Russian authorities were responsible for the massacres 


THE REVOLUTIONARY BARRICADES AT ODESSA, 


Formed of overturned street-cars, bars of iron and iron gratings. 


lowest scum of the cities have been incited, paid, and plied with 
drink for the purpose.” 


This is confirmed by the following editorial comment of the 
London 77mes : 


“All the information . .. that still keeps coming in about the 
massacres at Odessa, Kishineff, and elsewhere in Southern Russia 
only reveals in a more horrible light the atrocities committed by a 


fanatical mob at the instigation of a desperate officialdom.” 


The “Black Gangs,” according to Léoyd’s Weekly (London), 
were hounded on by the soldiers and police, who cried out: “The 
Jews have killed our Emperor and sacked the cathedral! They’ve 
massacred the Christians ! Cut them all to pieces !” and leading the 
mob to the houses signaled out for destruction they began a whole- 
sale butchery. 

The 77zbuna (Rome) involves the Russian clergy of the Ortho- 
dox Church in the fault. The clergy, it says, “full of those preju- 
dices and hatreds which have become traditional, were easily in- 
duced to join in letting loose the storm of contra-revolutionary 
fury.” The London 77mes also fears “ that the Russian Orthodox 
clergy have done little or nothing to check the massacres.” Karl 
Blind, the eminent German publicist, in a letter to the London 
Daily News \ays all the blame upon Nicholas II., because “dur- 
ing all these years, when similar infamies have been perpetrated 
against the Jewish population, he (the autocrat) has never issued 
any proclamation stigmatizing these more than bestial outrages.” 

Many German newspapers regard the treatment of the Jews as 
resulting from their political attitude, which causes them to be con- 
sidered desperate revolutionists, and “a peril” to the country. 
Their high qualities, energy and versatility make them superior to 
the indolent Russians. The Zionism of Russian Jews threatens 
the integrity of the empire. Among revolutionary associations the 
Jewish Bund, according to George Cleiner in the Grenzboten 
(Leipsic), is by far the most active association of the Russian Social 
Democracy. This writer says: 


“The Bund is the most aggressive society among the Radicals. 
This springs from the fact that the Jews are fighting not only for 
material advantages but for the rights of man. Its strength is 
based upon the racial ideal of the Hebrews, and is inspired by 
Zionism. Zionism divests socialistic activity of its unpractical 
Utopianism, for modern Zionism does not look for its fulfilment in 
the Zion of sterile Palestine, but in the teeming plains of Western 
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Russia, in which the Jews have found a home for nine hundred 
years.” 


He goes on to say that out of the 300,000 organized Social- 


Democrats in Russia 205,000 are Jews. The massacre of the Jews 


is traced by the Meuwe Freie Presse (Vienna) 
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lutionist, but because the Jew knew, as the Government did not 
know, that events had taken a turn which gave him ground for 

hope that his aspirations were to be realized.” 
The writer proceeds to remark that “ without doubt the Jews, 
to use the cant term of politicians, are ‘a dis- 








to a deeper source. These atrocious murders 
are manifestations of the fundamental and 
traditionary policy of Czarism from the time 
of Alexander III., and are intended to strike 
dismay and bewilderment into the minds of 
those who are trying to bring about a change. 
To quote: 


“These massacres of the Jews are an ele- 
ment of the contra-revolution, whose aim is 
to excite popular passion, to bewilder the 
minds of the Liberals, to destroy and discredit 
the work of reform which has scarcely yet be- 
gun. The tradition of reactionary activity 
under Alexander III. is not yet extinct; the 
spirit of Plehve still lives in his followers and 
disciples, and its influence penetrates even to 
the palace of the Czar, and the feeble, vacillat- 
ing Nicholas II. can not free himself of it. 
.. .. This spirit causes a gaping fissure of 
fatal weakness in the new political structure 
on which Count Witte is toiling; and the 








quieting element in the State,’” and after giv- 
ing the grounds and causes of the massacres, 
he concludes as follows: 


“ All said and done, the persecution of the 
Jews is a disgrace to a civilized State. The 
causes to which such persecution may be 
traced must be abolished root and branch. 
But the Jews themselves must come to a de- 
termination that they will in future give no 
occasion for just resentment, and must espec- 
ially take to heart the fact that the réle of po- 
litical activity which they have undertaken is 
now atanend. The outcome of any extreme 
measure taken by the Jews can eventually have 
but one result, that of forging weapons against 
their own existence.”— 7ranslations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





LEOPOLD’S COMMISSION ON 
THE KONGO ATROCITIES. 


HE accounts of atrocities committed in 








helplessness of this reactionary spirit is 
especially manifested in the design and pros- 
ecution of infamous massacres among the 


GENERAL KAULBARS, 


Commanding 60,000 troops in Odessa, who 


King Leopold’s Free State of Kongo 
have been repeated by men of unimpeachable 


Jews, which constitute nothing more than a refused to interfere to prevent the massacres honor, missionaries, and statesmen. A West- 


palpable symptom of the accumulated mis- of the Jews. 
eries under which Russia is laboring.” 

The St. Petersburger Zeitung makes a fair attempt to hold the 
scales with steady hand. It impartially blames the Russian au- 
thorities, but it blames and warns the Jews also. The writer looks 
upon Plehve and Pobiedonostseff as “ extraordinarily perspicacious, 
altho one-sided and prejudiced statesmen.” The latter “had no 
personal dislike for the Jews; on the contrary, he regarded them 
as an energetic and gifted people. But that made them dangerous 
in Russia, and the Jews accordingly must be wiped out.” “There 
was no revolution in Russia before the time of Plehve, and when 
the revolution came he decided to drown it in a torrent of Jewish 
blood.” According to this writer, “ Plehve was right in his con- 
clusions,” and he gives his reasons for this as follows: 


“The presence of the Jews always threatened a revolution, not, 
as Plehve falsely considered, because the Jew was a natural revo- 


ern reader of THE LITERARY D1GEsT, how- 

ever, Mr. Andrew Maguire, of Chicago, sends 
us a letter recently received from his brother,a Roman Cath- 
olic missionary in the Kongo, which depicts the administration 
there in the most rosy hues. The reverend missionary declares 
that in the whole course of his missionary travels, in which he has 
traversed the main routes of the Kongo and conversed with all 
classes of the population, he has not heard of a single outrage such 
as Morel relates, even from the many Protestant missionaries 
whom he met. Now that King Leopold’s Commission have re- 
turned from the Kongo State, after investigating the condition of 
the colony and the charges made about ill-treatment of the natives, 
the subject has come up once more. Jn its report the Commis- 
sion state that the whites have not been guilty of mutilation, but 
they condemn the harsh meth, +s of enforcing taxes, the imprison- 
ment of women as hostages for the payment of taxes, and similar 




















THE CONTRA-REVOLUTIONARY MOB AT ODESSA, 


Carrying national flags of Russia and bearing the portrait of the Czar. The despatches tell us that the Jewish quarter in Odessa was practically wiped out by the 
mob, and thousands were killed or wounded. 
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abuses. On the whole, they give a glowing account of the condi- 
tion of the Kongo Free State and say : 


“Our voyage to the Kongo produced an impression of admira- 
tion and wonder. Security reigns to-day in a country which 
twenty-five years ago was plunged in barbarity, plundered by Arab 
tribes and strewn with markets for human flesh. The slave trade 
has now disappeared, cannibalism seeks hiding, and human sacri- 
fices have become rare. Villages have sprung up, railroads have 





























TWO ROYAL HUNTERS. 


KING EDWARD (to King Leopold of Belgium) —‘‘ Look here, Leopold, if you 
will give me a leg of the bird, I'll let you bring it down.” 
— Fischietto (Turin). 


been constructed to the head of the equatorial forests, steamers 
mavigate the rivers, the post and telegraph operate, hospitals have 
been established, and governmental administration proceeds effec- 
tively in that vast territory.” 


The report has met with a varied reception from the press. 
The German papers, to whom the difficulties of African road- 
making are well known, while they are too wise, perhaps, to 
throw stones when glass is so near, summarize without criticism 
the report. The Frankfurter Zeitung says in a very characteris- 
tic tone: 


* There is no doubt that the report issued by the Kongo commis- 
sioners, appointed under pressure from England, is of extraordi- 
nary and far-reaching interest. The members of the Commission 
have done {all justice to the young African State ; they praise and 


admire the development of the country, the fairness with which 


the Government is carried on, and the revenue collected. The 


administration of justice is honorable and equitable. With regard 


to the mutilation of natives by cutting off hands, etc., such as the 
English missionaries have seen, no testimony, direct or indirect, 
points, they say, to the guilt of any white man in the matter. .. . 
Do not France, England, Germany know of similar incidents and 
similar charges arising in their own colonies?” 

The /ndependance Belge (Brussels) naturally claims complete 
impartiality for the Commission, and accepts its word for every 
detail, particularly dwelling on the praise it gives to the work of 
Leopold; but admits that there have been some failures and weak- 
nesses in the administration of the colony. The LZ¢totle Belge 
(Brussels) observes: 

“The report of the Commission, while recognizing the striking 
progress which has been made in all departments of African activ- 
ity, condemns certain abuses and excesses. It suggests, however, 


methods by which they can be rendered rarer and more excep- 
tional.” 


The English newspapers condemn the report as partial and con- 
stituting a mere “whitewash.” In temperate and guarded lan- 
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guage the London 7imes, after mentioning the suggestions of the 
Commission and the fact that the King of the Belgians has ap- 
pointed a board to carry them out, adds: 


“We shall look forward hopefully to the reforms which it will be 
the duty of the new Commission to recommend and of the Admin 
istration to enforce. But the responsible authorities, whether in 
Belgium or in Africa, must be warned that any partial excuses 
which may be found for them in the past must mainly rest upon 
the difficulties inseparable from the task which was set before 
them, and that any attempt either to shelve the report or to shrink 
from giving full effect to its recommendations would call down 
upon them the unanimous condemnation, not of this country alone, 
but of the whole of the civilized world.” 


According to 7he Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette 
(London) Leopold is being imposed upon by his Commission. 
This journal declares: 


“King Leopold has been ‘sold’ by his workmen. After the re- 
port of the Commission, he can hardly wriggle out of the shame- 
ful truth, or avoid his manifest duty. Perhaps rumor has from 
time to time exaggerated the horrors; but we now know plainly 
that when we heard what seemed fantastic tales of wanton and un- 
civilized savagery we were listening to the truth. The administra- 
tion of the Kongo Free State has obviously been a medieval blot 
on the page of modern history. It must be erased, and fair wri- 
ting must take its place. This Kongo business has been as slip- 
pery as an eel, as venomous as a snake. Now that the eel has 
been ‘secured the snake must be killed. In no spirit of complacent 
superiority we are entitled to warn King Leopold that the twen- 
tieth century can not tolerate such abuses. It is for him to avenge 


_ the past in reorganizing the future. . But it is for the civilized world 


(and especially for us as pioneers in colonial government and 
champions of justice and humanity) to support very strenuously 
the immediate steps which King Leopold can not hesitate to take 
to put an end to scandals and horrors that are now beyond the pale 
»f doubt.” 


The London Morning Standard, however, sums up in the clear- 
est way the general verdict of English-speaking people who pro- 
fess to have had some of the best opportunities of learning the 
truth. Leopold, King of the Belgians, is to be held responsible, 
according to this influential organ, for all the atrocious injustices 
and bloody mutilations perpetrated, as Mr. Morel has over and 
over again shown, by the Belgians of the Kongo Free State. 
Magistrates, soldiers, tax-collectors, and rubber manufacturers 
have persistently treated the Kongo blacks with diabolical cruelty. 
Compulsion, we are informed, is to be applied to Leopold by the 
united Powers of Europe if he delays, on any pretext, to carry 
out the obvious reforms suggested by his Commission and inaug- 
urate a reign of justice and humanity in the Kongo. England is 
ready to lead in compelling the King of Belgium to take the right 
course, says this paper. Its words are as follows: 


“The Kongo is, indeed, full of ‘cruel habitations,’ and the 
warmest praise is due to Mr. E. D. Morel, the honorary secretary 
of the Kongo Reform Association, through whose unremitting 
exertions and self-sacrifice this welter of abomination has been 
brought to light. The blame must lie at the door of Leopold, King 
of the Belgians, and, by guarantee of Europe, sovereign of the 
Kongo Free State. Europe placed in the hands of that monarch, 
in return for the right of amassing great profits, the duty of secur- 
ing to his native subjects the privileges of civilized government. 
He has availed himself to the full of the right, while utterly neg- 
lecting the duty. Europe must now step in to compel its fulfil- 
ment, and we trust that Great Britain will lead the way. Else 
Europe will become partaker in the misdeeds of the Kongo Gov- 
ernment. The iniquities of the local administration are proved up 
to the hilt. Either the head Government under King Leopold can 
not compel decent behavior on the part of its emissaries, or, thanks 
to greed of gain, it will not. In either case, the guarantors of the 
State have the last word, and it is imperative that it should speed- 
ily be spoken. Otherwise the mission of Europe, to give freedom 
and justice to the barbarous tribes of the world, becomes a mock- 
ery and a sarcasm.” — 7rans/lations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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MR. BALFOUR’S SPEECH OF DESPAIR TO 
THE UNEMPLOYED. 


HE English press in general speak with bitterness of the 
helplessness of the “one man who under the British Consti- 
tution is responsible for the situation” when to the unemployed 
thousands he announced his inability tohelp them. Mr. Balfour’s 
resignation is hourly expected, but we are told that his words of 
despair were heard with indignation, and many say that free trade, 
which hands over the work ofthe English unemployed to foreign- 
ers, is the secret of the disastrous state of the London labor 
market, and that it is “up to the Prime Minister” to find ways to 
remedy the condition of things which forces men, women, and 
children to come clamoring for work and bread at the door of the 
Government offices. 


The London 77mes thus describes the gathering : 


“The demonstration was, perhaps, the most striking and signifi- 
cant of the kind that has been held in London for several genera- 
tions. The women who composed the greater part of it belonged, 
obviously, to the poorer classes. The bulk of them were the wives 
of navvies, dockers, and casual laborers generally, and the pinch of 
poverty and hunger, brought about by the unemployment of their 
husbands, could easily be traced in their dress and in their white 
and drawn faces. A large number of the women carried babies in 
their arms. The alternative was to stay at home and lose their 
share, for whatever it was worth, in what they understood was to 
be a great occasion. The absence of several hundreds of women 
who had been expected to take their place in the ranks was ac- 
counted for by their acceptance of this alternative. Many of the 
mothers led children of very tender years by the hand, while others 
were fortunate enough to get their young ones accommodated in 
one of the three carts which brought up the rear of the procession.” 


Mr. Balfour met this delegation at the express command of King 
Edward and addressed them in a speech, in which he gave them 

















PARADE OF THE WIVES OF LONDON’S UNEMPLOYED ON NOVEMBER 6. 


plainly to understand that the Government could do nothing for 
them by opening Government workshops for the unemployed. 
He hoped the Unemployed Act passed last session would tend to 
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the alleviation of their sufferings to some degree. He concluded 


as follows: 


“T should hope that under the Act which the Government passed 
last session, imperfect tho it may be—imperfect, indeed, as I think 
it is, for I personally preferred the measure in its old shape—but 
under that Act, with the aid of the public spirit and the generosity 
of those who themselves 
belong to the metrop- 
olis, although they do 
not live in the East End 
among the sufferers 
whose cause you have 
come here to plead to- 
day—I do not believe 
that the bill, so aided, 
will not do something 
materially, something 
lasting, if not to put an 
end to, at least to miti- 
gate, a state of distress 
which I can most truly 
assure those whom I 
am addressing the Gov- 
ernment recognize, ac- 
knowledge, and deplore, 
and which, as far as 
they are severally and 
collectively concerned, 
they will do everything 
in their power to miti- 
gate.” 

Mr. W. N. Crooks, 
M.P., who, with his 
wife, headed the pro- 
cession, in expressing his disappointment at the Prime Minister’s 
non possumus, moved a resolution which was enthusiastically car- 
ried. As reported in 7he 7imes he proposed this resolution ina 
speech in which he said that no one was more full of hope than he 
was when he went to the Local Government Board. He could not 
realize that a man like the Prime Minister would have been guilty 
of delivering a speech of despair such as he had delivered to the 
deputation. Practically he had said, “What can I do?” The 
whole speech was unworthy of even a two-penny-halfpenny states- 
man. The resolution was as follows: “This mass-meeting of 
women, having heard the result of the deputation to Mr. Balfour, 
expresses its profound indignation at the hopeless and ineftectua! 
reply of the Prime Minister, and pledges itself to continue to or- 
ganize and work until the Government does provide men who are 
workless and are ready to work with employment.” 











WILL CROOKS, M.P. 


Who, after Balfour’s speech to the working- 
men’s delegates, expressed his disgust and indig- 
nation at the helplessness of the ministry. 


The London Dai/y News makes a rather scathing comment on 
this incident and speaks as follows: 


“ After his reply, Mr. Balfour was addressed by Mr. Crooks in 
terms which no deputation has dared to use in the past toward the 
first Minister of the Crown. Here at last was an occasion where 
the truth went home to both sides. On the one side of the table 
stood a company of desperate and miserable poor. On the other 
side of the table stood the one man who, under the British Consti- 
tution, is responsible for dealing with such a situation. The cry of 
the unhappy deputation was met by a simple, cruel, unmistakable 
non possumus. For once, Mr. Balfour was lucidity itself. He 
could do nothing for the unemployed, and he said so. He sent 
away these thousands of victims of social injustice without one ray 
of hope or of comfort. They are, in fact, to be left to waste away 
by hunger—they, their wives, and their children—such is Mr. Bal- 
four’s definite and inexorable conclusion.” 


Mrs. Crooks in an interview with a representative of the London 
Standard is reported to have said: 


“We are bitterly disappointed. Mr. Balfour has promised us 
practically nothing. 1f the Government only knew of the hunger, 
poverty, and degradation among the unemployed they would do 
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something. It is in Mr. Balfour’s hands, next to the King’s, to 
help us, and whom have we to look to except Parliament?” 


The London 7zmes says that Mr. Balfour was obliged to reject 
“the facile remedies ” proposed by Mr. Crooks and his adherents, 
and adds that the real cause of the present distress is free trade, 
by which the work that should be done in London is executed in 
Berlin. To quote: 


“The State could without difficulty put our labor upon equal 
terms with labor in other countries, and then the qualities of our 
workmen would have fair play. But the Liberal party is going to 
die in its last ditch rather than listen to a proposal which sets at 
naught some theories propounded sixty years ago. Sowe give our 
real employment to foreigners and then have to face the demand— 
which after all is not without an element of justice—that we should 
make good its absence by inventing and paying for sham employ- 
ment.” 


The same paper deprecates all artificial attempts to give work to 
the unemployed and practically echoes Mr. Balfour’s statement 
when it says: 


“It may be hoped . . . that no political party will lend itself to 
propagating or promoting the fallacy of national workshops, or 
give any countenance to the theory that the State is bound to at- 
tempt the ruinous and impossible task of finding work for all those 
whose work is unsalable. All that the community can do in this 
direction is to aid in organizing and encouraging such work of an 
economically sound character as may be found undone and yet 
doable by better organization. The work must pay, otherwise the 
wages are only disguised Poor Law relief upon an extravagant 
scale and in a most demoralizing form.” 


The Standard editorially condemns the tone of the Prime Min- 
ister’s speech and declares: 


“We think he took a wrong and a narrow view of his duty; that 
he missed the chance which, perhaps, comes to a statesman only 
once in his lifetime, and thereby has committed his party to a 
course which, we are convinced, it does not approve, but the odium 
of which it can not escape.” 


The Saturday Review (London) taunts Mr. Balfour for dosing 
the unemployed with “Scotch philosophy,” and remarks of the 
Premier’s utterance: 


“It was described by one of the deputation as a speech of de- 
spair. This was not the real note of it, but rather a want of ap- 
preciation of the seriousness of the question. Mr. Balfour after 
many expressions of sympathy dealt with the matter in a dilettante 
spirit and indulged himself in a dry criticism, in which there was 
neither reality nor earnestness. Nothing could have been more 
incongruous than such a speech made to such an assembly.” 





PARISIAN COMPLIMENTS TO A RESIGNING 
MINISTER. 


HE news of riot, of famine, and of social and political dis- 
tress and disorder that fills the columns of other European 
newspapers directs attention, by contrast, to the French press, 
which mirrors a country that “has no annals.” With Russia in the 
throes of a great upheaval, with Austria-Hungary facing the worst 
crisis it has known in recent times, with Germany in the grip of a 
meat famine, with England helplessly witnessing great parades of 
the unemployed, and with the Scandinavian peninsula rent with 
political dissension, France can find no more exciting topic to dis- 
cuss than a cabinet minister who was rude enough to accentuate 
his resignation by stamping out of the Chamber of Deputies and 
slamming the door! This “pettish exit” of Mr. Berteaux, the 
Minister of War, instead of exciting admiration or sympathy, 
seems to have had just the opposite effect. As the Parisian press 
describe it, this “ vulgar adventurer” acted like a “ spoiled child.” 
He“ made ascene,” talked like a “ buffoon”; then when the division 
displeased him, threw down his portfolio on his chair, made “a 
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brutal exit,” “ banging the doors” behind him. He was guilty of 
“imposture” to the very last. Only the pacifist Jaurés in his per- 
sonal organ regrets the fate of a Minister of War, who has been 
considered by the army their sinister and incompetent representa- 
tive in the councils of state. The “army is avenged,” says the 
Eclair (Paris), which.continues : 


“The army of the country, which has been outraged by the pres- 
ence of a Berteaux as Minister of War, is hugely pleased ; he has 
passed judgment on himself, and has been his own executioner. 
The army is avenged, and has been delivered irom the power of a 
hateful buffoon, whom 
the absurdity of politi- 
cal combinations had 
invested with the most 
feartul responsibility, 
namely, that of defend- 
ing the nation during a 
tragic year, in the course 
of which we had run the 
risk of a rupture with 
Germany.” 





The same_ journal 
speaks of him asa “ vul- 
gar adventurer spoiled 
by an incredible streak 
of good luck,” and ac- 
cuses him of aspiring to 
the presidency of the 
republic. After detail- 
ing his gradual rise to 
public office the wviter 
goes on: 














“All the world knew 
that he did not intend The millionaire Minister of War, who resigned 
his rise to greatness to ina “ huff,” because of an unfavorable division, 
end there. He had his 
eye fixed on something far more exalted, and the presidency of the 
republic was the final dream of an ambition which he promoted by 
num berless intrigues.” 


MR. BERTEAUX, 


The /igaro (Paris) accuses the ex-Minister of War of an attempt 
to overturn the Rouvier cabinet, and remarks that “this revolu- 
tionary millionaire, with his insatiable lust for power,” has “ made 
a miserable shipwretk” of his career. It proceeds in the follow- 
ing terms to accuse him of almost every political crime in so re- 
signing his office : 


“ This small piece of villainy he has executed with all the theatri- 
cal posing, all the silly buffoonery, which he knows how to trot out 
on every occasion. To the last hour of his dangerous period of 
office he has exhibited his true character and practised his unceas- 
ing imposture for the promotion of an ambition which nothing can 
satisfy.” 


This accusation is repeated by the Gaz/ozs (Paris) in the follow- 
ing terms: 


“He expected to bring about an immediate ministerial crisis, 
and to overthrow Rouvier by a blow craftily aimed at him from 
behind. The stroke miscarried; Mr. Rouvier still stands his 
ground. It is Berteaux himself who has fallen into the ditch. 
‘ The enginer hoist with his own petard!’ an old proverb, which 
finds here a new, and we may say, a most happy illustration. Mr. 
Berteaux banged the doors behind him, but the republic did not 
seem to be shaken at his exit.” 


The last howl or sigh of this tempest in a teapot appears in the 
Soleil (Paris), which thus accuses the ex-Minister of designing to 
sell France to Germany : 


“We demand a soldier as the successor of this mischievous 
bucket-shop operator, whom the spirit of internationalism had set 
up as Minister of War in order that he might g1,* France over into 
the clutches of William II.”— 7vanslations made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


WOMEN ON THE LABOR QUESTION. 
THE MAN OF THE Hour. By Octave Thanet. 477 pp. Price, $1.50. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 


THE GRAPPLE. By Grace Macgowan Cooke. 415 pp. Price, $1.50. L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston. 


THE LonG Day. By Dorothy Richardson. 303 pp. Price, $1.20. The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. : 

T shows a widening of the world’s interest in the acute problems of 

life that (unlike the author of ‘‘ The Breadwinners,”’ the forerunner 
of them all) a novelist of to-day is quite willing to announce himself or 
herself as the author of a “‘labor”’ novel. 

Two clever new novels dealing with this problem of master and man 
appear in the fall book lists. Both, strangely enough, are written by 
women, rather than men. Both 
purport to deal in fair temper with 
the interests of employer and em- 
ployed. Each, placed in the Middle 
West, hinges upon the episode of a 
‘strike,’ and each\ condemns the 
striker and upholds the _ strike- 
breaker. A third book, “the true 
story of a New York working-girl as 
told by herself,” shows, in this case 
at least, that fact may be more inter- 
esting than fiction. 

“The Grapple,” by Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke, is the story of the 
owner of a mine in contest with a 
force of miners. This owner, once a 
man with the pick, has risen to be 
the man with the payroll. Having 
a practical knowledge of mining 
matters and an inside experience in 
strikes, he makes a notable success of his superintendency till there 
comes a clash with the Miners’ Union. In this break the superintendent 
takes his stand upon the ground that he owes it to himself to run his 
business in any way he sees fit; something of a fallacy, however, for Mr. 
Mark Strong; for let any man try to run a business past the limit of the 
law, and he is soon stopped with a jerk, and shown that he does not run 
his business to please himself alone, but also to please the public. And 
this protective barrier, one might add, has been built up against unjust 
encroachments by the public demand. 

Strong is rather a lovable and humane man. His cause, however, 
would have been strengthened had he done his ‘‘Golden-Rule-Jones”’ 
acts from the start, for the benefit of his white laborers, his old-time 
fellow laborers—had he begun his building and running of a fair-price 
store; his fitting up of a restaurant with pure food and drinks at cost; 
his laying out of a park and drilling of a band of musicians. But his 
philanthropy seems rather an afterthought, as he waits to organize those 
progressive ideas until, after the crucial strike, his white men go out, and 
he brings in a swarming stockade of blacks to run his mine. 

We leave Strong standing pat against the union, a “dead line’? around 
his place, and all the vexed labor questions still unsettled. 

In Octave Thanet’s ‘The Man of the Hour”’ wé have the story of a 
' tich man’s son who turns from a romantic attempt to cast his lot with 
the working people just in time to save the family property from the 
violence of strikers. The boy, sprung from the marriage of an ardent 
Russian princess with revolutionary ideas and a practical American 
manufacturer, inherits a temperamental unevenness—a Russian imag- 
ination, struggling with a Puritan sense of duty. His mother instils into 
her sympathetic child her own spirit of revolt at the social injustices of 
the world. He flings his life and fortune into the cause of labor and 
becomes the magnetic center of a great strike. But the problem is too 
big; there are blunders, there are villainies, and his fine enthusiasm 
begins to ooze away. The conventional business man in him rises up- 
permost of the poet and reformer. ‘Tradition, society, family—all the 
influences about him tend to draw him back to the orthodox, comfortable 
routine. He comforts himself with the easy optimism: “The real way 
to better the condition of working-men is to make better workers of them. 
They have now taken about all they can of the share of their employers.”’ 

We leave John Winslow, once crying the right and duty of working- 
‘men to band together for the common good, now in his father’s factory 
battling against the efforts of banded workers, smuggling in “scabs,” 
and calling out the militia. But we feel that in the evolution of a busi- 
ness man we have seen the deadening of an altruistic, Christ-like spirit. 

Both novels have a crisp, eye-on-the-object literary style, and deal in 
philosophy easily followed, however large the issues at stake. Octave 
Thanet pitches her book upon a more fashionable level of society than 
does Mrs. Cooke. One instinctively recognizes in Octave Thanet an 




















OCTAVE THANET, 
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arm’s length, patronizing attitude toward the grimy, sweaty working- 
man—an attitude unintentional, but none the less palpable. Mrs. 
Cooke’s feeling seems more compassionate for those “who delve in the 
cold and dark.that others may sit warm in the light.’”” Octave Thanet 
is at her best in depicting children. She loves them in any rank of life, 
and gets them on paper in all their whimsicality, their straight-to-the- 
mark directness, their consistent inconsistency. 

In “The Long Day” the story is told by a girl who is both spectator 
and worker, a country girl, who, to earn her living at the age of eighteen, 
worked in New York for $3 a week, and suffered and nearly starved; 
but was seeing as well as working, and always with intelligence and a 
marvelously wide outlook and a profoundly logical brain. As the writer 
most cogently puts it, the average factory girl “‘can not work and does 
not work; she is simply worked. . . . To work is a boon and a privi- 
lege; to be worked is degrading.” The false sentiment expressed so 
frequently about the American working-girl is, according to this book, 
largely responsible for the girl’s false attitude toward her work. To 
slight work has become an ideal of refinement. Each girl is her own 
heroine, and during working hours she is not listening for orders, but 
for the footsteps of King Cophetua. 

The writer had the advantage of doing her book from necessity through 
the terrible hardships of the sweatshop existence. She did not “visit”’ 
the shops for literary purposes. She came to New York without friends, 
influence, or money, because there was a “new-made grave on a wind- 
swept hill in western Pennsylvania.” 

And so she started hunting for work, using her last precious pennies 
to answer advertisements and to pay carfare from factory to factory. 
She tramped for weeks, often wet and sick, always tired and hungry. 
She met every discouragement, every impertinence, every covert inso- 
lence that the shabby, poverty-stricken girl who doesn’t know how to 
work must meet in the lower East Side. She went to cheaper and cheaper 
lodging-houses, and met there the cruelty and the unkindness that seem 
inevitable where philanthropy is the half-source of a working-girl’s home. 
She found in the factory district the money paid for the longest sort of 
hours for a green hand was seldom more than $2.50 a week, and, badly 
as she was living, it was costing her $4. Still, it was work or starve, and 
by a stroke of luck she at last started in in a flower sweatshop that actu- 
ally paid as high as $3 a week to a beginner. In this shop she lost for- 
ever any sentimental ideas about the “‘ beauty of labor” and the “charm 
of independence”’ to be found in the American metropolitan work-girl’s 
life. She learned to the dregs the false standards of play and work, of 
joy and sorrow of these girls, their enjoyment of tawdry books, worse 
jokes, false sentiment in plays, jeers for kindness and goodness. She 
saw the appalling evil that the word equality has worked, the vividness 
of class hatred mixed with insatiable 
curiosity about the hated class, the 
cheerful acceptance of insolent famil- 
iarity from men for the sake of pro- 
motion, and always, everywhere, the 
intention to give the least and poor- 
est work that could win any financial 
return. 

Not that she did not meet kind- 
ness. When the women about her 
could obliterate any sense of mental 
or social difference, some of them 
gave her sympathy, some help, and 
some crude advice that she should 
more closely imitate their ways. Out 
of three years’ experience she found 
at one shop girls who were gentle to 
each other and to her, who were proud 
of doing good work, who were thought- 
ful of their speech,who were interested 
in the better things of the world, whose ideal of success was not entirely 
mercenary, and whose ethical point of view was not wholly a medley of 
the sentiment of music-hall songs and yellow books. This she attrib- 
uted to the unusual personality of the forewoman, who, with great 
sweetness of character and bigness of heart, drew to her the better class 
of working-girls, and made them better day by day. 

However, at the end of her three years’ terrible battle for life in the 
factory slums, her help came from a working-girl, or perhaps a girl rather 
nearer the professional lines, who nursed her back to health and found 
for her an opening to more profitable and more congenial work. Then, 
by great patience, pluck, and perseverance, she learned how to work, and 
when ‘The Long Day”’ was finally suggested by a New York editor, she 
was earning $20 a week as a stenographer. 

A book written with so much understanding and insight would not be 
complete without the suggestion born of experience of some remedy for 
the betterment of the enormous waste material in New York known as 
the working-girl. 

“We have,” to quote the summing-up in the last chapter, “a crying 








GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE. 
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need for two things. . . . We need a well-regulated system of boarding- 
and lodging-houses, where we can live decently upon the small wages we 
receive. . . . There must be no semblance of charity, and no rules and 
regulations that are not in operation at the Waldorf or the St. Regis. 
The curse of such attempts in the past has been coercive morality.” 

The other need is for a greater interest on the part of the Church, and 
an effort by this all-powerful institution to bring about some adjustment 
of the working-girls’ social and economic difficulties. The Church can, 
she concludes, “be the greatest good to this great army of women march- 
ing hopelessly on, ungeneraled, untrained, and, worst of all, uncaring.” 

Turning to the opinion of the critics, the Boston Herald declares that 
“The Man of the Hour”’ is “decidedly the American novel of the year’’; 
and the Chicago Record-Herald says that “the novel is one that you can’t 
lay down till it is finished.” It is “fine in spirit and thoroughly read- 
able,” says The Outlook. The Philadelphia Press, however, finds its 
construction so faulty that “the narrative is lacking in impulse and the 
reader’s interest is allowed to flag’; and The Independent observes that 
“the latter half of the book is stuffed with not very enlightening discus- 
sions of labor problems, and it ends in an absurdly conventional way.” 

The press, generally, have a good word to say for ‘The Grapple.” 
Among those that consider it favorably are The Times Saturday Review, 
the New York Evening Post, the Brooklyn Eagle, the Boston Herald, 
the Chicago News, the Cleveland Leader. the Philadelphia Ledger and 
the Detroit Free Press. The Times Saturday Review says: “If read by 
the captains of industry and the leaders of labor, one would think it 
could hardly fail of the beneficent mission of helping each to understand 
the other” The Interior (Chicago), however, observes that this book 
“demonstrates the ability of a clever author gracefully to go beyond her 
depth and buoyantly float out again without especially exciting any 
one” The story, we are told further, “neither thrills nor solves nor 
even thrusts any original economic theories upon the reader.” 

As for “The Long Day,” the Washington Star calls it ‘“‘one of the 
really significant books on modern social problems,” and many other 
papers give it high praise. “I would rather have written ‘The Long 
Day’ than ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’’ declares Miss Gertrude Barnum, 
national secretary of the Women’s Trade-Union League; and Jack Lon- 
don, writing in the San Francisco Examiner, says that “it should be read 
by every man, woman, and child who cherishes the belief that he or she 
is not a selfish clod.” The New York Globe remarks half-skeptically, 
however: “That the experiences described are actual, there will be no 
doubt, altho it is more than probable they are the result of a clever and 


courageous sociological experiment rather than a necessitous attempt to 
earn a livelihood.” 





CROCKETT CLANKS THE SWORDS AGAIN. 
THE CHERRY RisBBaAnp. By S. R. Crockett. Cloth, 410 pp. Price, $1.50. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York. 
ROCKETT has at last returned to his early methods of story tell- 
ing and “The Cherry Ribband” is a thrilling drama-novel of 
the joyous old, type of Dumas and Hope—and Crockett. It is a thou- 
sand miles away from the problem story, and the story with a motive, 
and the still more recent innovation in fiction, the story that jeers in 
epigrammatic numbers. ‘The Cherry 
Ribband” is a literary melodrama. 
Of course, you know that two young 
people at two different times could 
not jump over the same high and 
dangerous cliff into deep and usually 
fatal waters and both be rescued by 
the same brave fisherman, even tho 
they were in love (which enables many 
people to do many extravagant things 
in safety) and good and brave and 
misunderstood; yet you thrill with de- 
light reading of these hazardous deeds 
as Crockett tells them. And they seem 
very real and very convincing, and 
you are quite as breathless over these 
adventurous ways as Crockett intends 
you to be, and as every wholesome per- 
son longs to be over a story of love and 
daring every now and then. 

There are fearsome episodes, a half-dozen or more in every chapter, 
and the clanking of swords alternating with soft glances, and villains 
drowned, and maidens borne swiftly away on gaily caparisoned steeds. 
The days of Charles II. in Scotland saw the doing of many doughty 
deeds, none of which apparently escaped the keen dramatic eye of 




















Ss. R. CROCKETT, 


Crockett. But “The Cherry Ribband” is not all a tale of the warring: 


of knights and the love of sweet girls. The conflicts between Whig and 
Tory, Covenanter and Royalist, are vividly set forth; for is not the hero, 
Raith Ellison, the youngest son of a sturdy, blind, bitterly protesting 
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Covenanter, disowned because of his love for the daughter of the captain 
of His Majesty’s Dragoons—a fine, brave, stern old captain, who in his 
turn falls in love and fights with the blue snood of a Covenanter girl tied 
to his sword-hilt. 

Of course such complications as these between political parties and 
lovers bring about innumerable vivid dramatic situations that seem im- 
possible to adjust, as when Raith finds himself guarding in a cruel royal 
prison his father and two brothers, or when later he is caught in a wolf 
trap behind the panels of an old chateau, with the maniac owner outlin- 
ing his body on the floor with bullet holes; or during the siege of the 
Covenanters by the Laird of Lag, when the captain of the Dragoons 
fights for his old enemies because of the blue snood on his sword. But 
Crockett is a kind providence, and knows how to make people live happy 
ever after. 

Mr. Crockett’s tale “is one of the best,’”’ in the opinion of the New 
York Tribune, and the Brooklyn Eagle and the Boston Congregationalist 
both agree that the book “is wholly delightful.” The New York Sun, 
however, declares that “too much is crowded upon us.” 





BALZAC FOR BABES. 
ASPECTS OF BALSAC. By W.H. Helm. Pp. 206. Price, $1 net. James Pott 
& Co., New York. 
HIS lively and entertaining volume is not addressed to students or 
ardent admirers of Balzac; but to a very large class who have 
neither the time nor intention to go into a laborious cult of Balzac for 
themselves, it will be a prize. It contains entertaining information about 
the novelist and his novels, presented in a clear, direct, offhand manner, 
which agreeably does not exact too much patience from the reader. In 
more than one respect Mr. Helm finds fault with Balzac’s method. His 
interminable “didactic preparation,’ long historical disquisitions, mi- 
nute descriptions of his characters and their environments are, he de- 
clares, intolerably tedious. They are excusable from the point of view 
of the author, he concedes, whose aim was not merely to write novels, 
but to give a correct history of the people of his epoch. Those who have 
the forbearance to follow him to the end, however, concedes Mr. Helm, 
will be rewarded. In two of the sections we find brief summaries of all 
Balzac’s principal works, and it must be admitted that the effect of this 
lumping together of bare epitomes of stories, which thus seem mostly to 
show wickedness and depravity, is repellant. Is this the fault of the nov- 
elist or of his critic? A normal, healthy reader, in search of entertain- 
ment, would scarcely be tempted by these summaries to plunge into the 
study of the French language for the purpose of reading Balzac. Many 
of his characters seem flagrant types of abnormal and petty immorality. 
The best among them feed upon illicit passion or frivolous ambition. 
Perhaps the unsavory theme is emphasized a little by Mr. Helm’s treat- 
ment; and he thus, by implication, attracts attention to that fundamen- 
tal limitation of most French novelists—their inability to conceive and 
depict noble human types, whether in splendid triumph or tragic aber- 
ration. 

As to the literary tastes and proclivities of the great Balzac, these 
would be considered out of date by the critics of this irreverent and fase 
tidious age. According to Mr. Helm, his favorite authors were Richard- 
son, Scott, Fenimore Cooper, Sterne, and Byron. Balzac speaks of 
“Clarissa Harlowe” as a “magnificent poem,”’ and models his own work 
on that of the master. The author compares Balzac with Dickens, and 
points out various qualities in which a certain resemblance may be dis- 
cerned. Personal incidents in the life of Balzac are touched upon, and 
are at least amusing, if not of deep significance. Overwhelmed with 
debts, distracted by pecuniary difficulties, the great genius was always 
planning to make an immense fortune. One of his schemes, tho he made 
nothing of it, might be splendidly successful in this commercial age. It 
was “to open a grocer’s shop, to which his presence behind the counter 
would attract innumerable customers.” But his friends regarded these 
various schemes as the follies of a man in whom the artistic temperament 
abounded, and ridiculed them. He, himself a “lord of irony,” was in 
sober earnest, and the author of the ‘“‘Comédie Humaine” only regretted 
that life was too short for the accomplishment of every kind of activity. 

The Chicago Evening Post says: “There is nothing very new or very 
profound in the book, but if one knows the Comédie Humaine it is 
agreeable to read these sensible, discursive essays.” 





A CORRESPONDENT in The Evening Post discusses the question of how many 
words a man can remember—that is to say, how many convey a distinct and ac- 
curate meaning without the necessity of referring to the dictionary. He believes 
that most persons in literary or scientific pursuits carry in their memory from 
30,000 to 37,000 English words. He adds: “ The vast and varied literature con- 
tained in the Bible is recorded with only 7,209 words. A Milton concordance 
shows 17,377,and a Shakespeare concordance 24,000 words. Inevitably, the increas- 
ing knowledge and varied interests of the present age will tend to the enlarge 
ment of the personal vocabulary.” 
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& SELECTING our line for the coming season it was early decided 
that Surreys, Types One and Two, were beyond any question of retire- 


ment and that but few improvements were possible. 
models with some slight alterations will be continued. 


Therefore, these 
To these are added 


Type Three, which is practically an elaboration of Type One, the power 


plant and chassis remaining the same, except somewhat lengthened to 
accommodate a larger and longer body. 


These models are equipped with the 
tried and proven Rambler power plant, 
comprising our double opposed motor 
and planetary pattern transmitting gear, 
and are too well known to the trade and 
public to require extended description at 
this time. 

Prices: Type One, $1,200; Type Two, 
$1,650; Type Three, $1,350; all with 
full equipment of lamps, horns, tools, etc. 

“The Latest of the Ramblers,” the 
strictly 1906 product, comprises four 
models. Model fourteen is a modern 
medium weight touring car equipped 
with a four-cylinder vertical motor 20-25 
horse- power, with sliding type transmit- 
ting gear, giving three forward speeds and 
reverse. 

Final drive is by propeller shaft and 
bevel gear to the differential on the rear 
axle. 

A notable feature is the method of con- 
necting and bracing this shaft in which 
the universal joint is at the forward end 
and is entirely enclosed, running in an oil 
bath. 

The external design is along most 
modern lines with a wheel base of 106 
inches. 


The selling price of this model is 
$1,750 with complete equipment. 

Modern Fifteen is a heavier car with 
similar but more powerful equipment, the 
motor being 35-40 horse- power and the 
final drive by individual chain to each 
rear wheel. The body is practically the 
same as in Type Fourteen but longer and 
larger, the wheel base being 112 inches. 

Model Sixteen is a most luxuriously 
appointed Limousine on the Model Fif- 
teen chassis, selling at $3,500. 

The Rambler runabout for 1906 is a 
fitting heir to the reputation gained by 
the earlier Ramblers of this type. It ts 
equipped with a double opposed motor of 
10-12. horse- power, placed longitudinally 
in the frame and driving through the 
Rambler planetary gear. As a runabout 
with 3-inch tires it will sell at $800 and 
with detachable tonneau and 3%-inch 
tires at $950. 

Catalogue and full descriptive matter 
will be mailed upon request, but a careful 
personal examination of these cars at our 
various branches and agencies will con- 
vince you that whatever may be your 
requirement, in service or price, the 
Rambler is the car you need. 


Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co. 


Main Office and Factory : 


‘: Kenosha, Wis., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. 
Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway 
New York Agency, 134 W. 38th Street 


Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. 


Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad Street 


San Francisco, roth and Market Streets 


Representatives in all leading cities 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THe LitreRArRY DiGsst is in receipt of the follow- 
ing books : 

“The Sorrows of Werther.”—J. W. von Goethe. 
(CH. M. Caldwell Company, $0.75.) 


“Selected Poems of Cowper.” — Introduction by 
Alice Meynell. (CH. M. Caldwell Company, $1.) 


“Swinburne.”—George Edward Woodberry. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) 


“The Gospel of Life.” — Charles Wagner. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., $1 net.) 


* International Military Series: 1815 Waterloo.”— 
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Henry Houssaye. (Franklin Hudson Publishing 
| 


Company, Kansas City, Mo., $1.50.) 

“Jesus Christ and the Christian Character.” 
Francis G. Peabody. (Macmillan Company, $1.30 
net.) 

*“The Dwarf’s Spectacles and Other Fairy Tales.” 
Max Nordau. (Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 

“The Queen’s Poor.’—M. Loane. (Longmans, | 
Green & Co., $2.) 


* Common Ailments and Their Treatment.” —M. H. 


Naylor. (Longmans, Green & Co., $0.75 net.) 
“Some Ethical Gains Through Legislation.” — | 
Florence Kelley. (Macmillan Company, $1.25 net.) 
* Pup: The Autobiography of a Greyhound.”— 
Ollie Hurd Bragdon. (H. M. Caldwell Company, 
$1.50.) 

“The Language Speller.,—Frank R. Moore and 
Elizabeth Spalding. (Macmillan Company, $0.30.) 

“The Second French Empire.”—Dr. Thomas W. 
Evans. (D. Appleton & Co., $3 net.) 

“The China-Japan War.”— Vladimir. (Franklin | 
Hudson. Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo., | 
$1.50.) } 

“Far Eastern Impressions.”—Ernest F. G. Hatch. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

“An Introduction to the Old Testament.”’— John 
Edgar McFadyen, M.A. (A. C. Armstrong & Sor, 
$1.75.) 

“A Soldier’s Trial, an Episode of the Canteen 
Crusade.” — General Charles King. (Hobart Com- 
pany.) 

“ Little Mildred’s Secret.”—Grace Squires. (H. M. 
Caldwell Company, $0.75.) 

“ Miss Desmond.”— Marie Van Vorst. (Macmillan | 
Company, $1.50.) | 

“ Man and the Earth.”— Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. | 
(Fox, Duffield & Co., $1.50 net.) 


“Stuttering.”— William L. Rosenberg, Ph.D. | 
(Published by Author, Cleveland, Ohio.) 
“ The Wives of Henry VIII.”"—-Martin Hume. (Mc- | 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) 


“The Story of the Churches.”—Errett Gates. 
(Baker Taylor Company, $1 net.) 


“Primary Facts in Religious Thought.”—Alfred 
Wesley Wishart. (University of Chicago Press, 
$0.82.) 

“ The Life of Oliver Ellsworth.” William Garrott 
Brown, (Macmillan Company, $2.00 net.) 

“ Automobilia.”—Charles Walsh. (H. M. Caldwell 
Company, $1.25.) 

“The Value of Simplicity.’—Mary Minerva Bar- 
rows: (H. M. Caldwell Company, $1.50.) 


“The Value of Courage.”—Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles. (H. M. Caldwell Company, $1.50.) 


“ Memorable Passages from the Bible.”—Fred New- 
ton Scott. (Macmillan Company, $0.25.) 


“ The Peter Newell Mother Goose.”—Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey. (Henry Holt & Co., $1.50.) 


* Losers’ Luck.”—Charles Tenney Jackson. (Henry 
Holt & Co., $1.50.) 


“ Money Inflation in the United States.”—Murray 
Shipley Wildman. (G. P, Putnam’s Sons, $1.50 net.) 


“The Novels of Henry James.”—Elizabeth Luther 
Cary. Bibhography by Frederick A. King. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.25.) 


“ Austrahan Life in Town and Country.”—E. C. 
Buley. (G. #. Putnam’s Sons, $1.20 net.) 
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No article of furniture lends itself more readily to environments 
reflecting refined taste than the Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcase. 

Therefore, it naturally appeals to those who exercise careful judg- 
ment in the selection of holiday gifts. 

Our new catalogue is replete with helpful suggestions on attractive 
arrangements for home libraries. 

It also describes some new units which we have recently added to 
our line, including desk, cupboard, music, drawer, magazine and table 
sections, and clearly defines certain mechanical features of construction 
and finish that influence careful buyers to purchase Globe-Wernicke 
Cases—the only kind equipped with non-binding door equalizers. 

Bookcase units furnished with leaded or plain glass doors, and in 
whole or three-quarter length sections. Finished in antique, weath- 
ered and golden oak, imitation and real mahogany. 

Name of our authorized agent in your city mailed on request for 
catalogue. Where not represented, we ship on approval, freight paid. 
Uniform prices everywhere. Write for catalogue M105 


The Globe=Wernicke Co. Cincinnati. 


BRANCH STORES: AGENCIES. 
New York, Chicago and Boston. In about one thousand cities. 









“Send for this 


eg Print F ad own cards, circulars, &c. 
Press $5. Small newspaper press $18. 
Money saver. Print for others, big profits. 
Typesetting easy, printed rules sent. 
rite to makers for catalog, presses, type. 
paper, &c. THE PRESS CO., MERIDEN, N. 





WHEEL CHAIRS 


WE MAKE OVER 70 STYLES 
; Catalogue ** B ’illustrates—describes—(free). 
Soe SARGENT CO., 291 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 

















WIVANCO TOOL CABINET 
The Xmas Gift for Man or Boy 


UR TOOL CABINETS contain all tools needed 
about the house, shop, or farm, and their use 
will result in a substantial saving as well as great 

convenience in doing little repair jobs without hiring a 
carpenter, These cabinets are substantially made of 
handsome polished quartered oak with brass trimmings, 
and have two-keyed cylinder locks. The drawer contains a 
full assortment of screws, screw-eyes, tacks, and nails for 
any kind of work. Prices, according to assortment of tools, 
from $10 up. Catalogue of cabinets, work benches, and 
lists of tools sent anywhere without charge upon request. 


Estab. 1816. Oldest Mail 








Order House in U. 8. ro tg gory cat- 
White, Van Glahn & Co. suggestions, sent free 
on uest, except to 
3 Chatham Square New York city or 

N. Y, City Chicago. 
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“ Heroes of the Reformation.”—Henry C. Vedder. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.35 net.) 

“ Madame Geoffrin and Her Salon 1750-1777.”— 
Janet Aldis. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.75 net.) 

“ Jane Austen and Her Times.”—G. E. Mitton, (G, 
P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.75 net.) 

“ Bacon’s Essays.”—Edited and an introduction by 
G. H. Clarke. (Macmillan Company, $0.25.) 


“ Life of Charles Lamb.”—E. V. Lucas. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $6.00 net, two volumes.) 

“England Under the Tudors.”—Arthur D. Innes. 
(G. P, Putnam’s Sons, $3.00.) 

“ Gumption.”—Nathaniel C, Fowler, Jr. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 
If Thou Lovest Me Not. 


By VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLouD. 


Mv heart leans forth to thee awakening, 
As through the frozen silence of Earth’s breast ; 
_,. ll fearfully, some timid, hopeful thing 
Awakens at warm hint of Spring’s behest ; 
Ah, if thou lovest me not, let no sweet wile 
Nor fairer semblance, made by bounty blind, 
This yearning thing from peace of night beguile 
To perish in the clamor of day’s wind! 
Better are silent sources, slumbering deep, 
Than the chilled blossom, dead within its May ; 
Better the unregretful hour of sleep 
Than hopeless dawning’ of a crownless day ; 
My heart leans forth ; O wait thou soft above, 
Nor wake to naught the trembling flower of Love! 


—From The Bookman (Nov.). 





The Ideal. 


(FROM SULLY PRUDHOMME.) 
By DorotTHy FRANCES GURNEY. 


I 
The moon is large, the heaven fair 
And full of stars; the earth is spent; 
All the world’s soul is in the air: 
Of one great star magnificent. 


II 
I dream, of one I may not see 
And yet whose light must, travelling, gage 
The eternal space and come to be 
The glory of another age. 


11] 
When at the last it shines above, 
Fairest and farthest star in space, 
Then let it know it had my love, 
Oh! latest of the human race! 
—From The Academy (London). 


Sunrise. 


By Mary EL.iotrt. 


Dawn of the red, red sun ina bleak, abandoned sky 
That the moon has lately left and the stars are fast 


forsakin: 
The day is drawing the cloudy lids from his blood: 
shot eye, 
And the world impatient stirs—a tired old sleeper, 
waking. 


O most unwearying prophet, ever-returning morn! 
Thou giv’st new life to a world grown old, and 
marred in making; 
With ever an old faith lost, and ever a pang new-born, 
But ever a new, new hope to hearts that were well- 
nigh breaking. 


—From The Metropolitan (Dec.). 





VIVID STORIES, 


What else can make historic men and deeds seem so 
real? Such stories—in a series of groups each dealing with 
a particular period of our history—will begin to appear in 

he Youth's Companion for 1906, and will continue until 
the history of the nation to the close of the Civil War is 
reviewed. The utmost pains have been taken to secure 
stories which excel not only as stories, but also as accurate 

ictures of historic times. As a stimulus to historical read- 
ing, a supplement to school work, an awakener of patriot- 
ism, this series has an educational value and a eony 
importance of the first order. Among the authors will be 

. A. Stephens, Grace King, Emerson Hough, Homer 
Greene and Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 
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Why an Ostermoor is More 
Comfortable than a Hair Mattress 


Comfort in a mattress is in reality a matter of conformation 


to the form of the body. 


Lie on your side on a board —your body touches at shoulder, 
thigh, calf and ankle. If you — 150 pounds and your 
body rests upon 75 square inches of surface, then the pressure 
on those parts is 2 pounds to the square inch. 


Lie on your side on an Ostermoor. It conforms to every 
curve—fits the body. Your weight is distributed over 500 


square inches of surface—only § ounces pressure to the square 
inch—that is comfort. 


Between the extremes of the board and the Ostermoor comes 
the hair mattress; sometimes fairly elastic at first, but soon 
packing down into a hard, non-conforming mat. 


The Ostermoor retains its original unique elasticity for over 
20 years—as we have testimonials to prove. 


There are Now Two Ways to Buy the Ostermoor 
FROM YOUR DEALER ATHOME or ~~ FROM US BY MAIL 


To protect the public from worthless substitutes, ex- | Where we have no dealer we sell by mail. Sleep onit 
clusive agencies are being established with high-grade | thirty nights, and if it is not even all you have hoped 
merchants in every town and city—so far about | /or, if you don’t believe it to be the equal of any $50. 
2000 local firms sell the hair mattress ever made,you 
‘“Ostermoor.” Our name can get your money back by 
and trade-mark label are return mail. Mattress sent 
sewn on the end so that you by express, prepaid, same 
cannot be deceived. day money is received. To 
We make no mattress — Pyne acuad story, 
that does not bear the ( 
name “Ostermoor” Beautiful 136-page Book Free 
and our trade-mark. Itisa handsome, beautifully 


; illustrated volume, entitled 
Before buying, first write to “The Test of Time’’—136 
us for our handsome 136- pages of interesting infor- 
page book, “‘The Test of mation and valuable sugges- 
Time,” and the name of the tions for thesakeof comfort, 
dealer in your place who health and success~— with 
sells the genuineOstermoor. over 200 fine illustrations 
Beware of the “just-as- Write for it now while it is 
goods,” is mind. 














Trade-Mark 








° : 2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $8.35 | 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., $11.70 ° 
Sizes and P FICES 3 feet wide, . . 30 Ibs., 10.00 | 4feetwide, . . 40lbs., 13.35 Express P aid 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., $15.00 


In two parts, 50 cents extra.—— Special sizes at special prices, 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 119 ELIZABETH ST., NEW YORK 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 





All 6 feet 3 inches long. 














it’s 
difficult 
to choose 
from the de- 
liciousvariety _ 
that fills the box. 


For sale where the best is sold. 
Wi Instantaneous Chocolate 
VAulouane, made instantly with boiling milk. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1842, 
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© Shows 6000 beautiful gifts from .25ets to $25.000.00 in Jewels, 
Diamonds, Silverwares, Watches and Art Goods. _ 
d Write your name and address in coupon and mail to us. 
MERMOD, JACCARD & KING, ~.1.. 


400 Fifth Av., New York City, Address -------------.-------------000e-see0-0~ 
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Catalog 


(Mail to either address) 
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Reputation is a created 
estimation in the mind of 
another. Character is the 
creative force which main- 
tains that reputation. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark.” 

has long been well and 
favorably known to the 
best users of business 
stationery, because the 
character of the product 
itself merits the reputa- 
tion it bears. 


That Orv Hampsnire Bonp is good 
paper for commercial stationery is the 
testimony of discriminating business 
men—many of them have told us it is 
the best. 

Prove this for yourself—have your 
printer show you the Orp Hampsnire 
Bonp Book of Specimens, or better still, 
write us fora copy. It contains suggest- 
ive specimens of letterheads and other 
business forms, printed, lithographed and 
engraved on the white and fourteen col- 
ors of Op Hampsutre Bonn. Please 
write on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire 
Paper 
Company 


The only paper 
makers in the world 
making bond paper 
exclusively. 
South Hadley 
Falls 
Massachusetts 








Write for booklet explaining our method of 
training by study at home. 
Invalusble for the practicing nurse or the 
beginner. 
Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. 
Letters from hundreds of graduates earning $12 
to $30 weekly. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
381 Main St,, Jamestown, N. ¥. 








“To the Generation Knocking at the 
Door.” 


By Joun DAvipson. 


Break—break it open; let the knocker rust: 
Consider no “ shalt not,” and no man’s “ must”, 
And, being entered, promptly take the lead, 
Setting aside tradition, custom, creed ; 








Nor watch the balance of the huckster’s beam ; 

Declare your hardiest thought, your proudest dream: | 
Await no summons; laugh at all rebuff ; 

High hearts and youth are destiny enough. 

The mystery and the power enshrined in you 

Are old as time and.as the moment new: 

As none but you can tell the part you play, 

Nor can you tell until you make assay. 

For this alone, this always, will succeed, 

The miracle and magic of the deed. 


—From “The Theatrocrat: a Tragic Play of 
Church and Stage.” 





A Song. 
By HELEN HAy WHITNEY. 


Dead leaves that whirl in the tattered wind 
That once were fairy gold, 

Breathlessly, hopelessly torn and blind— 
This it is to be old. 


Wild songs that clang on the silver air, 
A flame with a forkéd tongue, 
Passionate, masterful, wise and fair— 
This it is to be young. 
—From The Metropolitan (Dec.). 





A Wish. 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


I would live long enough to know 
The worth and fairness of my foe; 
But never long enough to say, 
“One was my friend but yesterday.” 


I would live long enough to wring 
New laughter from old blundering ; 
But never long enough to find 
That age left all of tears behind. 


—From Harper's Bazar (Dec.). 





Home. 
THEODORE ROBERTS. 


No house is mine in the north or south; 
No lands in the land of my sires. 

Roofless, the careless winds have spent 
The smoke of my vagrant fires. 


No name have I in the clanging town ; 
No seat with the grave and wise. 

The snows and the dusts of the trails forget 
That have blinded my foolish eyes. 


But safe and warm and steadfast-true 
(God, how was the wonder done !) 

The heart of a woman shelters me 
From the lonely winds and the sun. 


—From Ainslee’s Magazine (Dec.). 





The Joy of Man. 
By MARSHALL PANCOAST. 


Pearls of rosemary’s pungent dew, 
The lure of the lute-notes mild, 

Starlight sheen in a sea of blue 
These for the maid and the child. 


Might of the mountains—sweep of the plain, 
The rut of the raging seas, 
The tang and the verve of the wild night rain— 
The joy of the man in these. 
—From The Metropolitan (Dec.) 
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SENT ON APPROVAL 


to responsible people 


Laughlin 


Fountain Pen. 


Guaranteed finest grade14k 


SOLID GOLD PEN 


To test the merits of this 
—— as an adver- 

ising medium we offer 
you your choice of 






These 00 
Two a 
# Popular 
_ Postpald 
or to any 
Only 
address 
(By registered mall 8c extra) 


Holder is made of finest 
gualtty hard rubber, in 
our simple parts, fitted 
with very highest grade 
large size l4k. gold pen, 
any flexibility desired— 
ink-feeding device perfect 

You may + the pena 
week; if you do not find it 
as represented, a better 
value than you can secure 
for three times the price 
inany other make, if not 
entirely satisfactory in 
every respect, return it, 
and we will send you $1.10 
for It, the extra 10 cents 
being for your trouble In 
writing us and to show our 
confidence In the Laughlin 
Pen-(Not one customer in 
56,000 has asked for his 
money back.) 

Hither style-Riohly Gold 
Mounted, including a hand- 
some extra fine leather 
case for presentation pur- 
poses, $1.50 extra. ¢ 


Grand Special Offer 


For an investment of $2.50 
we send you a Fountain 
Pen Outfit, including rich- 
ly gold mounted fountain 
pen and extra fine leather 
case, that you cannot du- 
plicate elsewhere for $10.00 
—and refund your money 
if you are not enthusiastic 
with your purchase. 

Lay this ** Publication’”’ 

down and write NOW. 


Safety Pocket Pen Holder 
sent free of charge 
with each pen 


ADDRESS 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 


943 Griswold Street 
DETROIT, MICH, 











SHORTHARD 
IN SODAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 
thirty days, You can learn in spare time in your own home, 
no matter where you live. No need to spend months as with 
old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read, Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as 


in other systems, No long list of word signs to confuse. 
ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the en- 
tire English (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teach- 
ers, physicians, literary folk and business men may now learn 
shorthand for their own use. Does not take continual daily 
practice as with other systems. Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, testi- 
monials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
930-84 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 













A shows in NATURAL COLORS and 

accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s. Louisiana, Mo. 





postage and the musi 





tuition biank. Address: U. 8. 


For a limited time we will give free, for adver 


anjo, Guitar, Cornet, 


at your home. f 

tising purposes, 96 music lessons for beginners or advanced 
upils on either Piano, Organ, Banj 

Violin or Mandolin (your expense will only be the cost of 


c you use, which is small). We teach by mail only | E 1 
years. Hundreds write: ‘* Wish I had heard of your school before.” Write to-day for booklet, testimonials and free 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 20 J, 19 Union Square, New 


and guarantee success. Established seven 
York, N. Y. 


Readers of Taz LireraRy Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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The Dreamer. 


By R. G. T. COVENTRY. 
I shall never wed with flesh, I shall never ask of 
woman 
To make a home of love, a dwelling of delight ; 
For I have no heart’s desire towards the beauty that 
is human— 
Bodiless as joy are the dreams that come at night. 
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| 
Ishall never call one son, nor the fair sweet name of | 


daughter, 
For I live with dreams, and of them I make my 
home, 
And my kindred are the clouds, and the wind, and the 
wild water, 
The sunlight, the starlight, the shadows, and the 
gloam. 


For they are a part of me, in my blood I hear them | 


crying, 
And I know no rest, by noon, or night, nor day, 
When I think of the white hills in their lonely silence 
"lying, 
And listen to the call of waters far away. 


And I look towards the day when our home shall be 
together, 
‘When my voice shall sound in the music of the rills, 
When my sou) shall be a breath of the golden summer 
weather, 
And my heart a pulse of the peace upon the hills 


—From The Academy (London) 





Respite. 
By ALLAN MUNIER 


All out of tune—all wildly out of tune! 

And yet, O master. lay me by a while; 
Tighten again not yet the tenséd strings, 

Too taut to quiver, lest they snap in twain 
And I perforce be mute forevermore. 

Bend o’er me once thine enigmatic smile 
Draw once thy hand along the fingerboard, 
And grant me respite in the dusk an hour 

To grow accustomed to the straining pitch— 
Then key me to thy thought, nor heed the pain. 
© Life, O Great Composer. not in vain 

Thy patient handling and thy master-touch! 
Something I catch behind confusion’s din, 
Something I guess at, of thy symphony ; 

Not least of all thy instruments I thrill 

To voice the music dripping from thy great 
Masterful fingers. Yet a little while 

And thy wise patience shall its end attain— 
These jangling tones shall all be reconciied, 
Joy with despair, and grief with gladness, blend, 
Till death and birth the perfect octave strike ; 
Yhen break the strings—I shall be satisfied ! 


—From Ainslee’s Magazine (Dec.). 





The Strolling Minstrel. 
By VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLoup, 


“‘ Minstrel, pray you sing of love!” 
“T shall sing the butterfly 
Hovering each bloom above, 
Caught between the earth and sky; 
Clasp it close, what can I sing? 
Memory and broken wing.” 


“* Minstrel, sing of love, I pray!” 
*T will sing you dusk’s first star ; 
Night’s pale passion strove with day, 
Set it where all lost things are. 
Shrine for song, for hope, for pain— 
Yet, alas, a star must wane!” 


“‘ Minstrel, has not love a song?” 
“T shall sing you as I will; 

See where summer steals along, 
Boughs beneath her kisses thrill ; 

Stripped their bloom and desolate 

In the bitter days that wait.” 


“Go, then, minstrel, go your way!” 
“All Thad to you I brought, 
Passion’s birth, Life’s roundelay, 
Dark and light in singing wrought, _ 
Matin, vesper. chime and knell. 
Would you have love’s song? Farewell!” 
~—From Smart Set (Dec.). 


Readers of Taz Lrrerary Droxst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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CONCERNING THE “QUARTER (4%) GRAND” 


TS Tone Quality is superior to that of an Upright. It occu- 
] pies practically no more space than an Upright. It costs 
no more than the large Upright. It weighs less than the 
larger Uprights. It is a more artistic piece of furniture than 
an Upright. It has all the desirable qualities of the larger 
Grand Pianos. It can be moved through stairways and spaces 
smaller than will admit even the small Uprights. 


Ceuteawe ~=CHICKERING & SONS = =*hushes 


805 Tremont Street, Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 
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THE LITERARY 


The Bird Lover. 
By JoHN KENDRICK BANGs. 


Oh, Iam a lover of birds— 
Audubon was not in it with me. 
I beat him by quarters and thirds 
In doting on larks in the tree. 
No mortal e’er loved more than I, 
The thrushes, a caroling host, 
And oh, what a joy when I spy 
A fat little quail on the toast ! 


My being responds with a thrill 

To nightingale’s measures at e’en. 
The chirp of the robin doth fill 

My soul and my heart and between. 
The eagle that soars in the blue! 

The white gull that seaward doth go! 
And oh, what an ecstasy true 

In ducks & /a Delmonico! 


I love to refiect on the owl, 

To contemplate wisdom so rare 
That leads this remarkable fowl 

To think without using hot air! 
And ah, what a pleasure to sit 

In a flat-bottomed craft, what a joy, 
Down Chesapeake way where they flit, 
And gaze on the luscious decoy ! 


What bliss in the oriole’s note, 

What joy in the peans that come 
Like liquid from out of the throat 

Of meadow-larks on the way home! 
What pride in the condor we see, 

How free is the jay from regret ; 
What palate but yearns thirstily 

For roasted reed-birds ex drochette! 


Ah, friends, let us all of us dare 
To bird neighbors e’er to be good, 
No matter if high in the air 
They soar or dwell hid in the wood. 
Let’s stretch out our arms to them all, 
Endeavor their liking to win, 
And show them, whenever they call, 
How gladly we’l] gather them in. 


—From The Smart Set (Nov.). 





At the End of the Wooing. 


By ARTHUR STRINGER. 


“From it frail stem tear not the rose,” you said, 

“ Nor brush from wings so fragile all their gold 
Lest in your unrewarded hand you hold 

Only, alas, torn plumes and petals dead ! 

Ah, pledd no more”’— you bowed your troubled head— 
“ Lest we who loved and listened, dear, of old, 
In life’s cage kiss this singing glory cold, 

And find bruised petals where the rose hung red!” 


I take the solace, and endure the smart ; 
Bend close, O wondering brow, and turn to me 


Those wistful lips, those eyes of mournful blue 


Where still the old smile steals, for, light of heart, 
The fleeting rose, the unassuaging voices, see, 


I leave and lose. but You—oh, never You! 


—From Ainslee’s Magazine (Dec.). 


The Cult of the Poppycock. 


By BuRGES JOHNSON. 


A pale Ahmee and a Poppycock 

They gat themselves to a bosky rock. 

Said he, “ There’s a stated hour, I find, 

For each purs..t of the human mind; 

As the tea-hour tolls for buttered rolls, 

So now is a time for swapping souls.” 

And the Ahmee sighed as she smoothed her frock, 
“>Tis a purple thought, dear Poppycock!” 


‘“* Now as for me,”’ mused the lithe Ahmee, 

“I sigh the most for the more I see. 

Tho I yearn and yearn, as you may wot, 

None heed my need of the Basic What,— 

Till you scented truth in my color tones, 

And caught the thought of our mingled zones!” 
“ How wonder-deep is the blend !” cried he, 

“‘ Of our atmospheres, dear twin Ahmee! 
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ANY Cars reach the Purchaser about 
99 per cent complete. 
And the missing one per cent 
may cause the disabling of the re- 
maining 99 per cent for most of the season. 

Because “finish” on a Motor Car does 
not mean merely appearance. 

For instance, the “finish” of a cylinder, a 
piston, or a transmission gear, may mean 7n- 
sufficient smoothing of their friction surfaces. 

This may seem, at first sight, trifling 
enough in itself. But a Car sent out in a 
hurry may have (we’ll say,) the interior wall 
of one of its four cylinders poorly finished— 
insufficiently smoothed. 

What is the result? 

When the motor runs at high speed, on a 
bit of road-racing, perhaps, that rough-sur- 
faced cylinder will Aeat up quicker than the 
others. 

Then the piston may stick in it, through 
expansion of the metal, and the Crank-shaft 
thus become twisted, or the Connecting Rod 
broken. Then you’re due for a tow home and 
a considerable bill at the Repair Shop. 

All because the Makers neglected to suf- 
ficiently finish that one cylinder or piston, or 
even a part of either. 


* * * * 


A Car which is perfectly correct in design, 
material and workmanship may thus be dzs- 
yon a trifling neglect of the Maker in final 

nish. 

Or, the use of a piece of steel with a 
hidden flaw in its centre may cause serious 
accident and a heavy repair bill. 

Most Car Builders are open to the charge 
of insufficient finish. 

But we are not going to be forced by any 
trade condition to put a single Car on the 
market prematurely. 

And no type of Winton Car shall be made 
in quantity, for sale, till the first trial Cars of 
that type shall have had thousands of miles 
of road test. 

Nor shall any metal for Frames, Axles, 
Crank-shafts, Connecting-rods, etc., be ac- 
cepted from the Steel Mills till we have tested 
it fully for strength and soundness on our new 
Riehle Testing Machine. 

And because of all this, the new Model K 
Winton goes on the market a model of Rel7- 
adiitty, after a series of road tests and inspect- 








The Fully-Finished Car. 








ions, that guard against any latent defect in 
material, workmanship, or finish. 

This extreme care and refinement of finish, 
takes time, and costs us money, of course. ; 

But every Winton Model K that leaves 
our factory will be as nearly perfect, when it 
leaves, as human precaution can make it. 

That will practically eliminate repair bills 
for Winton Owners. 

And repair bills thus saved will soon 
amount to more than the difference between 
the first cost to you of a cheap Car and a 
repairless Winton Model K. 


* * * . 


The Winton Model K— — 

—Vertical 4-cylinder motor, instantly 
accessible. 

—Thirty Horse-power or better. 

—Self-starting from the driver’s seat, 
without “cranking.” 

—Winton flexible Pneumatic Speed-Con- 
trol which gives you 4 miles an hour to 50 
miles, on the high-speed clutch, by the mere 
pressure of your foot, without touching a lever. 

—Winton Twin-springs that adjust auto- 
matically to light loads or heavy loads, on 
rough or smooth roads. 

—Big 34-inch by 4-inch tires on toughest 
12-spoke Artillery wheels— 

—Front Axles of Maganese Bronze cast 
in one seamless piece, without welding, with 
ball-thrust collars on Steering knuckles. 

—Rear axle of the “floating type,”’ having 
tensile strength of 100,000 to 110,000 lbs. to 
square inch. 

This Axle, Differential Gear, and Differ- 
ential Bearings can be removed without the 
use of Jack or Pit, the Car remaining sup- 
ported on the wheels by a hollow drawn 
steel tube surrounding axle. 

—Roller bearings, and alignment of bevel 
gears, readily adjustable. 

—New Automatic Compensating Car- 
buretor. 

—Infallible Ignition System. 

—Luxurious Tonneau, splendidly uphol- 
stered with finest springs, and with novel 
comfort features. 

—Price, $2,500 and only one type made this 
season. Compare it with the best $3,500 Car 
onthe market. ‘‘Auto Book’ ready. Want 
acopy? Write to The Winton Motor Car- 
riage Co., Department Q., Cleveland, Ohio. 











DENTACURA 


Tooth 
Paste 


rl denti- 
frice in minimiz- 
ing the causes of 
decay. Endorsed 
X by t ousands of 
| Dentists. 4 is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 
kor sale at best stores. 
2c. per tube, Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Send for our free 
book ‘‘ Taking Care of the 
Teeth,” which contains 
valuable information concisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY 
144 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A. 
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Made to appear be wy 
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any leg. Light v= a feather. 
ectly comfort- 
able. Sent ‘postpaid i in plain 
package with complete in- 
structions for om two 
dollars ($2.00). Corre- 
spondence confi ential. 

Write today. 


THE SYM-FORM CoO. 
219 Monroe Street, Chieago, TIL 
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Motsinger Auto - Sparker 


starts and runs 


Gas Engines without Batteries. 


No other machine can do it successfully 
for lack of origina) patents owned by us 


Calalog & No twist motion in our drive. No belt 
ar 4 or switch necessary No batteries. 
free whatever, for make and break oF 
with camp-spark. Water and dust-proof, 
fall Fully guaranteed. 

infor- MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO.. 
mation © 67 Main St., Pendleton, ind,, U. 8. A. 
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Pigeons Out Walking. 





By JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 


They never seem to hurry, no, 
Even for the crowd. 

They dip, and coo, and move so slow, 
All so soft and proud! 

You can see the wavy specks 

Of bubble color on their necks, 
— Little, little cloud. 


And under a blood-red chandelier, 
Spake jewel-words, now there, now here— 
Of Art, and Truth, and the End of More,— 
And the Boundless Since of the vast Before, C e E 
= arving Kasy (4 
—From Harper's Magazine (Dec.). eae 
ERE he is, out in the”kitchen, coatless and out of ~ 
sania a humor, scraping away for dear life in this last j 
wild effort to give the family 
and many have come to enjoy the finest 
Gobler of the season. 
And that carver! Itnever was known 
to be sharp after the newness wore off. 
make that knife as sharp as new nothing 
will,—save an expert and his grindstone, 
_— * 
Just your luck to get a poor knife, 
Cloud that goes the very way Well, let us tell you how Carving Knives can be 
All the bubbles do : nae tp er PE Sg SE . 
ou thoug: ose knives that keep dinners wait- 
Blue and green, and green and gray, ing and those that do not, all a matter of luck— 
Gold, and rosy too. 
And they talk aS bubbles could, i ’ : 
Hf ther obly-ever would You see a steel knife blade must be tempered or luck is that knife makers usually 
y y toughened before it will take a thin, keen edge that rely on a so-called expert to judge 
Talk and call and coo! won't crumble. when temper is right—or plainly, to 
Everyone knows that steel is heated to temper guess at it. 
. ‘ sugar. But heat wakes up the little grains and they can be right a very large percentage 
While the colors turn: but oh, begin to stretch—that’s why we say steelexpands of times, and a wrong guess means 
Then they fly away! when heated. dinners kept waiting, and then only 
All at once,—two, three, four, five,— The little sugar-like grains stretch and wriggle hacking and agony or constant whet- 
Like a snow-storm all alive. 


ia 
The svelt Ahmee and the Poppycock, | ao 
In evening dress and a lissome frock, H t M | 5 
And of those who came in motley flock, 
Some cried Ahmee! and some Poppycock! 
carving knife a ‘turkey edge.” 
For it's a holiday and a feast day, 
But, Mr. Man, if a dozen strokes on 
a standard Lee Sharpening Steel won’t 
you say. 
Oh! you think it a matter of luck. 
because it used to be—is largely yet. Let us tell Now the reason you thought a 
you about it. good carving knife all a matter of 
—Till you try to catch one so, or toughen it, but here’s just what happens. There are some pretty good 
Just to make it stay At first steel is a mass of little grains like lump guesses, of course, but no mere guess 
under the heat until they weave themSelves into a ting on the sfeel at table. 
: perfect network of tiny wires—finer and closer as There is one—but only one—sure 
Gray and white and gray ! 


the heat increases. way to get an ever sharp carving 
Now, of course, a network of woven wire is knife. : 

tougher than a mass of crumbly grains. Because there’s only one Landers ' 
The busy little grains—then wires—are never Process, and it’s a figured-out process : 

e still while intensely heated. So in every second of instead of a guess-work way. : 

time the kind or degree of toughness changes. The result of the Landers Process 
And just as water has its boiling point when it is simply this: 

changes from water into 


—From Harper's Magazine (Dec ) 


The Green Singing-Book. 





‘ 
By JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. steam, so steel has its a f 
ever-sharp table knife i 
“iy a moa anders Knives | 
I don t know how to read the words, That’s the point where } 
Nor how the black things go. the steel changes from : 
But if you stand it up, and sing, crumbly” to tough. are always sharp—easily kept as 
You never have to know Water won’t boil at 211 or 211% degrees—only keen as new by an occasional dozen 
y at 212. Steel won’t make ever sharp knives unless py (no ee oa a standard 
: : : tempered to just the right point. ee Sharpening Steel. 
‘The music sounds alike each time Just before this point is reached the knife will Every Landers Process Blade bre 
When grown-up people play; not stay sharp, because the edge crumbles. Just bears the mark Landers. 
But every time I sing myself, after this point is reached the knife is too tough to Every store that sells knives and : 
It sounds a different wa be sharpened at home, like the man in the picture is forks sells Landers Cutlery or knows ' 
y- trying to sharpen his. That’s why so many dinners how to get it for you. ‘ 


And when I’ve sung the book all through 
And every page all round, 

I stand it upside down and sing, 
To hear how that will sound. 


Ising how all the things outside 
The window look to me; 

The shiny wrinkles in the road,— 
And then about my Tree. 


I sing about the city, too; 
The noises and the wheels, 

And windows blinking at the sun :— 
Ising the way it feels. 


And if a sparrow flies across, 
I put him in the song. 

Ising whatever happens in, 
To make it last for long. 


I sing about the things I think 
Of almost every thing. 

Sometimes I don’t know what to think, 
—Till I begin to sing. 


—From Harfer’s Magazine (Dec.). 





Inciting to Crime.—7he Daily News gives pub- 
licity to a letter ‘‘ just received from Johannesburg by 
a prominent British politician.” The writer, in lan- 
guage at once legal and colloquial, describes himself 
as “an interested party ve the treatment of Chinese,” 
and goes on to say: “I would not be a bit surprised 
to see them (the Chinese) rise some night and murder 
half the people of the country, and as far as J am 
ersonally concerned, they would be quite justified.” 
What the writer has done to merit such violent con- 
duct does not transpire; but even so, one can not help 
feeling a strange admiration (faintly indicated by the 
italics) for the gentleman’s astonishing frankness.— 
Punch. 


Readers of THE LITER«BY DIGEST ara asked to mention-the publication when writing to advertisers. 


are kept waiting on dull knives—the kind that can’t 


And Landers Cutlery costs no 


be sharpened at home on a steel. 
F) 


they will be sent free on request. 








Every cutting edge is exactly the same in Landers Cutlery—the only difference 
in price is for different kinds of handles and trimmings. 

If you want to see pictures of other styles of carving sets and table and 
kitchen knives and forks and other useful and beautiful things for dining room 
and kitchen, write for the knife book. This edition is limited, but while they last 


Address Landers, Frary & Clark, 112Commercial Street, New Britain, Conn. 


more than the ordinary. 




















LECTRO-SILICON 
SILVER POLISH 


Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 
— than a million — 
eepers throughout the civ 
ized world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 
; — SS prove = peculiar merits— 
or the asking. rocers, dru: ts and t- 
paid 15 cts. (ocampe)” . ees a 





Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


‘*Sriicon,” 82 Cliff Street, New York. 













The Safest and Best 5% Investment 


J YVESTING through this Company is the same 
in effect as taking a first mortgage on good real 
estate, but you have no trouble nor expense, and you 
can begin with a sum as small as $25.00. Assets of 
$1,750,000, proved conservatism, and New York 
Banking Department supervision give you every assur- 
ance of safety, and earnings at 5 per cent. annum 
remitted punctually every three months will doubtless 
increase your present income substantially. Let us 
send you complete information 
and letters of endorsement from 
every section of the country. 


Assets. . . . $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits, $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINCS 
AND LOAN CO. 

No. 9 Times Bidg., Broadway, N.Y. City 
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PERSONAL. 


Jerome--A Kaleidoscope. — William Travers | 
Jerome, whose’ successful fight against the political | 
bosses in the contest for district-attorney of New York 


County has attracted widespread attention, is re-| 


garded by members of the bar as unique and individ- | 
ual. Edwin J. Farber, of Baltimore, in The News of 
that city. gives this view of Mr. Jerome: 


“ Jerome is a marvel among men; his character is 
kaleidoscopic ; at every turn it presents a new-phase; 
it isa combination of many lights and colors. and his 
life, moreover, is a unique as well as an attractive 
color scheme. 

‘He presents more phases than any man I have 
ever known. He is original, quick, versatile, deepand 
sound ; he is very generous, kind, bright, ready at re- 
partee and aman of the world, but above all he is 
honest, and he is as straight in principle as the lines 
of the ‘square’ which he adopted as his emblem in 
this campaign. 

“ He can sail a boat like a Barr; he can fish as well 
as a Leonard; he can hunt and shoot like a Harry 
Lee; he can sing with any Yale or Harvard man; he 
can cook a fish or a duck, or bake a biscuit as well asa 
chef from Delmonico’s, and yet withal, as a member of 
the Union Club of New York, he represents the best 
elements of its best social side. 

“It was my good fortune a number of years ago to 
camp with him one summer among The Thousand 
Islands, and another summer in the Adirondacks, 
where I had the pleasure of seeing him shoot his first 
deer under adverse circumstances, in a most sports- 
man-like manner, and with a remarkably fine shot he 
laid his quarry low. On the St. Lawrence he bagged 
the king muscalonge of the season, which weighed no 
less than forty-six pounds, and he killed it with rod 
and reel ; and when I suffered and was sick there was 
no man more kind and tender to a friend than he. At 
the campfire, as a raconteur, he has few equals, and to 
brighten life few can sing a bonnier melody than he. 

“ Forceful in manner, fearless in action, sound in 
sense, virile in principle, enduring in any enterprise, 
and determined and constant in any cause, no man in 
New York, nor in the country, is more splendidly 
adapted than he for the fierce fight which he has just 
finished triumphantly in the interests of the people 
and for a principle which he pronounces higher and 
mightier than the man. In New York politics it may 
be well said of him,‘ Acce homo!’ For Presidential | 
timber there is no man who would stand on a more 
prominent plane or popular pinnacle than he, and no | 
man with his whirlwind work could sweep a State or 
carry a country before him. 


CASPAR WHITNEY AMONG STRANGE 
PEOPLES. 


Caspar Whitney, being a mighty hunter, and one 
who marks the big game for his own, is ready enough, 
in his new book on “ Jungle Trails and Jungle Peo- 
ple,” to challenge the right of the publisher and his 
“public” to be informed of an author’s underlying 
motive for writing a book. The publisher says “the 
public wants to know,” but this author strenuously 
affirms that the public “ does not care a straw,” and 
that it would be none of its business if it did. Never- 
theless, the present author, always good-natured from 
preface to the end, is willing to humor his impertinent 
“ public” by confessing that his “ underlying motive” 
was the protest of a spirit that would be “free from 
crying newsboys and the pressure of conventions ”— 
the lust of adventure, not the lust of game. It is not 
the killing, but the hunting, he tells us, that stirs the 
blood of a true sportsman ; it is the contest between 
his skill, persistence, endurance, and the keen senses 
and protecting environment of his quarry. To pass 
through the gateway of the wilderness, the pathless 
jungle, the fascination of finding your way, of captur- 
ing your food, of lying down to sleep beyond the pa- 
tronizing nightstick of the policeman; “and then to 
tell you in my halting style something of the human 
and the brute life that I saw in that big world—just 
that is why I penetrated into India, Sumatra, Malaya, 
and Siam.” And thus he makes us free of his “ under- 
lying motive.” 

Our author takes kindly to the Siamese—taking 
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{uto-Gran 
The HOuiDAY SPIRIT 


The gift that brings real Holiday joy is a matchless piano so perfected that 
it can be played at once and at will by every member of the family. 
The Krell Auto-Grand is a superb Upright Grand Piano, of exquisite tone, 





full in volume, beautiful in design and finish. 


Instantly transformed from a 


perfect piano into an equally perfect automatic music maker, operating perfor- 


ated rolls. 


Two Ways are Better Than One. 


Not a combination but a single instrument—in a class by itself—fully pro- 


tected by broad patents. 


Guaranteed for five years. 
welcome Yule-tide gift to the whole family. 


There could be no more 
Write today for catalog Q, and our 


Special Holiday Offer, which makes buying easy. 


The Auto-Grand Piano Co., New Castle, Ind. 


Represented by the Leading Dealer in every City. 








The Famous 


400 Day 
Clock 


fs the most popular timepiece 
in the world. The ordinary 
clock must be wound every 
day, or possibly once a week, 
but this wonderful 400 Da 
Clock—known as the 
versary —needs wind 
ing but oncea year. 
is guaranteed to keep accu- g 
rate time. The price is $15.60 
express prepaid anywhere in 
eU.S. “Anniversary Time” is a booklet which 
aioe the history of these unique clocks. Sent free 
on request. 


Anderton & Son, Dept. F, Dayton, Ohio. 
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A USEFUL 
ARTICLE 
25 cents 


One used daily, 
recates, § time and 
le, is the 
“COOK POCKET PENCIL SHARPENER,” 
Used like a knife, making any length point de- 
sired, retaining the chips in a little box. Blades 
are of the best tempered steel, body is brass and 
heavily nickeled, size convenient for pocket or 
purse. For sale by dealers or Sent by mail on 
receipt of 25 cts. Stamps taken 
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plaster walls as dotacks. Nohammer : You jf 
PUSH THEM IN WITH YOUR FINGERS. 
Made of STEEL and polished GLASS; strong and 
ornamental. Can be used over and over. Sold 
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supply stores, or mailed — for 10c. per 
cket of % doz., or 20c per box of one 
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social standing, gives an alert, ready memory for names, 
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generous note of their virtues and docilities and good 
naturedly diverting himself with their shortcomings 
and incidental exasperations. He has never been 
brought, he says, “among a people seemingly more 
contented, more happy, than these Siamese.” Their 
wants are few and easily supplied. A single strip of 
stuff completes a scanty costume; rice and fish and 
fruit, to be had for almost nothing, are all their food, 
and the comforting betel can be plucked along the 
wayside. Life goes easily for them, and they go to 
their death never doubting that Buddha will take 
care of “the rest.” Living, they hold to their simple 
faith “as tenaciously as the Mohammedans to theirs 
—which is equivalent to saying more spiritually than 
can be truly said of many Christian sects. Dying, 
they pass untroubled into the unknown. If they can- 
not afford an exclusive funeral pyre, there are public 
ghats, where the bodies of their kin and cronies may 
be burned. To be sure, at some of these ghats vul- 
tures as well as flames “lick up” the late lamented; 
but that is all quite respectable. Among the society 
people, the wealth and station of the mourners are 
signified by the scale and style of the funeral baked- 
meats—the cakes and sweetmeats and cordials, the 
games, the hired talent and the miscellaneous merry- 
making. ‘“‘A Siamese gentleman, inviting me to the 
forthcoming conflagration of his brother, added that 
the remains had been awaiting combustion for a 
year.” 

No feature of the Siamese landscape along the 
rivers and canals is so conspicuous as the boats—the 
rice-boat, the house-boat, the freighter, and the dug- 
out. The klawngs (canals) are alive with boats of all 
services and sizes, and bustling with men, women and 
children. Chinamen furnish the motive power, with 
here and there a Tamil from Madras. There, too, is 
the house-boat of the poorer native, with its little 
charcoal stove in full blast on the tiny deck at the 
stern, while a lone woman manages the paddle and 
the domestic machinery simultaneously, and a tot of a 
baby toddles about, defying winds and waves; altho 
the boat shows but two or three inches freeboard, and 
often rocks or springs dangerously, kettles, knives and 
babies stick bravely to their boards. 

At the stopping-places, for a night, there were music 
and dancing by young girls, painted after the Chinese 
fashion ; “ but better looking than the girls of Bang- 
kok.” And the dancing never lacked its pictures and 
its poems. “To me,’ says Mr. Whitney, “the music 
was delightful,” with its scale of soft, mellifluous 
notes, barbaric withal, such as were not to be imagined 
possible to mere metal cups. 

Leaving our “ mighty hunter” to his big game—-his 
elephant, his “rhino,”—and to the company of 
Nimrods like himself who have confronted the lion 
in his lair and the tiger on his trail, let us, for 
fresher and more entertaining stuff, linger with him 
in the Malayan woods, and observe the ways of the 
Sakais (Orang-Outang), the aborigines of Malacca— 
a people who live in trees, far from comely, and in- 
clined to be dwarfish, like the Negritos of the Philip- 
pines. No idols have they, no priests, no places nor 
things of worship, no written language ; and forspeech 
only a corrupted form of the Malayan. 

They live in trees in the jungle, and have no tribal 
head; yet they are by no means savage. A simple 
race, unwarlike and shy, and so raided by the Malays 
aforetime as to hold themselves warily aloof from all 
wayfarers in the forest. 

In the jungle, all their raiment consists of a piece of 
cloth pounded out of bark as they strip it from a tree; 
this is for the adult men and women. The younger 
people pursue their way untrammeled, clad only in 
nose-sticks, ear-rings, armlets and hair-combs. To 
the wind they attribute almost every ill that can befall 
them. Lightning, thunder, even the rainbow, are to 
them messengers from the “bad ghost” of the wind, 
from whom they tremblingly implore deliverance. On 
such occasions of terror the women offer lighted coals, 
and -bunches of their children’s hair, to propitiate 
the “ bad ghost of the wind.” 

Here was a people in the Malayan jungle, for whom 
the legend “‘ Made in Germany” had no significance. 
All the ornaments of the women were carved from 
bamboo ; with a bamboo blow-gun, six or seven feet 
long, they brought down birds, monkeys, snakes and 
lizards, with poisoned darts... They are fond of music, 
after their fashion; “the girls twanged out a queer 
tune from a hollow instrument with two strings” and 
a man played ona long flute with his nose. ‘“ Honest 
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FREE TRIAL 


of a genuine Edison 
Phonograph at your 
own home. 
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Edison offer. 
once. 
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XMAS 
OFFER 


Now is the time to take 
advantage of this great 


Write at 





Thanks to Mr. Edison’s liberal policy, his wonderful phonograph is now 
placed within reach of all. Remember what Mr. Edison said: 


“*T want to seea phonograph in every American home.” 


Simply order your choice of Edison outfit, no deposit, no C. O. D., no guarantee required if you are 
responsible. Take outfit to your home and if you are not pleased return it at our expense, If acceptable 
after 48 hours free trial at your home pay for your outfit on easy payments at lowest net cash price. 


Edison Gem Outfit, price $14.20; $4.20 down and $2.00 a month for 5 months 


Our wonderful Edison Standard phonograph outfit (ss ustrated above) 


ograph outfit as one could want, with complete equipment and one dozen Edison gold 
moulded records, net cash price $27.50. Installment price $27.50; $6.50 after free trial; 


then $3.50 a month for six months. A SIMPLY WONDERFUL OUTFIT. 

ORDER NOW FOR XMAS. Send no money. Pay only the express charges on delivery of 
outfit. In writing state what kind of records you want, also tell us who you are, your —— 
want is 


tion, married or single, how long resident in your locality. In other words, all we 
an assurance of your responsibility and we will take the risk of pleasing you 
by sending you your choice of asplendid Edison outfit on free trial. 








If you wish to see our free catalog before ordering, write for it. 
GUSTAVUS BABSON, Manager, 
149 Michigan Avenue, - Dept. 405 C, Chicago. 


FREE Your address on a postal will brin — each month free supplement of 
latest Edison records. All owners of phonographs should write us. 


We accept old machines in exchange for new phonographs. 
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RIFLES FOR ALL KINDS OF HUNTING. 


Winchester Repeating Rifles shoot as accurately and work as surely in the 
arctic and tropical regions as they do in the temperate zone. The severest 
climatic conditions do not impair their reliability. For this reason, well- 
posted sportsmen, when leaving the beaten trails in search of rare 
game, always carry a Winchester in preference to any other rifle. 
Winchester Rifles and Winchester Cartridges are made one for the other. 
FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO.,~ *_ * * NEW HAVEN, CONN: 
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Photographic facsimile of the famous British Museum 
Volume, over 1,000 pages, $2.50. 
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Men Do Not Go to Church 
A bold and vigorous discussion by 
Rev. Cortland Myers, 16mo, Clo. 60c. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. 44-60 E. 23d St., NewYork 
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in word and deed—a moral people in their own way.” 
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Flat Clasp Garter 


for solid comfort. The newest shades and designs 
of one piece, silk web. All metal nickeled, 
cannot rust. 25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 
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WONDERFUL VALUES IN STYLISH FURS 
Suitable for Handsome Holiday Presents 


Either or both sent you with this positive understanding 
and agreement—if not satisfactory in every particular 
upon examination—if you do not consider them the 
greatest fur values ever offered, your money will 
be returned including express charges both ways. 
No. 61X436.—Girl’s Combination Set, con sting of large, stylish 
flat collar. and the latest 
new shaped nuff. This ex- 
quisite set 1s made from 

Fur the finest quality of White 
Angora fur, and curly 
lamb’s wool, which 1s rec- 
ommended not only for 
1s mch, luxurious appear- 
ance, but also forits dur- 
No. % ‘ able wearing qualities. 
The set is exactly asillus- 
trated. Collar 1 lined 
with heavy, white satin, 
and the muff is finiwshed 
with a cord, It 1s suitable 
for a girl up to ten years of 
age. Nothing could be 
more appropriate. more ac- 
ceptable for a present than 
this beautiful set which is 
shipped by usin a pretty 
pasteboard box, It 1s pos- 
itively the greatest value 
ever offered m a child’s 
fur set—white only, 
price, - - $1.00 









































No. 
611X437. 
This num- 
ber repre- | (J 

sents the ke iy 
greatest fur S 

value ever of- 
fered. The 
scarf is of 
Sabled River 
Mink, design- 
edin the very 
latest style. 
Itis made of 
full choice 
skins, a full 
double thick- 
ness of fur 
goes around 
the neck, 
made with 
the extreme- 
ly new tab effect, 
ornamented with 
large crocheted orna- 
ment and head, Tabs 
and scarf are lined 
with extra heavy 
finequalityofbrown 
satin. Fin- 
ished with 
six large 
Wolverine 
tals, trim. 
med with 
crocheted or- 
naments and 
chain fasten- 
ing. This 
scarf m rec- 
ommended 
not only for its rich, handsome appearance, but also its splendid 
wearing qualities. Price, 5.00. Extra large Pillow Muff to 
match this searf made in the new popular Princess shape over down 
bed. Sutin hned, finshed with wrist cord, Price, 83.50. 
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CROSBY’S 
CLOVES 


known and worn everywhere 


If you are inte-ested in our great $3.50 black 
gauntiet fur gloves (mail prepaid); ladies Mocha kid 
gloves in any co.or ; men’s Mocha Reindeer gloves unlined 
and silk lined in fact any kind of gloves or mittens, get 
oar booklet ** Glove Pointers.” If interested in natural 
black Galloway fur coats and Robes, black and 
brown Frisian (domestic calfskin) fur coats, oc an ele- 

ant muskrat lined kersey coat, otter collar; 
tf you have hides or skins to have tanned, taxidermy or 
rug work, get our catalog. : ea 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





Chmates wear out, Smokes, Sprays, or any single medicine relieve 


only temporarily. Our CONSTITUTIONAL treatment, founded 
1883, 1s for permanently eliminating the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay 
Fever, so that the old symptoms or attacks will not return. Write 
for BOOK 25 A, containing reports of many illustrative cases 

prove th. Mailed FREE, P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Discourses with the Kaiser.—Mr. Felix Borc- 
hardt, the distinguished artist who lately had Emperor 
William for a model, tells, in an interview printed in 
the Paris Figaro, of the talks he had with the Kaiser 
during the sitting. The interview, in part, follows: 


“ Does the Emperor pose well?” 

“ Wonderfully, wonderfully well. He has angelic 
patience; a professional model could hardly have done 
better. I have had him standing before me two hours 
and a half at a stretch. Once when I was making my 
excuses to the Empress, saying that I had a bad repu- 
tation for tiring out my models in the open air, so 
that they sometimes dropped from exhaustion, she 
said: ‘ Ah, we can not promise you so much as that!’ 

“From time to time he got out of pose and fired 
questions at me. 

“When this happened, I would wring my hands in 
supplication, and again he would become motionless.” 

“What did you talk about during the sittings—the 
theater, art, literature, diplomacy or politics ?” 

“ Politics behanged ! We left politics to the chan- 
cellories. Nevertheless, I can assure you that twenty 
times at least the Emperor expressed his profound 
regard for the French people and his desire for per- 
fect peace with them. ‘M. Loubet,’ he kept repeat- 
ing, ‘is such a splendid fellow.’” 

“Had he the careworn brow of a Charles V., of a 
demigod on whom weighs the problems of Europe?” 

“Oh, not at all! Instead, he was a man of the 
world, simple and light-hearted, gay and smiling. It 
was his attendants and not the Kaiser who had an 
oppressive air of gravity, who assumed an absurd 
dignity, and it was the lackeys in particular whose 
faces seemed to say, ‘ Morocco.’ The Emperor adores 
the French theater—Réjane, Sarah, and especially 
Coquelin, whom he regards as an old friend. He has 
an immense relish for Parisian life, with its bustle and 
jollity.” 

“* Who were. present at these sittings?” 

“ The Empress, sometimes, and occasionally an aide- 
de-camp would come to read a report or a cutting from 
a newspaper. I shall never forget how, when I had 
expressed a regret that his majesty wore such a bril- 
liant and ostentatiously new uniform, he murmured, 
‘ Alas, I haven’t any old clothes.’ 

“T bade him observe that he was the first Emperor 
to pose in the open air. The Kaiser drolly assumed a 
look uf severity, as if the importance of such a réle 
impressed him immensely. 

“Once, as the sitting was coming to an end, I 
naively permitted myself to let him see that I thought 
of myself rather highly. ‘Oh, oh, Mr. Borchardt,’ he 
cried, ‘don’t be too proud! It is we and not you who 
ought to play the critic.’ 

“Don’t you begin to see by the things I have just 
told you that the Kaiser is a jolly fellow, wide-awake, 
gay, cordial and clever—by no means the boasting 
bully that legend would make him? 

“*T don’t want to be taken for a Franzosen Fresser 
(Frenchman-eater),’ he said.” 





Pennsylvania’s New Treasurer.— Another suc- 
cessful candidate of the people against the political 
“czars” is William H. Berry, who was elected State 
Treasurer of Pennsylvania. He had the support of 
the Democrats znd Prohibitionists and the people 
who were wrought up over the implication of some of 
the State political leaders in the Enterprise Bank fail- 
ure. The Philadelphia Press gives this sketch of Mr. 
Berry: 


“ There isa breeziness about the manner of William 


H. Berry that is suggestive of the breeziness of the | 


prairie. 

“And no wonder, for he isa child of the prairies. 
He was born and raised on the broad levels of lower 
Illinois, in Madison County, where he was born on 
September 9g, 1852. He left the little country town of 
his birth when he was a lad of seventeen. As boy and 
man he made his own way with an education that be- 
gan in the public schools and ended with the night 
lectures in an engineering school in Buffalo. 

“Tt isa matter of immediate interest to the tens of 
thousands of men of all parties who voted for William 
H. Berry to know that many generations of American 
blood flows in his veins. On his father’s side the 
record of his American line is lost in the far past; on 
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Razor 


for comfort, economy and 
cleanliness in shaving. The 


Christmas 
Gift for Men 


that will be appreciated. 

There are but two parts to 
the ZINN, the holder and blade 
—simply press thumb on back of holder, insert 
blade and shave—it never fails, cannot get out of 
order, is easily cleaned and will last a lifetime. 

The ZINN never fails to give a clean, close 
shave in less than 5 minutes, without the slight- 
est possible injury to the tenderest skin, 





24 KEEN BLADES WITH THE ZINN SET. 
New Blades 5c. Each. 


The fine, keen edge of this wafer blade is the 
success of the razor, ground so sharp and 
smooth that it shines like a mirror. 


THE ZINN HAS LASHED IT TO THE MAST 


GEM CUTLERY CO., 34 Reade St., New York 

GENTLEMEN :—I am extremely pleased with your 
ZINN Automatic Razor, and enclose you herewith 
$2.20 for which please mail me 44 new blades. 

I think I was one of the first purchasers and users 
of the double-edged thin-bladed razors on this coast, 
but though it is a first-class article, ‘‘ the ZINN has 
lashed it to the mast.” Yours very truly, 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN, 
Golden Gate Villa, Santa Cruz, Cal. 
The leading dealer in your city sells the 
ZINN—if yours does not, write us direct. 
Order a ZINN to-day—razor and 24 blades, 
complete in handsome morocco case sent 
postpaid for thirty days’ trial on receipt 
of $5.00. We agree, if you so request, to 
return the $5.00 to you at end of 30 days 
on receipt of the razor. 


GEM CUTLERY CO. 


34 Reade Street NEW YORK 
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his mother’s side he received a strain of Pennsylvania 
Dutch, 

“ He has his peculiarities, too. The home to him is 
the center of the whole fabric of life. He belongs to 
no secret organizations, to no genealogical societies. 
He never joined a club until within the past year, when 
he became a member of the Penn Club of Chester, a 
social organization. 

“For nearly twenty years this gray-eyed, gray- 
haired, tall, outspoken business man, who has the 
cares of large enterprises on his shoulders, has been a 
local preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
There has scarcely been a Sunday in that time that he 
has not preached somewhere, almost always in some 
poor church or to some congregation of the colored 


rc. EXAMPLE IN ECONOMY 
“He is a man of strong personality and vigorous 

expression. He believes in the gospel work. He 

never drank, and if he has any dissipation that the KY SPIK ALIAWE V4) A 5 AS MUCH 

sterner sects might catalog against him it is his fond- 


ness for a good cigar. He is rugged in health and be- B ANI (} 4 psr 0 YAL k f) K f} i 
lieves in the strenuously physical. 
George IV.’s Marriage. — It has been generally D U TC H 

accepted that George IV., King of Great Britain and AND OBTAIN EVEN BETTER 

Ireland from 1820 to 1830, was married to Mrs, Fitz- 

herbert (Maria Anne Smythe) while Prince of Wales. P 

The marriage occurred in 1785, and lately indisputable LAYILHAY PROVE ALU AY dl F 
ne ) 


proofs that this union took place were found ina RST " 
package of documents deposited by Mrs. Fitzherbert’s ’ ‘Send 10 cents for Trial Can to 8. L. Bartlett, Boston. 
executors in Coutts Bank in London, in 1833. Among 


the documents was the. marriage certificate of the | § £* The Whole Thing in a Nut Shell” £ The Prevention and Cure of 2 


widow and the Prince. The Brooklyn Citizen re- 200 Eggs T U B E R C U L 0 S i S 


a Year A thoroughly practical book written in plain lan e 


by leading specialists covering every phase of the su 

















marks on this marriage: 


“ At the time of the marriage George was twenty- 
three years of ageand accounted one of the handsom- 


: ; : ; ect of interest to the layman, including the Outdoor, 
est men of the time. It was at the period of his close P H n mse, Climatic and Sendponhoan Tisetments ; Diet, 
intimacy. with Beau Brummel, Fox and Sheridan, er e Exercise, etc. The articles by local physicians on the 
when his profligacy and riotous living estranged him HOW TO GET. T. EM anes pe pean) y weniger, Cali age Beh gecoen 
from his father. Mrs. Fitzherbert was a fascinating A on RGhealecis. which won the 2% at the eo od 


widow of twenty-five and the Prince was smitten with Sato ane fifth ofision Bee pont. —— Tuberculosis ¢ Con = pag KO popular 
3 9 hee oitau i Eggs a Year Per .” am iscussion of the subject, is printed in fu e believe 

her charms. She insisted upon going through the | now ready. Revised, enlarged, ‘and in Part rew tie shin to bo the bast Spiel Soak on thin soiilactieer oat 
marriage ceremony, and the Prince was accommodat- Se pases.. Contains smong ofp ee ne ee lof lished. A copy should be in every home. To persons 
ing, as he knew that under the law of England at the | § won the Siee of $100 in gold, vaaioas ry the manufac- threatened or affected with tuberculosis it is invaluable. 
Pa well-known condition powder for the best 
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time i aay invalid, Mrs. Fitzherbert be- pte record daring the winter paste m Simple asa, Cloth. Illustrated. Price $1.25, postpaid 

eee rig rapeand carlicr and to induce them to lay more exgs than any || \H- M. BRINKER, 1010 16th St , Denver, Colo. | 
When his debts compelled him to ask the House of pe eng ie dene aay yee f why oot ty cadens ee ad Ss d P 2 








Commons for an increased grant, and his marriage to poeive Se Sines oon any ey Pune hay * x, —— 
* . row 1 

Mrs. Fitzherbert was brought into the debate, Fox, | J and for five dass in succession from | the same, flock, 64 be Y le Are a 
: ryt : ,|f eges a day. r. . Chamberlain, o o ro, 

upon the authority of the I rince, denied that any PUL. casei. “ihe folinwinn the getheds outlined tn LIGHTS 

marriage had taken place. Mrs. Fitzherbert was con- your book, J obtained 1s 9 sas from 91 x I. Re ads in WITH Toy Electric Freight to 
. 2. 9s fee , e month of January, P rom 14 pullets, picke assenger and Frei, as rains, $5 to 

tent to let posterity vindicate her, and it was at her |} at random out of a farmer's flock, the author got 2,99 [| BATTERY Electric Books, 10c. t ° 

suggestion that the marriage certificate was deposited | J eggs in one year—an average of over 214 eggs apiece. 3 UP Necktie and Gip Lights, 1 T5c. to 

: It has been my ambition in writing ** 200 Eggs a Year + Battery Table 

in the Coutts Bank, not to be opened until a long | J Per Hen” to make it the standard book on egg produc- Carriage ani! Bicycle yet 

time had elapsed after her death. tion and profits in poultry. Tells all there is to know, Lanterns and Pocket Lights, T5c. to 


* f A ee and tells it in a plain, common-sense way. Battery Motors and Fans, $1 to 
The Fitzherbert episode was one of many similar ‘ Electric Door Bells complete, 75c. to 
> > or es £ “ Price, 50c.; or with a year’s subscrip- 
incidents in the career of the ‘First Gentleman in 
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Europe,’ as his courtiers termed him, which led such ‘ ‘ . » > Medical Batteries 

, ve Poatie agra : * yearly one ciara. pe a American 12 Electric Belt and Suspensory 
unfriendly biographers as ackeray to rechristen Poultry Advocate at 25c. each. ynamos and Motors, $1 to 1, 
him the ‘ First Blackguard in Europe.’ ” Jur Paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 80 pages, Gag ond Gasating Ee Engines, Be A i. 








per year. 4 months’ trial, 10c. Sample Free. 


GATk LOGUE of poultry books free. 
ROYALTY PAID and Musical Compositions. We 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE arrange and popularize. Address 


63 Hogan Biock, Syracuse, N. Y. ON PIONEEK MUSIC PUB. CO., (Inc,) 
phonse Allais, says the New York 7vidune. Allais, 10). (CER odtE tb 343 Venhattan Bidg.. Chicage, th. 
we are told, may be said to have founded the new] CONTEST IN THE AR? OF ADVERETEURG. 


French humor. His style and methods may best be 5 WINNER 5 
; es j ¥ | » » . — 589. Ne “ % iia 46 4 0 Ding 
pictured by describing him as the French Mark | 0 ; Mr. Rh. M. SHEBMAN, Box 1533, New Haven, Conn., offers his views of the **A-C”’ Pipe 0 


in the following. Mr. Sherman wins outright fifty gold dollars, the first prize of the kind aw 

aa Alla 7 rT: se i : tee offered without a string to it. The Company hereby thanks all other contestants, whose adve 

Twain. Allais, The Tribune tells us, was forever PRIZE, {isements will be returned. WATCH FOR FUTURE PRIZES, The motel iltustrated PRIZE 
by Mr. Sherman has been superseded by improved 1906 model, A superb holiday gift. 
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The Mark Twain of Paris.—The gaiety of the 


French nation has suffered eclipse by the death of Al- 




















scheming some practical joke, whether on his friends, 


on some unsuspecting tradesman, or on personages of 





note. One of the most famous of these plots was at 
the expense of the late Francisque Sarcey, the histo- 
rian and dramatic critic, and it is in substance as fol- 
lows : 


A provincial man of letters had come up to. Paris, 
bringing with him a play which he wished to submit to 
the great critic. By some chance he found himself at 


A BOON 
the Chat Noir, and timidly asked of a friend of Al- 
— Allais by what means he could best seasieceh To SMOK ERS. 
r.Sarcey. ‘“ But Monsieur Sarcey is here,” was the 
reply, and the joker pointed to Allais. “Go aa in- SWEET, CLEAN, 
troduce yourself to the great man at once. He is al- HEAL Tig oe be 
ways much more amiable over a glass of beer than in Price 2.00.Send 
rene Sive’e CO. 


his own house.” Allais received the provincial drama- 


LOOK AT 
tist with the utmost affability, but resolutely declined BROADW: ons HAM 
todiscuss literature or look at the manuscript. “ No,” wid — = sedi _ Newyork THIS Cc aE R 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE } 


sé— 


The Peerless Seasoning. 


The housewife who knows the delicious- 
ness of a well-cooked piate of Cold Meats, 
has a revelation in store in 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. It gives un- 
usual relish to Cold Roast Beef, Mutton, 
Lamb, or Beef Tongue, Baked Beans, Mac- 
aroni and Cheese, Chops, Salads, etc, 

John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 


RELIEVE YOUR MIND 


Note Your Engag ts in Huebsch’s 


Year Book for 1906 


instead of trusting to your memory. The Year Book is a 
handsome, serviceable diary, made in 29 styles, bound in cloth 
and leather, at all prices. This illustration represents No. 42, 
price, postpaid, $1.30. White 

writing paper. 5x 7, ruled, dark 
blue, flexible grained leather 
covers, stamped in aluminum, blue 
edges. Books contain day, 
date, number of days past 
and to come, calendars, pos- 
tal rates and much valuable 
information. No. 41, post- 
=. 75c. Similar to above, 
t green flexible cloth 
cover, square corners, plain 
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This Will Solve Your ie on book in gold, 15c. 


Christmas Gift 
Send at once for an inter- 
Problem. esting, illustrated booklet 
with complete description of ket and desk styles, and 
unusual endorsements from distinguished people. 


B. W. Huebsch, Publisher, 1140 Tract Bldg... New York 


more RATTLING WINDOWS 


RATTLE-NITS : 








* Push it in where sash ts loose, 

: Hang on hen not in use.” 

Ax ingenious contrivance among housefurnishings ; keeps 

a loose window sash from rattling. It is a metal wedge 
ng costing 60 cents a dozen.—N. Y. Sun, Nov. 9, 1904. 

t stores, or from us, with hooks to hang them 

on, postpaid, 5c. each, 30c. \ dozen, 50c. dozen 

4. G. FESENDEN, 31 Nassau St... New York 





Whitman Saddle 


The one saddle always preferred by 
discriminating riders. It is the high- 
est type of the saddler’sart. Correct 12 
in every line— always comfortable for $ 
the horse and rider. Complete cata- t 
logue sent free, showing the Whitman ght 
for men and women, and everything $65 
from ** Saddle to Spur.” Address 

The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York 


Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 


PATENTS 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., 
sent free. Patents procured through Munn & 
Co., receive free notice in the 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO.. 359 Broadway, N.Y. 
Brancu OFFICE: 625 F St., Washington, D.C, 
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he said, pointing to the mighty pile of “ bock” pads in 
front of him, “‘ when I come to the Chat Noir, it is for 
the sake of rest and the company of brilliant men, like 
yourself, not to talk ‘shop.’ But come and see me to- 
morrow at the Rue de Douai and bring the manuscript, 
and we will look through it together. But I must let 
you into a little secret of my domestic arrangements. 
I have a secretary who is enormously fat, with a short 
white beard and a rude manner” (this was an accurate 
description of Sarcey). ‘‘ His chief task is to keep off 
bores, for were I to receive everybody who came to 
consult me about plays I should never find time to 
write a line. His orders are to declare to all strange 
visitors that he is Monsieur Francisque Sarcey. So, 
if he insists, all you have to do is to catch him a play- 
ful whack over the stomach and say: ‘ Come now, old 
boy, you can’t play that trick on me!’” These in- 
structions were carried out to the letter, with a re- 
sult that can be imagined. Sarcey, when he heard 
that Allais had planned the scene, laughed heartily, 
and the two men became fast friends. 


Another “ Golden Rule Mayor.’’—Sam Jones, 
the “ Golden Rule Mayor,” of Toledo, is dead, but his 
influences are still with the people of that city. This 
was shown in the recent election when Brand Whit- 
lock, the novelist, 
was elected to the 
mayoralty. Lincoln 
Steffens, writing in 
Collier’s Weekly , says 
of this election : 


Only another Jones 
could do what Jones 
had done, and it was 
assumed that there 
never could be an- 
other Jones. But the 
opposition to Jones 
never understood 
this remarkable man. 
His appeal had been 
to men as men. An 
individualist himself, 
he had insisted that 
the only limitation 
upon the liberty and 
independence of his 
own manhood should be the liberty and independence 
of other men. The result was astonishing. The 
Golden Rule worked. The example and the appeal of 
Jones, “just Jones,” to other men proved to have been 
so well understood that when the “Golden Rule 
Mayor” died and the rings, political and corporate, 
crowded with fresh courage into the lobby of the City 
Council, the streets of Toledo outside became crowded 
with men; all sorts and conditions of men, but men. 








BRAND WHITLOCK, 


Successor of “Golden Rule” 
Jones in Toledo. 


| They presented their petition, “a petition in boots,” 


they called it, and they waited quietly till the men in 
that body, with the help of the corrupt cowards thtre, 
had beaten the bold corruptionists. 

Then the ring appealed from the ‘“ mob” to the peo- 
ple. The issue was carried, without a leader now, 
into the next election, and, strange to say, the men 
whom Jones had taught his independence straggled 
unorganized to the polls and again the rings were 
beaten. The Golden Rule lived tho Jones had died, 
and Toledo was full, not of Jonesites, but of men; 
individuals just as capable of independent action in 
concert as if they had been drilled into dull subservi- 
ency by Tammany Hall. And finally among all these 


| men a leader developed— Brand Whitlock. We know 


him as a novelist. Toledo knows him asa man; the 
friend Jones loved the best; the young lawyer to 
whom was entrusted the “sucker rod” factory where 


| business was and still is done successfully under the 


Golden Rule; the simple eloquent speaker who has 
preached, as Sam Jones preached, once a week to the 
“hands” at the factory that they were men among 
men. Brand Whitlock is not another Jones; there 
isn’t in all Toledo another Jones and there never will 
be. Brand Whitlock is as clean-handed, as clear-eyed, 
as pure-minded as Sam Jones, and he is as patient of 
other men, but also he is as true to himself. .... 
Jones left his mark on them all. But these good 
men and good platforms only serve to confuse the 
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DELIVERED 


Felt Romeos 


| FOR WOMEN 
|| Made of fine, pure wool-felt, richly fur-bound. Soles 


of noiseless belting leather. Colors: Black, Red, 
Brown, Drab, Green, Blue, Natural Gray and Wine, 


Send for catalogue No. 32, showing many new styles. 


| Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
119 West 23d Street, New York. 























The pioneer of 
Sanitary Underwears. 
And still the leader. 
First for durability, first 
for comfort, first for 
Health. 


Catalogue explains everything. 
Free, with samples. 








Dr. Jaeger’s 8S. W. 8S. Co.’s Own Stores, 
New York: 306 Fifth Av., 157 B’way ; Brook- 
lyn: 504 Fulton St.; Boston: 228 Boylston St.; 
Phila. : 1510 Chestnut St.; Chicago: 82 State St. 


Agents in ali principal cities. 








The Giant Heater 


applied to central draught 

lamp, gasjet (open flame 

or mantle burner), artifi- 

cial or natural gas, will 

heat any ordinary room 

comfortably in zero! 

weather, giving Heat and 

Light at no Additional 

Cost. No ashes, no 

On Lamp trouble, clean and odor- 

less, thoroughly circulates and purifies 

theair. Easily applied andornamental, /ust the 
thing for sick room, bath, bedroom, den or office. 
Send for booklet and testimonials. Price complete, carriage prepaid, 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money Polished Brass, $1.50 

refunded if returned in 10 days Nickel Plated, $2.00 


THE GIANT HEATER CO., 1264 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass, 


TE BEST LIGHT 


The only 100 Candle Power Light 
that burns its own gas and gives ab- 
solute satisfaction during a long 
life of efficient service. 
No Grease, Smoke, Dirt or Odor. 
Brighter than electricity or acety- 
lene,cheaper than kerosene.Over 100 
styles. Every lewp warranted. The 
Light Co., 92 B.5th 8t. , 0. 


On Mantle 
Burner 
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IF THESE WERE SQUARE 
INCHES IN 


The £ 


they would cover more educational material 
than as many square feet in any text-book. 


SINCE: 


There is mo.2 real education to the square 
inch of THE LITTLE CHRONICLE than there 
is to the square foot of any text-book on earth. 
—John L. Lewis, Principal Fuller School, 
Chicago. 

And the Child Doesn’t Realize He’s 
Being Taught. 


=~ 


THE LITTLE CHRONICLE is the only news medi- 
um in the world 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
and one of the best in the world for anybody. 


The Best in American Literature. 


THE LITTLE CHRONICLE presents the best 
resume of current events and the best method 
of using them to teach Geography, History, 
Language, etc., to be found in American Liter- 
ature.— Bishop Bashford, formerly President 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 





Stories, Puzzles, and Other Entertaining 
Features. Beautifully Illustrated. 











SPECIAL OFFER 
The Little Chronicle and a Valuable Atlas 
for 25 Cents. 


The regular price of THE LITTLE CHKONICLE 
is $1.50 per year. In order to introduce it into 
new homes we will send it for two months for 
25 cents, together with a copy of onr Diamond 
Atlas of the World, vest pocket size, 89 pages, 
handsome colored maps, index of population, 
and location of 4,000 cities. 


Coin carrier and samples of THE LITTLE CHRON- 
1CLE free on application. 


THE LITTLE CHRONICLE PRESS, 

















EATS everyother 

sled because the 

steering barcurves 
the spring steel run- 
ners, This steers the 
sled without dragging 
the foot or scraping 
the runner sidewise, so 
it goes a great deal faster and 
much farther, Draws like any 
other sled but is lighter and 
pulls easier, Steering makes it 
safe from accident—saves its 
cost by saving shoes—prevents 
wet feet and colds. With spring 
steel runners, pressed steel sup- 
ports, second growth white ash seat and frame, it is 
light yet practically indestructible, and handsomely 
finished, It is the only sled that girls can properly 
control, Ask at your dealer's, and don’t take 
anything else, If they don’t keep it, let us know. 

odel Sled FREE 


Our cardboard model sled will show you just how it 

works and give you lots of fun, Sent free by mail 

with illustrated booklet giving full information 
regarding sizes and prices, 









S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100N Philadelphia, Pa. 
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issue. What the rings and some others seem to be 
unable to understand is this: Whitlock is nominated 
as just a man to do, as mayor, unto others even as he 
would that they should do unto him. And it does 
sound queer; the Golden Rule in politics in a Chris- 
tian city! It is confusing. One can’t help wonder- 
ing if Toledo will really understand. 





Mr. Whitehead and His Torpedo.— The death 
of Robert Whitehead, inventor of the automobike tor- 
pedo, ends, as the New York Evening Post declares, 
“the career of a man who has fairly revolutionized 
navai warfare as did Ericsson with his monitor.” Mr. 
Whitehead was not the first to hit upon the idea of 
blowing up vessels by torpedoes. For more than a 
century prior to Whitehead’s success, there had beer 
recourse to stationary or movable torpedoes, which 
were anchored in the channel or exploded alongside a 
vessel from a small boat. Whitehead supplemented 
this clumsy method by a dirigible torpedo. 7he 
Evening Post tells of Whitehead’s success in this re- 
spect : 


“A Captain Lupuis of the Austrian navy had by 
1864 progressed far enough with his plan of an auto- 
mobile torpedo to need the assistance of a good work- 
ing mechanic. He engaged Mr. Whitehead, then 
manager of an engine manufacturing company at 
Fiume. From that time on, Mr. Whitehead devoted 
himself to the automobile torpedo. Abandoning Cap- 
tain Lupuis’s plans, he succeeded in 1867 in perfecting 
the delicate machine which bears his name, with only 
the assistance of his son, a mere boy, and one trusted 
workman. Asa result of that success, every navy has 
its fleet of torpedo boats and torpedo-boat destroyers, 
and almost every cruiser and battleship has its torpedo- 
launching tubes, In order to combat this terrible 
weapon, there was introduced first the torpedo netting, 
now discarded, and then the quick-firing guns, intend- 
ed to protect a warship by an incessant hail of projec- 
tiles. Incidentally, the weight of armor on all pro- 
tected vessels was greatly increased, and finally the 
submarine was undoubtedly hastened by the White- 
head invention. Indeed, the torpedo has probably had 
a greater influence than any other factor, save the 
comfort of men and officers, in developing the modern 
topheavy, highsided fighting vessel as the standard 
type of battleship, instead of the Ericsson monitor. 

Whitehead’s first torpedo was of steel, 14 inches in 
diameter, weighing 300 pounds, and carrying as its ex- 
plosive 18 pounds of dynamite. Its speed was low— 
only six knots—and the right to manufacture was pur- 
chased by the English Government in 1871 for the tri- 
fling sum of $15,000. As now developed, the White- 
head, whose motive power is compressed air, has at- 
tained a speed of 26 knots an hour, with a range of 
4,000 yards. Itcan be regulated to explode by impact 
or after a definite time; it may be set to travel at a 
uniform speed and depth the whole of its range, or 
both depth and speed may be varied. So remarkable 
is its mechanism that it may be made to rise to the 
surface or sink to the bottom after missing its mark. 


Charles E. Hughes and His Methods.— Charles 


Evans Hughes, the inquisitor who has brought the in- Table See 


surance looters to their knees, has leaped into national 
recognition at a bound. He was born in Glens Falls, 
N. Y., April 11, 1862. Ralph H. Graves, writing in 
The American Illustrated Magazine, gives this 
view of Mr. Hughes during the examination of wit- 
nesses before the insurance committee. 

In the aldermanic chamber of the New York City 


Hall, one afternoon late in September, two men stood 
facing each other defiantly before a silent audience 
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A good paying business 
with exercise enough to 
keep you hearty and alert. 

You work when you feel 
like working; you rest 
when you feel like resting. 
You’re in good company 
—with Tue Laptes’ Home 
JournaL and Tue Satvur- 
pAY Eveninc Post. 








And there’s more money 
in it than the average 
American makes. Let us 
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to-day. 
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extracting the full strength and flavor, 


Saves One-Third. 


Coffee made in the 

**Meteor’’ way is 

healthful—the 
grounds being 
high and dry and 
never boiled. 

For sale at all dealers. 
100 styles and sizes. 
Send for Booklet No M3 

giving full particulais. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 








The Concise Standard Dictionary 

Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dice 
tionary. It contains the orthography, pronunciation, 
and meaning of about 28,000 words. 16mo, cloth, 60 
cents. 














| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for 
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; your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
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This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
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that listened to every word and watched their every 
gesture with breathless interest. 


“I can not do it!” cried one of them, snapping his 


fingers nervously. 

The speaker, a witness before the State Legislature’s 
Insurance Investigating Committee, was George W. 
Perkins, partner in the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
the richest private banking house in the worldand the 
most powerful influence in Wall Street. 

** But I want those books, and I must require you to 
produce them,” said the other emphatically. 

As he uttered the last two words in a tone that gave 
small encouragement for contradiction, Charles E. 
Hughes, the inquisitor for the committee, displayed 
an expanseof white teeth that reminded the onlookers 
of another strenuous American. But with the teeth 
the likeness ended. A square, reddish beard, which 
seemed fairly to bristle with energy, almost concealed 
the lawyer’s collar. His deep-set, honest eyes, al 
though aided by nose glasses, betrayed no sign of 
weakness as they remained fixed uncompromisingly 
upon the witness. 
wrinkle to tell the story of a month’s continuous labor 
by day and night, gave an impression of intellectual 
depth, while the ruddy complexion and erect figure in- 
dicated physical strength equal to the most exacting 
demands of mental activity. 

“ Well, Mr. Hughes, we can see about that later,” re- 
sponded the banker hesitatingly, after a pause. 

The rebellion of Perkins wasended. Though hedid 
not promise definitely to give up the books of the 
Morgan firm, there was not one among his hearers who 
doubted that he would obey. And obey he did; he 
had met his match in the man with the reddish beard, 
and within a ‘week the records in question, dealing 
with a transaction of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, were in the possession of the investigators. 

That was the way Hughes overcame every objection 
raised by a witness. The millionaire director, the 
crafty speculator, the salaried corporation officer and 
the methodical clerk alike yielded to the quiet author- 
ity of this young fighter, who was comparatively un- 
known outside his own profession and his own city a 
year ago. 

There was in his method none of the browbeating, 
none of the contemptuous insult too prevalent among 
the leaders of the New York bar. ‘There was none of 
the flowing rhetoric of the juryorator. But politeness 
proved a better weapon of offense than blustering, 
persistency better than sarcasm, and conciseness bet- 
ter than oratory. 





Queen Wilhelmina‘s Successor.— Queen Will 
helmina’s subjects have apparently abandoned all 
hope of an heir to the throne, for it is now proposed 
that the constitution be revised so as to permit a 


change in the laws of succession. In fact, the object 


in view is to give the people of Holland the right to 
select their own ruler in case of the failure of succes- 


sion. Says the New York 7ridune: 


As the law stands now, the crown, should she die 
childless, would pass, in the first place, in accordance 
with Clause XIV., to her cousin, the reigning Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, as grandson of Princess Sophia 
of the Netherlands, sister of the late King William 
III. of Holland. Now Article XXIII. of the Dutch 
Constitution stipulates that the crown of Hollandcan 
not be borne in conjunction with that of any other 
country save that of Luxemburg, so that the Grand 
Duke would have to chouse between being ruler of 
Saxe-Weimar and King of Holland. He has already 
intimated that he would prefer to retain his present 
throne. After him in the line of succession is his 
aunt, Princess Marie of Saxe-Weimar, married to 
Prince Henry VII. of Reuss, and a daughter of Prin- 
cess Sophia of the Netherlands above mentioned. 

Princess Marie is an elderly woman, and it is now 
proposed that her eldest son and heir, Prince Henry 
XXXII, of Reuss, at present a Prussian officer, should 
be proclaimed Crown Prince of Holland, take up his 
residence at The Hague and become identified with 
the Dutch, or else that the Constitution should be re- 
vised so as to free the people to elect whomsoever they 
liked as future King of Holland. The majority of the 
Dutch are in favor of the latter plan. But the Kaiser 
may have a word to say, both as Emperor and as 
Prince of Orange, if the rights of his young kinsman 
and officer, Henry XXXII, of Reuss, to the Dutch 
throne are set aside by the people of the Netherlands. 
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HAVE YOU EVER WATCHED THE GEESE. DRIFTING 
CLOSER AND CLOSER? THE SPORT IS SUPREME. IF 
YOUR SHELLS ARE LOADED WITH “INFALLIBLE” 
SMOKELESS POWDER. 


Laflin & Rand Powder Company ” 
New York City 








Tools @ Hardware 


Combination Bench and |f 
Tool Cabinet | 


A SOLID OAK, brass-trimmed, highly finished 
cabinet, with work-bench and vise, and 95 of the 
finest quality standard carpenters’ tools. 


Complete, as $85.00 






illustrated, - 

We make also the following Outfits in 
polished oak, brass-trimmed Wall Cabi- 
nets shaped like a suit case, but larger, 
with same grade of tools as above: 

No. 53, 14 Tools. . $5.00 
No. 52, 24 “ . . 410.00 
No S336 “ . . $680 
No. 54,40 “ . . 20.00 


Our prices are f. 0.b. New York, giving 
the best tools made (instead of cheap tools, 
and paying the freight). 

Special Tool Outfit Catalogue No. 1752 


illustrates and describes all five outfits. 
Send for copy. 


Our lines include Builders’, Cabinet and Piano Hardware, Bolts, Screws, Nuts and Fac- 
tory Supplies, and all kinds of Small Tools for Wood and Metal Workers (also Benches and 
Tools for Manual Training). We deal with consumers direct and invite correspondence, 


We issue many Special Catalogues, among which are the following : 
No. 1753, Wood-Carvers’ Tools | No. 1754, Clay Modeling and Plaster Carving Tools 


No. 1755, Venetian Iron and Tools | Hammacher, Schlemmer « Co. 


No. 1772, “ Tourist’ Autokit 
Hardware, Tools, Supplies and Piano Materials, 


The ‘‘ Tourist ” Autokit 1s made up of the very best 
selected tools obtainable and ts the highest type of repairing out- 
New York, Since 1848. 
4th Ave. and 13th St., Block South of Union Square, 











fit for road use. The ‘Tourist’ is especially arranged with 
reference to its quality and utility and embodies every possible | 
permanent and emergency value that can be included in a kit of | 
this size. 
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rices, In purchasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not 
elping to test a doubtful experiment, but are getting an article 
which time and experience have proven a wonderful success. Our 
sectional bookcases are the product of years of undivided attention 
to this one lineof manufacture. Every book section has non-bind- 
ing, disappearing glass deer and is highly finished in Solid Golden 
@ak. Tops and bases, $1.00each. Write for illustrated catalogue No.5° L 
All Goods Sold Direct ¥rom Factory Unly 


: ‘Thec..J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y., Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 














Water Supply for Country Homes 


Deliver water from spring or stream to house, stable, lawn, storage tank, etc., by the 
automatic working 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENCINES 


Always going without attention. Raise 30 feet for every footfall. 80% efficiency. Large 
plants for irrigation, equipping towns, railroad tanks, etc. Over 5,000 in use. 
Catalogue and estimates free. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., - - 2004 Trinity Bldg., New York 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


$ | The Patent Medicine Family.— 

Jack Spratt will eat no fat, 

= | Nor that that’s next the bone, 

Until he takes, for fancied aches, 
A swig of Liquorzone. 





A lamp-chimney is a 
small matter to make 


ryry 
7 


As 


so much fuss about. 





= = Now Mrs. Spratt declares this flat ; ld b 
; ? | ‘ = : i 
Her favorite system tuner h ere wou e no . 
: z Is sugar, ice, lemon a slice, 
a >= 


need of fuss if I could 
: Their daughter Jane, for every pain, . 
1 On Whiskine makes a call; O nl y 1m pre SS on th c 
While brother Bill, when he is ill, | ; s : 
S Says: “ Kuriko—that’s all.” American ho u sewife Ss 
mind that MacseTu’s 


lamp-chimneys give 


And a jigger of Peruinyer. 
Long recognized as the 
best of pictures ; choice 
as gifts to friends and 
for the adornment of 
g one’s own walls. ED- 
> WINA ABBEY says 
“Excellent. ... Lcould 
not wish bettered.” 
S Fifty cents to $20.00, 
At art stores, or sent on 
approval. Full ILLUS- 
TRATED CATA- 





Too mild all these Grandma to please ; 
7 a She lets the young folks drink ’em. 
P Her special booze, to cure the blues, 
Is good old Lydia Jinkham. 
> LOGUE sent only upon i — Puck. 
receipt of 25c. (stamps), 

which charge, how=- 
ever, may be de- 

ducted from a subse- 
uent purchase of 
the Prints them- 
Sselves. (List of our 
new subjects alone sent 

upon receipt of 6 cents 
in stamps.) This detail 
from Abbey’s Hol 
Grail is copyright 


| 

| 

} 

} 

| 
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™Trivial.— This little story comes from the South. | 
The first slice of goose had been cut, and the negro | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


more light, almost never 
break from heat, fit the 
lamp, and avoid that 
sickening lamp odor. 


minister, who had been invited to dine, looked at it 
$ | with as keen anticipation as was displayed in the faces 
around him. | 
“Dat’s as fine a goose as I ever saw, Brudder Wil- 
liams,” he said to his host. 
a fine one?” 








le 


“Where did you get such | 









1895 by Edwin A. Ab- : “Well, now, Mistah Rawley,” said the carver of the | 

bey, 1897 by 4 | goose, with a sudden access of dignity, “when you | Don t be fooled my 

Curtis & CAMERON i preach a special good sermon I never axes you where | ’ 

B2 Pieree Bldg. $ | you got it. Seems to me dat’satriv’al matter, any- ° 4 rs 2 2 ij 
tari Bt a | way.” —Philadelphia Ledger. name is on it if its a 
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Not Hopeless. —‘“ Your honor,” said the attorney, | M ACBETH. ; 
“this man’s insanity takes the form of a belief that | : 
every one wants to rob him. He won’t allow even me, | ll i" 
his counsel, to approach him.” a i 


Refreshing 


My Ind cplai 
Healthful Sleep y Index explains 





” Maybe he’s not so crazy, after all,” murmured the | these things fully and inter- if 
; ; Court, in a judicial whisper.— 77#-Bits. : & 
The dragging weight of heavy bedclothes destroys | ' estin ly - tells how to care 
rest, increases insomnia, and prevents the benefits | New Kiahs an aa 668 Radin sOotvinnl: “1! ; Sty > : 
"4 oy > sy ” . wa.) . , | 4 
Sar weaen pee 9 intended. wonder why old Diogenes went around with a lighted for lamps. It Ss free—let me ] 


lantern looking for an honest man?” 

PrEssimMist: “Oh, he probably thought it was up| 
to him to make a bluff after stealing the lantern,” 
Chicago News. 


’ H ° Bl k send it to you. 
Camel’s Hair Blankets J 
are lighter: than the best wool, stronger, softer and 
warmer. HON. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS says: ee 
“ More colds and rheumatic disorders have s : : m 
i é Another Victim.—PuzzLep Scor (to lady at the 
been contracted trying to sleep in cold and | : an, 
| door)—‘t A wee laddie asked me t’ ring yer bell for 
damp sheets than the ordinary traveler has | ~. : Z si 
: . » . »,| him, noo he’s run awa’. I doobt it’s the 
any conception of. Inmy judgment acamel’s pacuctrrag jon Sketch 
hair blanket should find a place in the folder | 00C8©: ~“ORGOR Fetch. 
of every winter tourist.”’ 


One 10-4 Blanket $5.50 


Address | 
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MacsBeTH 9 Pittsburgh. 


‘U-Alele~NO- 


“AFTER DINNER MINT- 














wrang 


His Lucid Answer.—One day as Pat haltedat the 
10-4 Blankets $10.00 | top of the river bank, a man famous for his inquisitive 
For Single Beds, per pair. | mind stopped and asked: 


12-4 Blankets $14.00; « A a ¢ oe 
For Double Beds, per pair: How long have you hauled water for the village, 
my good man? 


If desiring blankets we should be pleased to send “ Tin years, sor.” 
them C. O. D. with the privilege of inspection. “Ah! How many loads do you take in a day?” 
CAMEL’S HAIR BLANKET COMPANY ~ Fromtin to fifteen, sor.” 
NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS “ Ah, yes! Now I have a problem for you. How 


much water at this rate have you hauled in all, sir?” 
‘ The “VALET” Chair 


One 12-4 Blanket $7.50 


as aaa — 








A mellow mint cream that is 
unmatched in purity, unequaled 











The driver of the watering cart jerked his thumb 
Will press and crease the Trousers over 


backward toward the river and replied: 
night. An adjustable shoe-tree holds 










the shoes—polish them while seated. Hitma} 
The Shoe Drawer catches al! the dirt~— Bi¥ 
nothing escapes to muss up the room. Migeadl 
An improved hanger @ 
supports your coat — it 
takes care of your Hat 
and Shoes. 


An Ideal 
Xmas 
Gift 


FREE Book tells all 
about it. 
HARDESTY MF@. CO., Dept. A | 

Fisher Bldg., Chieago, Lil, 


$5.00 WATER MOTOR $3.50 


Our $5.00 Morton Faucet Water Motor sold 
for a limited time for $3.50. Guaranteed. 
Attaches to any faucet. For peiiehing and 
sharpening. For running all kinds of light 
machines. Largest and most powerful 
faucet motor. Outfit includes emery 
wheel, buffing ene pulley and polishing 









—before price advances. 














MORTON MFG. CO,, Dept. H, 130 Fulton St., New York, 


* All the water yez don’t see there now, sor.” 
tian Advocate. 


Chris- 


All Lightweights.—The clergyman preached a 
rather exhaustive sermon from the text, “ Thou Art 
Weighed in the Balance and Found Wanting.” 


After the congregation had listened about an hour | 


some began to get weary and went out; others fol- 
lowed, greatly to the annoyance of the minister. Soon 
another person started, whereupon the preacher 
stopped his sermon and said: 

“ That’s right, gentlemen ; as fast as you are weighed, 
pass out.”—New York World. 





Her Identity Was Disclosed.— There was in 
Brockton, some twenty-five years ago, a shoe manufac- 
turing concern, whose firm name, P. & N. Copeland, 
was almost a household word. At one time the wife 
of one of the members of the firm had ordered.a hat at 
H. W. Robinson’s, and, upon calling for it, was met 


part with it, without more ado, the bill to be sent, as 
was her custom. The girl, not understanding this, 





material. Money refunded if not satisfac- by a strange salesgirl. Sie ie sonteke _~ reyes Bend $1. OO to-day 
tory. Booklet free, Motor hg = I —. The hat proving satisfactory, she was about to de- and we'll mail you a i Wafe-Light,”? Ps p ost- 


in smoothness, and incomparable 
in flavor to any other mint 
cream or candy. Our secret is 
the new process of manufacture. 


Sold everywhere in sealed tins. If your dealer 
does not keep -U-ALL-NO: we will send a 
liberal box on receipt of ten cents. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
Only Makers 
439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 

















FOR A USEFUL AND PRACTICAL GIFT 


Gives 3,000 flashes ” < 
Extra bright light. Bat- \ 

teries triple strength. 
Outlasts 8 or 4 cheap 
imitations. Simply press 
the button and you 
have bright light at 
once. Noodor, grease, 
dust—nothing to get 
out of order. Useful 







BEWARE OF CHEAP IMITATIONS 


paid. 


NATIONAL MERC. €O., Box 532, Cleburne, Tox, 
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and anxious for the safety of the hat, began to demur, 
whereupon Mrs. Copeland turned, and, drawing her- 
self haughtily erect, said: “I guess you don’t know 
who I am. I'm the wife of P. & N. Copeland.”— 
Boston Herald. 





Her System.—PATIENT TO PRETTY NuRSE.— 
“ Will you be my wife when I recover?” 

Pretty Nurse.—* Certainly.” 

PATIENT.—* Then you love me?” 

Pretty Nurse.—“ Oh, no; that’s merely a part of 
the treatment. I must keep my patients cheerful; I 
promised this morning to run away with a married man 
who had lost both his legs.”—Houston Post. 


A Close View.— TELESCOPE PROPRIETOR : “ Step 
up, ladies and gents, and view the planet Mars. One 
penny, mum.” 

O_p Lapy: “Oh, lor’! Hain’t it round and 
smooth !” 

TELESCOPE PROPRIETOR: “ Will the bald-headed 
gent please step away from the front of the instru- 
ment ? ”—7%-Bits. 





Couldn’t Remember, — TEACHER: “Johnny, 
what happened on July 4, one hundred and thirty 
years ago?” 

Jounny: “I dunno, ma’am, I ain’t but ten.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 








Ideal Criticism.—‘ Books should always be re- 
viewed by their writers, for that is the only way to | 
ensure that they have been read by the reviewers.”— | 
Mr. Bernard Shaw,in “ The Licensed Victuallers | 
Gazette."—Punch. | 





Going Some.—“ Lightning sure acts strange.” 

“Ves?” 

“ Yes; a streak of it came in our kitchen door yes- 
terday, struck two chairs and the table, ran around 
the dining-room, up the stairs, tore through every up- 
stairs room, and finally went out of the window. I 
near died laughing.” 

“ You must have thought it was funny?” 

“ Yes; it reminded me of how pa acts when grand- 
ma is after him.”— Houston Post. 


No Bath for Him,.—Homeress Homer: “ Dis 
here paper says it’s fine to take a sun bath.” 

BRAKEROD BAKER: “Asun what? Wot’s dat?’ 

HomELEss Homer: “Asun bath. You're a-takin’ 
one now.” 

BRAKEROD BAKER: “ Help, Homer, help! Move 
me inter de shade!” —Cleveland Leader. 








Tactics.—DRILL-SERGEANT (to raw recruit, who 
is slow in grasping the tactical details): ‘ Now, 
Murphy, how would you use your sword if your oppo- 
nent feinted ?” 

Murpny: “ Begorra, I’d just tickle him with the 
p’nt of it to see if he was ahfter fakin’.”—Harfer’s 
Weekly. 


Ancient Science.—An Egyptologist and an As- 
syriologist were disputing about the relative advance- 
ment of the two ancient peoples whom they were 
studying. 

“ Why, sir,” said the Egyptologist, “do you know 
that there have been found in Egypt remains of wires 
which prove that they understood electricity?” 

“ Humph!” observed the Assyriologist. ‘‘ We don’t 
find any wires in Assyria, and that shows they under. 





stood wireless telegraphy.”—Harfer’s Weekly. 





An Experienced View.—BripeE (prettily): “I 
wonder why they call a wife's allowance pin money?” 

MATRON (Savagely): ‘“‘ Because money to buy 
enough pins to hold her old clothes together is about 
all that the average man thinks a woman needs.”— 
Baltimore American. 

Not Built for Two. — An Irishman named 
Michael joined his brother James in this country. 
The money he brought over, added to James’s savings, 
enabled them to go into the ice business. In course of 
time their custom increased, and it became necessary 
for them to have an office. In this James soon in- 
stalled a nice roll-top desk. 

“ The one desk will do for the two of us,” he ex- 
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Safe Gift. 


for any man 


An Iver Johnson Re- 
volver assures double 
safety—not only in the 
ordinary sense of pro- 
tection, but safety 
against accident. It is 
the only revolver with 
our patented safety 
lever, which makes it possible to 


‘Hammer the Memmer = 


of a loaded Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver without 
its going off. There is always a space between the revolver 
hammer and firing-pin which only our safety-lever can fill. 
That never happens until you actually pull the trigger. 


No Fear of Accidental Discharge 
but when you do full the trigger, it never fails, 

Our booklet, ‘‘Shots,” and handsome catalogue will be sent free on request. 
Hammer, $5.00 Hammerless, $6.00 


For sale by all hardware and sporting goods dealers. Be sure 
our name is on the barrel and the owl’s head on the grip. 


Iver Johnson's Arms and Cycle Works, 148 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 3 C o >i : 
New Yore OFFIcE: 99 Chambers Street “tenn 
.. Makers of Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single Barre} Shotguns 


HAIR 


Guarantee Backed by the Bank. 


THE EVANS VACUUM CAP is simply a mechanical means of 

obtaining a free and normal circulation of blood in the scalp, and the 
blood contains the only properties that can maintain life in the hair and 
induce it to grow. 
If the Evans Vacuum Cap gives the scalp a healthy glow and 
produces a pleasant, tingling sensation, then the normal 
condition of the scalp can be restored, ‘and a three or four 
minutes use of the fa ap each day thereafter will, within a 
reasonable time, develop a natural and permanent growth of 
hair. If, however, the scalp remains white and lifeless after 
the Cap is removed, then the case would be a hopeless one regardless of all the 
infallible hair restorers advertised. 

The Vacuum Method is what might be described as a vigorous massage without the rubbing, and there are no drugs 
or irritants employed. The Cap i is furnished on trial and under guarantee issued by the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, 
and any bank or banker will testify as to the validity of this guarantee. We have no agents, and no one is authorized 
to sell, offer for sale or receive money for the Evans Vacuum Cap—all orders come through the Jefferson Bank. Let 
us send you a book which explains the possibilities of the invention, and also evidence of the results it has achieved. 
This book is sent free on request and we prepay postage in full. 

















EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 1205 Fullerton Building, St. Louis, U. S. A. 





TOW is the time to fix 
these facts on your 
mind: The Peck-Williamson 
Underfeed Furnace wil] 
perfectly heat your home at 
¥%, to % of your present cost 
for fuel—it will save half the 
labor—it will do away with a// furnace troubles. 
But what actual users say counts more than 


UNDERFEED 


FURNACE 


any printed promises of Ke s. Read, then, this letter dated 


July 1, 1905, from Mr. E. 
There’s the force of fact in a 
“You installed a ae k-Williamson Underfeed Furnace in my home during the severest 
cold weather Jast wir »u have more than made good every claim. For convenience, 
economy, cleanliness, 5 ure, he althful, clean heat, you make no boast when you call it the 
Samous Under feed furnace. 1am so well satisfied it would give me pleasure to show 
any one my furnace and you can at all times refer any one to me. 


The Underfeed burus ‘ Any ht side up”—good results from cheapest coal. 
No bother, smoke or smell. 


Heating plans and service of our engineering department, absolutely free. Let us send 
you Free our Under feed Book and facsimile voluntary letters proving every claim we make. 


THE PECK- WILLIAMSON Co. 
. 304 Vest Fifth St., : Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition. 


i) Al ESME WANTED FOR OUR PROTECTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
$1000 vetier yore $5.00 a week with $100 Emergency Benefit. Cost $2.00a week. Hand 
some seal wallet given free with each policy. Good salesmen earning $100 a 


week. Excellent side line. Write to-day for renewal contract with liberal commission. 


CERMAN RECISTRY COMPANY, - - 


-. Hooper, Cumberland Mills, Maine. 











970 Holland Building, ST. LOUIS 
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What is your knowledge of Diamonds ? 
Could. you tell the proper price of a gen 
uine’ Diamond? Could detect 
brilliant, imitation stone from the gen 
uine ? If not, don’t take risks when 
Make sure of getting a genu 


you 


a 


you buy. 
ine Diamond at the lowest market price, 
by ordering from a house of national 
reputation, Ours is the oldest Diamond 
House in the Trade. We give a guaran. 
tee of genuineness with every Diamond 
we sell, and to persons of good character 
we give terms of credit. Transactions 
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plained, the day it was set up. 
keys ; one for you, and one for me. 
Michael accepted the key, but seemed to be study: | 
ing the desk. 
“ That’s all right,” he said 
hole?” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


“ But where is my key-’| 


What Were ?—" Pat, for a woman of her figure, 
your wife has remarkable poise.” 

“Vis, sor. They’re th’ bist Oi iver tasted.”—C/eve- 
land Leader. 

The Absent Shall Answer. PROFESSOR: 
“ After to-day, gentlemen, I will not call the roll, but 
will expect those absent to speak to me about it at the | 
end of the hour.”—Yade Record. 





Paradoxical.—“It seems strange,” said Deacon 
Mayberry, as he counted the money after church, 


“that a large congregation can be so small.” —Smart 
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WITHOUT 
EXERCISE 


is the natural effect of wearing the 


ADRIENNE BODY CONFORMER 


A scientific appliance that cultivates and maintainsa strong 
vigorous body. 


Endorsed by leading New York physicians 
Develops a symmetrical 7 
figure or physique ; builds up 
the muscles, throws back the 
shoulders, makes the form 
erect and reduces the abdo- 
men, uccomplirhing at once 
what you could only expect 
to accomplish from physical 
culture after months of ex- 
ercise. Itis pleasant to wear, 
weighs three ounces, made 
of light, strong, pure linen, 
easy to wash aad iron 

The Adrienne is the se- 
eret of deep breathing. 
Deep breathing is the seeret of good health. Removes al! pressure 
from the lungs and stomach, and never allows the body to go back into 
its former position. Write for Booklet—FREE, 


Dept. A, GOOD FORM CO., 255 W. 143d St., New York 








| Set. 
strictly confidential, Lo 


20% Down and 10% per Month 





Baby and the Bacillus.— 
We can sterilize his bottles, we can boil his little mug ; 
We can bake his flannel bandayes and disinfect the 

rug 
That envelops him when he partakes of medicated air, 
But there’s one impossibility that leaves us in despair 
And a not unjustifiable alarm, you will allow 
To wit : we fear ’twould never do to sterilize the cow! 


By importing Diamonds ‘‘ 


in the rough,’’ 
polishing them here and selling them 
direct to consumers, we can quote prices 
20% lower than any competitor. Hi you 
can duplicate our values at your. deal- 
er’s, we will take back your purchase 
and refund your money. Send for our 
free catalogue number 19 


J.M. LYON & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1843 


Weare careful of his hours, we are thoughtful of his 
toys; 

We are mindful of his sorrow 
joys; 

We are prayerfully considerate of needful discipline, 

Of our little “‘ Mother Handbook” and the precepts 
writ therein ; 

And we strive to render sterile all designed for mouth 


s, and judicious of his 


65-67-69 Nassau Street New York 











For Christmas 











or tum, 
a Get Your Husband, Son or Brother, a || But one frightful danger menaces—we can not boil his 
tT) P A N T 0 G 99 thumb. Harfer’s Magazine. 
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WITH$10 WORTH OF 


LARKIN PRODUCTS 


“A Gentlemen’s Dressing Chur ’’ Creases 
trousers perfectly by applying 500 Ibs pressure. 
You can’t do it by stretching them, You must 


A Gross Libel.—An old Scotchman, 
how he was getting on, 


being asked 
said that he was all right, 








> Phat’s at a tailor does. Any- crs. 2 5 * n4 
Fre ae eats eliat tailor does. at), || “ Gin it wasna for the rheumatism in the richt leg. 
Takes out the bax and w rinks. Puts m the “Ah, John,” said the inquirer, “be thankful, for 
proper crease. Yo tutlor bills, No bother. t : P ; P 
has an improved hanger for coat and vest, and || there is no mistake you are getting old, like the rest of 





contains a compartment fer] | 
slippers, shoes, shoe polish «ud 
other things. A low seat assures 


us, and old age doesn’t come alone.” ARKIN PREMIUMS —Silverware, 
“Auld age, sir,” returned John, “ 


I wonder to hear | Watches, Clocks, Crockery, Lamps 


i sition in} xhoes : 2 p | < 

hee apogee techy wie A wo ~ || ye. Auld age has naething tae dae wi’t. Here’s my | and Furniture—make appropriate and 
of furaiture: in qnartered oxk, !| ither leg jist as auld; an’ its sound and soople yet.” extremely satisfactory Holiday gifts. By 
golden finish or birch mahog.in- 


Glasgow Mail. purchasing $10.00 worth of 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet 
Articles, Coffee, Teas, Spices, 
Extracts, Baking Powder, 
Starches, etc., 
direct from the Larkin Factories you can 
obtain a handsome gift for someone. Over 
three million delighted customers attest the 


superior quality of Larkin Products and 
Premiums. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 


ized. 








A Child’s Advice.—QOne morning a Sunday-school | 
| was about to be dismissed and the youngsters were | 
already in anticipation of relaxing their cramped little | 
|limbs after the hours of confinement on straight- 
backed chairs and benches, when the superintendent 
arose and, instead of the usual dismissal, announced: 
“ And now, children, let me introduce Mr. Smith, who 
will give us a short talk.” 

Mr. Smith smilingly arose, and after gazing im- 
pressively around the class-room, began with: “I 
hardly know what to say,” when the whole school was 






PRICE 


ony $12.50 


Freight prepaid toany 
point in the U, 8. 


An illustrated, descriptive folaer 
tells more about it and contams 
the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of gentlemen who 
are using it. Folder sent 





Garequest, Address convulsed to hear asmall, thin voice back in the rear The Larkin Idea of Factory-to-Family deal- 
lisp: ing eliminates the expenses and profits of 
ga re am “ Thay amen and thit down!”—Savannah News. retailers and enables you to obtain a $20.00 
ia ¢ retail value for $10.00. Many families by 

te . ’ . . 
MANUFACTURERS How “Sam” Registered.—Not far from Lex- this p!an cf purchasing daily needs add a 


new piece cf furniture to the home each 
month, without money cost. Nearly 900 
Premiums to choose from. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


ington lives a young farmer, “Sam” Woolridge, who 
| found occasion to stop at the Phoenix in Lexington 
| the other day. Just before Mr. Woolridge registered, 
James B. Haggin, of New York, owner of the beauti- 
ful Elmendorf stock farm, walked to the desk and 





Pat. Dec. 


1216 Olive St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 31st, 190L 


AGENTS WANTED 


WARM FEET 

































wrote: “James B. Haggin and Valet, New York.” We refund all money if goods are unsat- 
Mr. Woolridge was the next to register, and this is isfactory after 30 Days’ Trial. Ri 
Th f al — ici what he wrote: “Sam Woolridge and Valise, Ver- Send coupon for large Premium vw 
€ greatest comfort and luxury of modern days ; BEL AEDT! OME RE et List and Product Booklet—th ak a 
magnetic fire under your feet; the greatest life-protector | 54/€S- ATVOASOUTE \NY.) £17 ata. ot brig egalitarian ares ey Y 
known ; your feet keep warm all the time, even if standing will interest you. a’ «@ 
in water, snow andice. Send stamp for book of informa- The Greatest Need.—STRANGER: “I see Carne- v Fo . 
tion. THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD €O., Chicago, | gie has offered your town a library.” Litthitt Cor ag ¥ 
Ill., 163 Mentor Bldg., State and Monroe Streets. UNCLE ’Rastus: “ Lemme tell yo’ sumpin’ sah— ESTABLISHED, 1875. yee 
ENE de cryin’ need ob dis town ama circulatin’ hencoop.” BUFFALO, af eg 
Ss _ Oo ——— —Judge. N. Y. ¢ , 





Looked Like Daddy.—A well-known editor tells 
a quaintly funny story, in which his little son plays 
the leading réle. 

He lives in a suburb where the mud in the road 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Carefully selected and systematically arranged for the 
historical study of Greek and Italian Art. In sets of 500, 
$4. One cent each or 80 cents per hundred. Address pos- 








/ Y 
tal for catalogues. ART DEPARTMENT, BUREAU | stands almost as high as the local rates, and it was ao Pd 0° Pod $ 
OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon St., while pensively staring at the slushy sediment outside . ef _) 
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the window one rainy day that he grew reminiscent, 
and laughingly rela:ei a story to his wife and family) 
of how, early in his journalistic career, lic was carried 
off his feet when at a crowded outdoor meeting, and 
rolled in the thickest mud that he ever remembered 
seeing. After which he went on t) minutely describe 
his condition following on the operation, much to.the 
intense amusement of his listeners. 

While he was speaking his little boy had slipped off 
his chair and gone stealthily out of the room. 


Two minutes afterwards the door of the room opened | 
slowly, and an apparition ‘appeared that looked like a’ : 


perambulating mud-heap. 
And from out of this miniature monument of mud | 
and filth issued a small, querulous voice. 





“ Daddy,” it piped, “ did you look like this when you | 


was rolled in the mud? ”— 77#-Bits. 





».. Brzaking It Gently.—FOREMAN (at the door) : 
“Dia ye: husband hov a new suit av clo’es on this 
mor-rnin’, Mrs. O’ Malley?” 

Mrs. O’ MALLEyY.—“ He did.” 

FOREMAN.—“ They're rooined entirely.” 

Mrs. O’MALLEy.—“ How did ut happen?” 

ForREMAN.—“ He was blown up be a charge av 
dinnymite.”—Cleveland Leader. 





Better Now.—“ You shouldn’t treat your boy so 
harshly; you’ll break his spirit.” 

“Well, he’ll probably get married some time, and 
he might as well have it broken now! ”—Answers. 





An Unappreciated Present.—AUNT: “ Yes, 
Johnny, Santa Claus brought you a baby brother.” 

Jounny.— Great Scott! Another present that 
ain’t any use.””—Harfer’s Bazar. 





“Mistook the Source of the Smell.—By the 
side of a certain portion of a suburban railway stands 
a glue factory which sometimes gives out a particularly 
offensive smell. A lady who was obliged to travel on 
this line quite often always carried with her a bottle of 
lavender salts. One morning an old farmer took the 


seat beside her. As the train neared the factory the | 
lady opened her bottle of salts. Soon the whole car | 


was filled with the horrible odor of the glue. The 
farmer put up with it as long as he could, then 
shouted : ‘‘ Madam, would you mind puttin’ the cork 
in that ’ere bottle?” —San Francisco News-Letter. 


“Easily Accounted For.— An Irishman, upon ar 
riving in America, was asked his name at Ellis Island- 
He gave it. 

“ Speak louder,” said the officer 

He repeated it. 

“ Louder,” again said the officer; ‘‘ why, man, your 
voice is as soft as a woman’s!” 

“ Well,” said Pat, “that might be. Me mother was 
a woman.”—Ladies’ Home Journai. 





His By Right.-—A London cabby, on looking into 
his cab to see that all was in perfect order, discovered 
a dead cat on one of the seats. In his anger and rage 
he was about to throw the carcass into the street, 
when he espied a police-constable, and the following 
dialogue took place: 

CONSTABLE; “ What are you up to, there? 


” 


Cassy (holding up the carcass): “ This is how I am | 


insulted. What am I to do with it?” 

CONSTABLE: “ Surely you know what to do with it. 
Take it straight to Scotland Yard, and if it is not 
claimed within three months it becomes your prop- 
erty.”— 772t-Bits 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 
Russia. 


November 18.—The Russian Railroad and indus- 
trial strikes are declared off. 


Novembef 19.—An eye witness of the disorders in 
Russia and Poland declares the “ Black Hun- 
dred,” organized by the police, provoked the 
attacks upon the Jews in an effort to divert revo- 
lutionists by arousing racial animosities. 


November 20.—Foreigners in Odessa and Warsaw 
demand protection. 


November 21.—A St. Petersburg despatch says that 
the sentiment of the Zemstvo Congress is veer- 
ing distinctly to the side of Count Witte. 


, November 22.—A resolution indorsing che Govern- 
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Santa Fe United States Senator 


| 14 W.A. Clark. of Montana. 


once said, speaking ofthe 


Gelifornia Paunsd 


num way ay  L congratulate the traveling 


between Chicago, x ri Ses 
Panel gee public on this magnificent 
wa train, and | am not riding 
T. & S. F. Ry. 
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Beir Giicces on a pass ! 














ABAS 


The GREAT INTERMEDIATE ROUTE BETWEEN 
THE EAST and WEST 


THROUGH CAR SERVICE IS OPERATED BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


AND WITH BUT ONE CHANGE TO 
KANSAS CITY and OMAHA 


All trains are served by Dining Cars on which 
SERVICE IS FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY PARTICULAR 


C. S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





























for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley institutes: 


Birmin gham, Ala. Washin gton, D. C. Portland, Me. White Plains, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 211 N. Capitol St. Lexington, Mass. Columbus, 0. Pittsburg, Pa. 
San Franeiseo, Cal mages, Is. St. Louis, Mo. 1087 N. Dennison Ave 4246 Fifth A 
— Marion , Ind. 2803 Locust St. y ’ hin 
1190 Market St. Plainfield, Ind. North Conway, N. H, Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. I. 
West Haven, Conn. Des Moines, Ia. Buffalo, N. Y. 812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Defy the Coldest Blizzard with a 


Vestibule 
Storm Shield. 


It keeps the driver warm and dry as in a closed cab. 
It saves the horse against the wind and stops the 
strain on buggy top. Fits on any buggy and looks 
neat andfirm, Curtains and windows disappear by a 
touch. Noincumbrance—put on or off in two minutes. 
Sent on approval. Picture catalog free. “Are you 
with us?” 

REX BUGGY SHIELD CO. 
75 Oak Street, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


Qj and your 









Three things this company offers you : 
1—A liberal interest rate. 
2—Absolute security. 

3—Your money on demand at any time 


It would be hard to find a more nearly ideal 
investment for idle capital—or savings. 

‘Send your deposit any time— 

Withdraw it any time, 

Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. is paid for 
every day it is in the bank— 

This Company has been in business 11 years. It 
is strong, conservative, aggressive— 


The booklet tells all about it 
and its 5 per cent. plan—write to-day. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT Co. 
1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Whooping Gough, 


For Croup, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
+ Grip, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever. 
Confidence can be placed ates 
a remedy which for a quar- 
r century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful 
qnights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a boon to asth- 
matics. All Druggists. 
Send for descriptive booklet 
Cresolene Antiseptic Throat 
|Tablets for the irritated throat, at 
our druggist or from us, 10c. in 
DS. 


mp 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
180 Fulton St., New York 





































iy If you have any trouble with your ignle 

im tion, write us about cu- 
Apple Automatic Sparker 
gives a strong, steady current that never @ 
fails. No trouble to put on any car or 

im engine; our friction driving gear makes 
installation easy, For full information 

im write The Dayton Electrical Mfg, Co, 
125 Beaver -» Dayton, O. 


\ Automatic 
Sparker 


——_—_— 


THE ALTERNATE SEX. New theories relating 
to the female intellect in man, and the masculine in 
woman, by CHARLEs GovFrey LELAND, F.R S.L.A.M., 
author of ‘‘The Breitman Ballads,’’ etc., 1t2mo, 
cloth, 134 pages. $1.00 net. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 
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ment is enthusiastically received in the Zemstvo 
Congress at Moscow. 


November 23.—The Zemstvo Congress at Moscow 
votes in favor of a direct universal ballot. 


November 24.— Reports from all over Russia tell of 
riots caused by the failure of crops. It is re- | 
ported that another mutiny has broken out in | 
the Black Sea fleet and among the garrison at 
Sevastopol. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


November 18. — The Norman: Storthing elects 
Prince Charles of Denmark King of Norway. 
The Korean Council of Ministers accepts Japan’s 
protectorate, the Premier alone dissenting. 


November 19.—An Anglo-Tibetan treaty, by which 
England is to recognize Chinese sovereignty, 
is reported to have been signed. 


The Channel steamer A/i/da is wrecked off St, 
Malo, on the north coast of France, and 130 
lives are lost. 


November 20.—The commander of the German 
forces in Southwest Africa announces the death 
of = Witboi, leader of the Hottentot 
revolt. 


King Christian, of Denmark, formally accepts the 
Norwegian crown for his grandson, who takes 
the title of Haakon VII. 


After a parade by several thousand of London’s | 
unemployed, resolutions are adopted condemn- 
ing charity as a cure for lack of employment 
and demanding that Parliament furnish work. 


November 21—King Haakon _ VII. receives a con- 
gratulatory message from President Roosevelt. 


Austrian, Italian, French and English warships 
are despatched for the Pirzus to begin the dem- 
onstration in Turkish waters to enforce the 
Powers’ demands for international control of 
Macedonia’s finances. 


November 22.—-The Porte refuses the demands of 
the Powers. 














Farm Breakfast 


From a famous New Yorlzer:—‘* My 
wife and I have enjoyed the most 
delightful breakfast of our lives this 
morning. It was composed of Jones 
Dairy Farm little sausages with 
sliced bacon, and was intoxicating.”’ 
(Name of writer of above, and similar 
letters from many other well-known 
people, will be furnished upon appli- 
cation to us.) 


ONES Fara Sausage 


is the real old-fashioned kind, made of the 
choicest parts of little pigs raised especially 
for Jones Sausage. repared with the 
utmost care and cleanliness, according to 
an old family recipe, they are truly a luxury 
in these days of adulterations. We even 
grind the spices to insure purity. 


Where we have no agent— 


SOLD ON APPROVAL 
Express Charges Prepaid 


We ship our sausage anywhere, express 
paid and give you your money back if not 
satisfied. Send for free booklet and price 
list to-day. 
JONES DAIRY FARM, Box 610, 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
Pure Country Food Products, 








November 23.—A portion of the international fleet | 
is ordered to Mytilene or Besike Bay within 
Turkish waters. | 


The convention of municipalities of Porto Rico 
adopts a memorial to the Congress of the United 
States, setting forth certain grievances and ask- 
ing for self-government for the Porto Ricans. 


Domestic. 


November 18.—The Board of Consulting Engineers 
decides in favor of a sea-level canal at the Isthmus 
of Panama by a vote of eight to five. 


November 19.—Mme. Sarah Bernhardt arrives in 
New York to begin a thirty-weeks’ tour in this 
country. 

Secretary of War Taft, in a speech at St. Louis, 
declares that “real work has been done and is 
being done” on the canal. 





November 20,—Prince Louis and his squadron sail 
for Gibraltar. 

Senator Burton, of Kansas, is again placed on trial 
in St. Louis. 


Secretary of War Taft, in a speech at Kansas City, 
argues for lower tariff rates with the Philippines. 


Governor Higgins, Secretary Root and Postmaster- 
General Cortelyou confer with the President 
over the New York political situation. 

In declining to — another interview to Henry 
M. Whitney. whom he accused of falsifying him, 
the President accuses him of repeating the 
offense in his letter asking for the interview. 


Secretary Shaw, it is said, has agreed to remain in 
the Cabinet until the end of the coming session 
of Congress. 


November 21.—Senator T. C. Platt before the in- 
surance committee, testifies that he received 
contributions from the Mutual Life and the 
Equitable for State campaigns. 

The General Relief committee in New York re- 
rts total collections of $750,000 for the aid of 
ews in Russia. 


November 22.— The trial of Midshipman Meri- 
wether by court-martial on charges of causing 
the death of Midshipman Branch in a fist fight 
at the Naval Academy begins at Annapolis: 

The New York Board of Trade passes resolutions 
favoring abolition of American duties on Philip- | 
pine products and the repeal of the new law to 
regulate shipping. 


November 23.—Forty suits contesting the recent 
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we TEA ae 
DRINK TEA~ AND YOUR SYSTEM WILL 
GRADUALLY BE POISONED BY TANNIC ACID- 
@°s ~S 


See 
?) COFFEE 0 
S o 


DRINK COFFEE~ AND YOU WILL 
BECOME A NERVOUS WRECK~ 







Srit’| DRINK COCOA 
<7 FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCH 
Sy AND SUPPER ° 
AND YOU WILL ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH - 


COCOA IS A BUILDER OF STRENGTH & VITALITY! 


OF COURSE 
IT'S g 
ee ner omer you WANT, 
ALL GROCERS. 





IT IS THE PUREST & BEST. 











Try Ip: (no 
expense ' and 
your church 
back totheoid : 

eo 

service. We TRY THEM FREE 
started individual service, have the best one; have 

laced it in the most churches. Ask for our list of 
S000 satisfied congregations, forfree ca’ B 

Return outfit at our expense if not satisfied. 















Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 54th St. Rochester, N.Y. 











election of every official in two counties are be- 





gun in Louisville, Ky. 


John D. Rockefeller, H. H. Rogers and other 
Standard Gil men are subpoenaed to testify in 
New York in Missouri’s suits against the com- | 


pany and its allied corporations. | 


Surgeons who attended Midshipman Branch 
testify before the court-martial that the lad’s | 
death was due to blows on the head. 





November 24.—Senator Foraker submits to the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce a bill 
giving United States courts control of railroad 
freight rates. 








FACSIMILE 


SEE THAT CLIP ? 


TM HE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of paper up to \ in. in thickness, 
and can be used overand over again, 
Better than pins for fliiing letters, 
records, cards, ete. Avoid unsightly 
—— in attaching second letters, 
usiness cards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices, etc. Putup in boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 
Saimple box 15 cents, postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City. 
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THE [ EXICOGRAPHERS 





In this column, to decide Gpestions concerning the correct 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalis Standard Dictionary is 
consulted as arbiter. 

T&S The Lexicographer doves not answer 
questions sent anonymously. 


any 





**L.,”’ Montreal, Can. —** What are the ‘meanings of the 
words * bicameral’ and * unicameral * ? ds 
‘Bicameral’’ means ‘‘consisting of two 
chambers or branches,’ and has reference to 
the theory that the legislative department of a 


government should have two _ separate co- 
ordinate branches. ‘ Unicameral’’ means 
‘consisting of but one chamber’’; as, u wni- 


cameral legislature. 


* Pp. E.,”’ Elvins, Mo.—‘* By what rule may one deter- 
mine when to use the prefixes ‘dis-,’ ‘un-,’ ‘in-,’ and 
*im-"?”” 


* Dis-”’ is a Latin prefix meaning “ apart’’ or 
‘*asunder,’’ asin ‘‘dispel,’’ ‘dissect,’ etc. ‘‘In-’’ 


is a Latin prefix meaning 
The ‘‘n”’ of “‘in-’’ changes to ‘‘m’’ before ‘‘b”’ 
and* >" and into the liquid that immediately 
follows it, as “i,” “im,” “‘ir,’”’ as in “‘idlumine,”’ 
“imbue,” “irrational,” etc. These syllables 
prefixed to nouns and adjectives reverse their 
meanings. “Un-” is an English or Anglo-Saxon 
prefix meaning “‘not,’’ and is used to express 
negation, incompleteness, or opposition. *‘In-” 
as a prefix to adjectives expresses in usage more 
of negation, ‘‘un-’’ more of mere privation; as, a 
child's uwnartistic speech, a writer's inartistic 
diction. In general “in-” is more confined to 
words of Latin origin. 

“ H. W. H.,”’ Arkansas City, Kan.—** (1) Please state 
if the adjectives ‘round’ and ‘square’ can be compared. 
(2) Explain ‘roundish,’ ‘nearly round.’ Are these forms 
of comparison ?” 

(1) Taken in the strictest sense, these adjec- 
tives can not be compared, as they imply the 
superlative degree; still the absolute and unsur- 
passable degree becomes in colloquial use grad- 
ually weakened in force so that a.secondary 
meaning is developed. Accordingly these 
adjectives are compared like other adjectives 
by many good authorities. (2) Some grammari- 
ans regard the termination * ‘-ish” as indic ating 
a degree of comparison, by which the signifi- 
cation is diminished below the positive. Others 
believe that there is no good reason for noticing 


“not, without, un-.”’ 


this termination as constituting a degree of 


comparison. 
the adjective 
degree of roundness, is not a form of comparison. 

“L. D.,”’ Trenton, N. J.—‘*Are the following sentences 
correct? (1) ‘They all disagree from me’; (2: * He dif- 
fered from me in opinion’; (@) Mrs. Jones sent her two 
jewels to school this morning; one is five and the other 
six years of age’; (4) ‘He is the man who I thought it 
was’; (5) ‘Who do you think that I am?’ (6) ‘Who do 
you think me to be?’”’ 

(1) One person or thing disagrees with another; 
substitute ‘‘ with’’ for ‘“‘from.’’ (2) The verb 
‘‘differ’’ is followed either by from or by with, 
from being used with reference to qualities, with 
with reference to views, opinions, etc.; an apple 
differs from a pear; a man differs from another 
in stature, complexion, etc.; he differs with 
another in opinion, thus, Washington differed 
from Hamilton in temperament, but he did not 
differ with him in political theory. (3) This 
sentence is correct. ‘‘Jewel’’ in the sense of 
‘‘one dearly beloved; heart’s treasure: used 
often as an epithet of fondness,’’ is sanctioned 
by the Standard Dictionary. (4) ‘‘ Who” is 
correctly used, as its antecedent, ‘‘ man,” is in | 
the nominative case. (5) Omit the word “that.” 
The pronoun ‘‘ who”’ is in the nominative case 
because the word for which it stands, “I,” is 
also in that case. (6) Use ‘“‘whom’”’ instead 
of “who,” as ‘“‘me,’’ the word to which it relates, 

* js in the objective case. 


‘* Nearly’ is an adverb modifying 









‘round,’ but, while it denotes a | 
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WILL CONQUER YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 2 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice | 7 
by hundreds of physici: ins has demonstrated the fact that it :emoves the acid 
from the system, contro!s its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. 
Write to-day and we will mail you a trial box. 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 267 N. Main St., 





[December 2, 1905 





Sold by all druggists at 


South Bend, Ind 
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Exhausted or Debilitated 
Nerve Force from any Cause. 


Relieved by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 


(Dr. J. F. 


CHURCHILL’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL. 


They contain no Mercury, tron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, etc. 


The Specific Pillis purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the 
best, safest, and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring V itality, no matter how originally 


impaired, as it reaches the root of the ailment. 


Price, yay DOLLAR 


Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best 
and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce ; 


therefore we cannot offer free samples, 


ve ccated Maik No Humbug, C. 0. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


PERSONAL OPINIONS « Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kid 
« complaints in my own person and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and wilk 
ask you to send me as much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular channels, 


lam confident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. 


Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. 


Il am prescribing your Hy pornsepniocs of Lime a:d 
Yours sincerely Dr. T. J. WEST. 


I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to nee Specific Pill for Nervous Debility. S ceen BEHRE, 


M.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York 


Send for free treatise. Winchester & Co., Chemists, 609 Beekman Bldg., N.Y. 


Established 
1858. 














Earn from $25 to $100 a week, »n 
the Advertising Business. Taught 
by mail Prospectus will tell how 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 

Address § 93 Wabash Av., Chie. 
Fe cA 152 Nassau St., N. Y, 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ * Tip-to 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 Copies from pen- 
written and 50 Copies from type- 
written originul, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposit, on ten 
fae) (10) days’ trial, 

Price $7.50 less trade 
6 discount of 33% or $5 net 

THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 

Daus Building, ail John St, New York City 
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“A BREATH OF FRESH AIR IN FICTION” 


The Gift of the Morning Star 


By ARMISTEAD C. GORDON 


The novel is notable for its sincerity, its 
beautiful descriptions of nature, its satisfy- 
ing conversations, and its splendid charac- 
terizations, as well as for its strong, original 
plot.” 


Its Heart Grip 


“A story to grip the heart.’’— Washington Evening 
tar. 





** No other book of the year can take a more intense 
hold upon the interest and sympathies of the reader.’’ 
—Pittsburg Times. 


12mo, Cloth, Price $1.50, postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 














GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


Restores Gray, 


Gives any shade from Light Brown 
to Black. Does not wash or rub 
off, Contains no poisons, and is not 
. My sticky nor greasy. Sold by all 

druggists, or we will send you a Trial size for 20¢ 
Postpaid ; large size ‘eight times as much: (0 cents. 

PACIFIC TRADING CO., - 213 Nichols Ridg., St. Louis, Mo. Mo. 








“WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN’ 


Streaked or Bleached | 
Hair, or Mustache instantaneously, | 








Special Holiday Edition de Luxe 
An Exquisite Christmas Gift 


Tarry Thou 
Till | Come 


By GEORGE CROLY 
Introduction by Gen. Lew Wallace 


| Wi; have published for the holidays a special 


resentation edition of this notable romance. 

his edition is issued in two volumes (in a 
box), bound in buckram, richly ornamented with design 
in gold, and printed on deckle edge paper with gilt 
tops. Itis exquisitely illustrated, with the frontispiece 
a beautiful lithograph printed in eight colors, also six- 
teen beautiful Sietheiweres 1 in different tints, by de 
Thulstrup. Each volume has a special cloth jacket, 
with designs stamped in gold on back. The box is 
wrapped with linen to harmonize with book and jackets. 
The exquisite edition forms an ideal Christmas gift. 
‘Nothing more graphic has ever burst from a red-hot 
inspiration. . It never has a dull page. Isa gallery 
of wondrous pen-pictures, itcan be opened again and 
again. . It is superfinely produced.””—BSrooklyn 


Eagle. 
Price cf Holiday Edition, $4.00 Net 
Regular Edition, $1.40 Net 








Punk & Wagnel!ls Company, Pubs., New York 











If yours are not so, they will ap- 
pear straight and trim if you wear 
our Pneumatic or Cushion Rubber 
Forms. Adjusted instantly. Impos- 
sible to detect, easy as a garter. 
Highly recommended by army and 
navy Officers, actors, tailors, physi- 
cians and men of fashion. Write for 
oa apiece ne pe dd book and testimo- 
nials, mailed under plain letter seal. 


The ALISON CO., Dept. L 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 






| STRAIGHT LEGS 





For 27 y years” 
We have successfully treated 


CANCER 


Without the Use of the Knife. 
The Berkshire Hills S 





7178 1905 


Sanatorium is the oniy institution in 


the world where cancer and tumors (that are accessible) are 
Describe your case and we will give 
W. E. Brown 


successfully treated. ; 
an opinion and complete information. Drs. 
& Son, North Adams, Mass. 
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COMPLETIONOFTHEJEWISH|| 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 








om coossiti Bx WHI VE ZZOe IPR ene 2 + 
Only Work of the Kind WV Prices Advance in a 
Ever Published on Few Days 
The Jewish Encyclopedia gives for the first Own the Work Now 
time in encyclopedic form a complete and , - : ’ 
i accurate record of the history, religion, lit- The Jewish. Encyclopedia consists of 


erature, and customs of the Jewish people 12 massive volumes, about 8,000 pages, 
in all ages and in all countries from the days and over 2,000 illustrations embracing 
of the patriarchs up to the present time. It about every form of pictorial art. On 
is wholly free from bias or color. ; account of the immense cost of the under- 


ee taking it was necessary to fix the ultimate 
man or woman of general culture can afford to selling price at $84.00 per set bound in 
ignore a publication of this order. . . . It will correct lot} his ice > 7 ff. 

errors of long standing and stubborn persistency. cloth—this price to go Into effect upon 
— before the world both the Jew and the completion of the twelfth and last 


volume. Ina few days this volume will 


leave the printer’s hands. 
Of the Utmost Value to (oni sen cs i 
THE LATE JOHN HAY, SECRETARY OF STATE: “It 
Men of All Creeds Er: is a work of the utmost interest and importance.” 
Besides its undeniable necessity in the 


home of every intelligent Jew, the work is = bie IimmediateAction Means 
an indispensable source of information and a Saving in Price 


inspiration for the Christian preacher, theo- 5 Gay R : 
logian, and journalist, throwing myriads of ee. The present prices for the complete 
side-lights upon the Gospel and the origin | work, bound in rich silk cloth with gold 
and first developments of Christianity. In m Ornamentation, is $72.00 per set. If you 
important Biblical articles it follows a é fF will sign and mail the Request Form 
unique and valuable plan of presentation. below with $6.00, we will forward the 
_First are given the Biblical data; this is work to you securely packed and all 
followed by the Talmudical interpretation ; F carriage charges prepaid. Pay the bal- 
and this again is followed by the ‘ higher & ance of the price ($66.00) in monthly 
pepe” aplnion. payments of $3.00 each. The names of 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., Editor of The Out- all who subscribe at once will be pub- 
look: ** It will be a work of great value to all who ‘ : ° é f 
are interested in the history of the past or progress lished in the Roll of Honor List of Pa- 
of the future.” tron Subscribers to be published in Vol. 


XII. This list now includes the names 


Scholarship of All the of many of the leading Jewish and non- 
Countries of the Earth Jewish statesmen, preachers, and pro- 


fessional and scientific men in 


Represented 4 America and Europe. 


The supreme authority of The Jewish 
Encyclopedia is unquestioned. It was pre- fles me to know that I am numbered among 
pared under the direction of three Editorial the very earliest patrons of the forthcoming 
Boards composed of the foremost Jewish - ™ Jewish Encyclopedia. It deserves every 
and Christian scholars and specialists living {99 — = =? support, and should find its way into the 
to-day. They were assisted by about five be ; ai ae 4 2 . Barety of Jewish and Christian scholars 
hundred collaborators located in all quarters alike. 
of the globe. The publication has covered 
a period of about seven years, and has entailed an expenditure 
of nearly three-quarters of a million dollars. REQUEST FORM JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(Must be mailed before Dec. 21) 


JACOB H. SCHIFF, New York: “It grati- 





JUDGE MAYER SULZBERGER, Philadelphia, Pa.: ““The greatest Jewish 
enterprise in the last four hundred years. Fuy« & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 

“ , ai Wii eens 5. Uplate tie r enclose $6.00, for which please enter my name asasubscriber for 
ISRAEL ZANGWILL, the famous English Novelist: “Christianity will learn _, _Bnelosed find 36.00, for whic ; Mn} sasub i 
PBs to understand Judaism and - respect Jews. Jews will learn eres The Jewish Encyclopedia, in 12 volumes, bound in cloth, price $72.00.* You 
it to understand and respect themselves.” are to deliver the books to me, carriage charges prepaid. I agree to pay the 

: boi : = balance ($66.00) in monthly instalments of $3.00 each. Books to remain 
your property until fully paid for by me. 








Name 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS Dig. 12-2-5 


~~ Oe 


NEW YORK and LONDON *Bound in half-morocco leather, $96.00; full-morocco leather, $120.00. 


If you wish either of these bindings change Form accordingly. 
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( THE JOLLIEST BOOK OF THE YEAR) 





“* There’s a laugh on every page and more new 
and godd stories than have been gotten together in 
many a day.”—Nashville American, 


The Sunny Side 
of the Street 


By MARSHALL P. WILDER 





s 








ELBERT HUBBARD says in the October Philistine : 


“If you are liable to introspection and given to 
grouch ask your bookseller for a copy.” 


PUNCH (London) says: 


** Marshall P. Wilder is known in two hemispheres 
as one of the best raconteurs of the day. . . . There 
is a good deal of wisdom in Marshall's wit. He has 
met most notable people in New York and London, 
and chats delightfully about them.” 


Fifth Edition—illustrated with humorous draw- 
ings. 12mo, cloth, ornamental cover. Fron- 
tispiece portrait of the author. 350 pages. 
$1.20 net; by mail, $1.30. At all Bookstores. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK | 











JUST THE BOOKS FOR 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


New Volumes Just from the Press F orming Ideal Holiday Gifts 
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spirit the reader can visit with a delightful com- 
|) itiated, and enjoy all the sparkle and®glitter of that 





By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


Author of ‘* The Real Latin Quarter.” 


How Paris Amuses Itself 


This jolly, handsome book is the very incarnation 
of that spirit of amusement which reigns supreme in 
the capital of the world’s fun. The author unites 
the graphic skill of the artist, the infectious en- 
thusiasm of the lover of fun and gaiety, and the 
intimate personal knowledge of the long-time resi- 
dent in this great playground of the world. In 


rade all the nooks of jollity known only to the in- 


ever-moving panorama of gaiety. 

135 illustrations, six in colors, 16 full-page half- 
tone inserts, 58 full-page text drawings, 55 
half-page and smaller text drawings by the 
author and several French artists. 

12mo, Cloth, 336 pages, $1.50 postpaid 


The Real Latin Quarter 


Racy sketches of the life and characters of the 
famous Bohemia of Paris. So real are its descrip- 
tions that the reader feels that he has taken an 
actual trip through the Quarter, enjoyed the good 
cheer at Lavenues, listened to the chansons at 
Marcel Legay’s, looked down upon the giddy whirl 
of the Bal Bullier, peeped into studios, chatted with 
models, and seen every nook and corner of this 
celebrated community. 

With 100 drawings and camera snapshots by 
the author, two caricatures in color by the 
French caricaturist Sancha, and water-color 
frontispiece by F. Hopkinson Smith. 

“* Tt is like a trip to Paris.”—Charles D. Gibson. 

**You have left nothing undone.”—Frederic Rem- 
ington. 

12mo, Cloth, 205 Pages, $1.20 postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














TOLSTOY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Edition.) 26 octavo volumes, photogravure frontispiece, 
ornamental covers, deckle edges, gilt tops, ribbed olive 
cloth, uniform style, but each independent so far as 
paging and numbering are concerned. $1.50 per volume, 

tpaid. Translated by Louise and AYLMER Maupe. 

‘irst and second volumes, “‘ Sevastopol and other Milita’ 

Tales,” and ‘‘ Tolstoy’s Plays”? now ready, Funk & 
‘Wagnalls Company, Pubs,, New York. 


(Library | 


THE FOUR WINDS OF EIRINN 
By ETHNA CARBERY (Anna MacManvs) 
Author of ** In the Celtic Past,’’ ‘* The Passionate Hearts,”’ etc. 

A dainty volume of beautiful Irish verse in intimate touch with the 
Irish heart and saturated with the true Gaelic atmosphere. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents net. 

** Tt is natural magic in the truest sense of the t.urd. No less remarkable than 
the prodigality of fancy is the richness and variety of melody which animate its 
sounds. The music is everywhere true, and as full as it is new. One marvels at 
the spontaneousness of every thought and every word.’’ — The Daily News, London. 


THE CASTLECOURT DIAMOND CASE 
By GERALDINE BONNER 
Author of **The Proneer,’’ ** Hard Pan,”’ ‘‘To-Morrow’s Tangle.” 
A thrilling detective story, being a compilation of the statements 
made by the various participants in this curious case now for che 
first time given to the public, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


SUCCESSFUL MEN OF TO-DAY 


AND WHAT THEY SAY OF SUCCESS 
By WILBUR F. CRAFTS 

(New and Enlarged Edition.) In this book the way to success is 
described by hundreds of men of our time and land who have been 
over the road—statesmen, manufacturers, merchants, educators, 
reformers, representing a great variety of true success. It abounds 
in good stories and watchwords new and old. 12mo, cloth, 20 
half-tone portraits, $1.00, postpaid. 


‘¢ The book possesses all the charm of biography of distinguished men, and abounds 
in witty, humorous, and telling anecdotes and illustrations."’— Journal of Educa- 


tion, Boston. 
CHARLOTTE TEMPLE 
By SUSANNA HASWELL ROWSON 
With an Historical and Biographical Introduction by Francis W. Halsey 

Reprinted from the rare first American edition (1794), over 1,200 
errors in later editions being corrected and the preface restored. 
Full of intense human interest. and charmingly told, this classic in 
fiction has from generation to generation held its supremacy as one 
of the world’s most popular books. 16mo, cloth, 16 full-page 
illustrations. $1.25, postpaid. 


THAT THEY ALL MAY BE ONE 


By AMOS R. WELL 
Editor of ** The Christian Endeavor World”’ 
In this work the author deals in an original and powerful way with 
the important question of the unification of denominations and the 
doing away with all strife and whatever hinders godly union and con- 
cord. Small 12mo, cloth, 209 pages. 75c. net; by mail, 82c. 


*¢ Probably no more important subject is before Christian America. The book 
is written by one of the best pens in business for God.’’—Religious Telescope. 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF CHRIST 
By REV. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
Author of **The Boy Problem” 

With the same vividness and movement that is found in the favorite 
juvenile biographs of popular heroes the author portrays the heroic 
Jesus. He is seen playing the games of boys ; camping out with 
the fishermen; sailing the lake in the storm; braving the enmity of 
the mighty ; dying like a soldier for a hol" P*zase. The book is 
dramatic; made of short sentences, crisp descriptions, plenty of 
dialogue. It approaches the divine Jesus through human greatness. 
1zmo, cloth, 8 half-tone illustrations from famous paintings. 
$1.25 net. (Ready in December.) 














FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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A UNIQUE 


Circulating 
Library 


This unique library has 
been in operation five 
years. Its books in their 
black cloth cases (with 
the red band) are known 
throughout the English- 
speaking world. Its op- 
erations have been ex- 
tended to every city and 
almost every large town 
in the United States, and 





A Tabard Inn Book in a 
Tabard Inn Cloth Case 


in Great Britain the 
“Tabard Inn” has over 
six hundted branches, 
No book gift of any kind 
should give more pleas- 
ure. The book is the 
property of the purchaser, 
not the property of the 
library, and every Tabard 
Inn book is forever ex- 
changeable, and ex- 
changeable anywhere. 
Over 10,000 of these books 
were used last year as 
gifts, and it is estimated 
that over a million copies 
are now in circulation in 
this country alone. And 
after all there is really no 
better gift book than a 
good novel. When we 
have a few days off we 
simply revel in a good 
story. The ten named 
here are the TEN BEST 
offered this season by 
American publishers. 
Take your choice. Every 
book in a Tabard Inn 
Case. The price by mail 
to any address is 


$1.50 


Don’t 


pay good money for 
non - exchangeable 
books when ex- 
changeable books 
can be bought for 
the same price and 
are ten times more 
valuable. 
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> 
Use Tabard Inn Exchangeable Books for some of your gifts this year. 
There is nothing within the range of price which will give more con- 
tinuous pleasure. The books are all new; fresh from the publishing 
houses ; never been handled by customers; each in an attractive cloth 
box; the very newest fiction by the best American and English novel- 
ists. Over a million Tabard’Inn Books are now in circulation. Each 
Tabard Inn Book is exchangeable forever and as often as your friend 
desires, and at any of the 2,000 Tabard Inn Libraries in the United 


States. The exchange fee is only five cents. You give your friend 
one book and in doing so you give the use of hundreds. 


A $1.50 GIFT 


The price is $1.50. For this sum the Tabard Inn Exchangeable 
Book will be mailed (prepaid) with your Christmas greeting enclosed to 
any address in the United States. The label on the inside cover sets 
forth the rules of the Library and gives all the necessary information 
about exchanging the book. Make your selection from the following 
list : 





THE HOUSE OF MIRTH. By Edith Wharton. 

THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN. By Booth Tarkington. 

FAIR MARGARET. By F. Marion Crawford. 

THE DEBTOR. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 

THE GAMBLER. By Katharine Cecil Thurston. 

YOLANDA. By Charles Major, . 

THE CZAR’S SPY. By Wm. Le Queux. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. ByC.N.and A. M. Williamson. 
NEDRA. By George Barr McCutcheon. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH. By George Cary Eggleston. 
HEARTS AND MASKS. By Harold MacGrath. 

THE WOOD FIRE IN No.3. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 

PAM. By Baroness Von Hutton. 

THE HEART OF LADY ANNE. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
THE ROAD BUILDERS. By Samuel Merwin. 

A SOLDIER’S TRIAL. By General Chas. King. 

THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES. By Meredith Nicholson. 
THE RECKONING. By Robert W. Chambers. 











The total expense is $1.50. Two books will cost you $3.00. You 
can deliver the book to your friend yourself or it will be mailed direct 
from the Home Offices in Philadelphia to your friend, and the order 
timed so that the book will reach its destination on Christmas morning. 


Send your order by mail direct to 


The -Tabard-Inn- Library: 


Home Office: 1611 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 




















WE WANT 


Reliable 
Agents 


Our Tabard Inn Branch 
Libraries are located in 
Department Stores, Drug 
Stores, Book Stores, Art 
and Music Shops, etc. 
Merchants find the Li- 
brary an attractive feat- 
ure for drawing custom- 
ers. One hundred mem- 
bers simply means that 
one hundred people drop 


A Tabard Inn Revolving 
Bookcase for Small Shops 


into the store once or 
twice a week to exchange 
their books. The plan is 
so simple that the Li- 
brary is no trouble at all 
to the shopkeeper. No 
card records are kept, and 
there is practically noth- 
ing for the member to do 
but to put one book on 
the shelf and take down 
another and pay his 5- 
cent fee. The shopkeeper 
pays us a small monthly 
rent and all the exchange 
fees go into his own treas- 
ury. If thereis no branch 
of The Tabard Inn Li- 
brary in your town or dis- 
trict, bring this announce- 
ment under the notice of 
some shopkeeper and ask 
him to write to us for full 
particulars. 


Do 


get your order to us 
in time so that we 
may have it put up 
in an attractive way 
and delivered to 
your friend with 
your greeting on 
Christmas morning. 








IMPORTANT CAUTION TO BOOK BUYERS: The Sales Department of the Tabard Inn Library is exclusive Agent for the selling of all 


used books withdrawn from “ Booklovers ” or “ Tabard Inn.” 


known as The Philadelphia Bookstore Company. Write for our clearance catalogue. 


Readers of Tus Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


We have had no connection whatever for more than six months with the concern 
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A STORY OF LOVE, INTRIGUE, ACTION AND PATHOS 





MINNA 


WIFE OF THE YOUNC RABBI 





By Wilhelminia Wittigschlager. Drawings by W. Herbert Dutton 


A POWERFUL RUSSIAN NOVEL, DEPICTING REAL RUSSIAN LIFE. This story is woven around 


_a beautifvl girl born among the Russian agen but not of them, and carries her alon 
exciting periods to a climax that culminates in t 


through 


e assassination of Alexander II. of Russia. e author 


writes with feeling and delicacy, and with her knowledge and accuracy has given the work a coloring both 


vivid and unique. 


PUBLISFERS 


CONSOLIDATED RETAIL BOOKSELLERS 


PRICE, $1.50 
NEW YORK 








A CONSTANT AID TO CON- 
VENIENCE AND QUICKNESS 
IN USING YOUR DICTIONARY 


The Standard 
Dictionary Holder 


Self- sing, adjustable, sub- 
stantial and highly ornamental. 
Supplied in three ere mone fin- 
ishes and in two forms—for 
single and double volume dic- 
tionary. Price for one volume, 
japanned, $5.00; antique 

ronze, $10.00; for two 
volumes, japanned, $7.50 ; 
antique bronze, $15.00, 
Carriage prepaid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d St., New York 










Supplied 
for one or 
for two vols, 
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Magically Appealing Irish Lobe Stories 


Ghe PASSIONATE HEARTS tesscmess: vaston’and tragedy are thece 


By ANNA MACMANUS 
12mo, 75 cents, postpaid, 


stories. These tales of gallant, poetic Irish- 
men and blue-eyed Colleens are “instinct 


with beauty,” says the Glasgow Herald. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 




















Tittlebat Titmouse, by Dr. SAMUEL WARREN.—A 
new and illustrated edition of Dr. Samuel Warren’s 
famous novel, *“*Ten Thousand a Year,” as edited by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady with the special authorization 
and approval of E. Walpole Warren, D.D., son of the 
author. 65 original drawings by Will Crawford. $1.50, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company Publishers, New York. 











The Best 


While they last we are going to 





Some of the Many 
Orators Represented 

















Pericles 
rates 

ZEschines 

Demosthenes 

Catiline 
icero 

Ossar 

Cato 


_Luther 


Cranmer 
John Knox 
John Pym 
Oromwell 
Fenelon 
Cotton Mather 
Massillon 
Robert Walpole 
Lord Chesterfield 
John Wesley 
Benjamin Franklin 
Samuel Adams 
Edmund Burke 
George Washington 
John Adams 
Patrick Henry 
John Hancock 
Thomas Paine 
Thomas Jefferson 
osiah Quincy 
Marat 
John Jay 
Mirabeau 
James Madison 
Red Jacket 
Carnot _ 
Daniel Webster 
James Monroe 
Robespierre 
William Pitt 
Danton 
Moreau 
Andrew Jackson 
De Witt Clinton 
Duke of Wellington 
Napoleon 
Tecum 


seh 
, Daniel O’Connell 


Henry Clay 
Robert Emmet 
Abraham Lincoln 
Robert C. Winthrop 
Hannibal Hamlin 
Count Cavour 
Oassius M. Clay 
John Bright 
Wendell Phillips 
Charles Sumner 
Horace Greeley 
Wm. M. Thackeray 
Garibaldi 
Jefferson Davis 
Napoleon ITIL 
Oliver W. Holmes 
Gladstone 

— Hugo 


ossuth 
Lord Beaconsfield 
John Brown 
George Bancroft 
Wm. Heary Seward 
Joseph Chamberlain 
—] Morley 


Chas. H. Parkhurst 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
Joseph H. Choate 
Mark Twain 





interesting Library of 


regular price of which is $37.50. 


These 18 sets are a remainder of an edition and we have decided to dispose of them for about 
half price, and to insure their quick sale to accept small monthly payments and to give away § scott 
with each of these 18 sets of the Library of Oratory, one complete set of the most famous of all 
libraries of literature, Knight’s Library of ‘‘ Half Hours with the Best Authors,” in six attractive 
volumes bound in combination art cloth, full gold backs and gold tops, worth $12.00 per set. 


The Library of Oratory is a most interesting set of books. 
mood of one’s mind and the best the world has produced. Every 
manity in its progress during the past 2,500 years is here, presente 
the world. 


that man has spoken and the 
best that man has written. 


ive away eigtheen (18) sets of the most 
iterature ever published. 
important announcement--read carefully--it will interest you. 
W* have on hand eighteen (18) sets of one of the best sets of books ever published—The 


Library of Oratory—fifteen magnificent volumes, beautifully illustrated, and artistically 
and durably bound in combination art cloths, with full gold backs like illustration below, the 


Some of the Many Writers 
Represented 
Dickens Bacon 
Thackeray Cooper 
Spencer 
Eliot Wordsworth 
Irving Milton 
Swift Lytton 
gobnecen he 
; j ante ryden 
It contains reading for every J Shelley Saoe 
uestion that has aided hu- § Goldsmith Cowper 
i ernes usten 
by the master minds of icing — 
Locke Addison 


This is an 

















WHO would not desire to hear the following 
Orators and their Orations if it were possible 


Pericles—‘* Funeral Oration.” 

Demosthenes—** Oration on the Crown.” 

Cicero—** Oration Against Catiline.”’ . 

Oxsar—‘‘ Speech in the Roman Senate on the Conspiracy 
of Catiline.” 

Massillon—‘* The Curse of a Malignant Tongue.” 

Garibaldi—*‘ Speech to His Soldiers.” 

Daniel O’Connell—** Ireland Worth Dying For.” 

Robert : Fpmet —‘*Speech When Under Sentence of 

ea 


Daniel Webster—‘* Reply to Hayne.” 
Patrick Henry—*‘ Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death.” 
Marat—** Speech Before the National Convention.” 
Red Jacket—** Speech at Fort Stanwix.” 
Robespierre—**Against Granting the King a Trial.” 
Danton—*‘ To Dare, to Dare Again, Always to Dare.” 
Moreau—** Speech in His Own Defence.” 
Napoleon—** Farewell to the Old Guard.” 
Abraham Lincoln—" First Inaugural.” 
Henry Ward Beecher—“* Effect of the Death of Lincoln.” 
Emile Zola—**‘Appeal for Dreyfus.” 

ore Roosevelt—"‘A Nation of Pioneers.” 
Prince Bismarck—*'A Plea for Imperial Armament.” has s 
George Washington—*’ First Inaugural Address.” tors 


DO NOT NEGLECT THIS OPPORTUNITY 


You take no risk. We willsend both sets for examina- 


thews, Carl 





THE LIBRARY OF ORATORY 4NS'ENT ord 


7000 pages. 15 magnificent volumes of the choicest orati 

en. With brilliant, forceful essays and biographies on the ora- 
y such writers as 
James, Leslie Stephen, Thomas Wentworth merger. Brander Mat- 
Schurz, Paul Leicester Ford, Ham 





that man 





Hamilton Wright Mabie, Lyman Abbott, Henry 


in Garland and Henry 





tion, charges prepaid. If they are not satisfactory, return 





them at our expense. Could anything be fairer? We know you will keep the books and pay the small price we 


ask for them cheerfully. 


Description of the free Knight’s “ Library of 
Half Hours with the Best Authors”’ 


This Work contains the very best that has ever been 
written in the various branches of literature. The best in 
science, philosophy, history, biography, poetry, humor, 
travel, fiction, oratory, and essays. In fact, all the best 
and lasting thoughts of the world. 

If you accept this offer you will always have in your 
ane eens two of the finest and most interesting set of 

ks ever published. 


One containing the best that man has spoken, the 
other the best that man has written, and they will 
cost you only a few cents a day fora fewmonths. We 
guarantee this to be the greatest bargain we have ever 
offered. Enclosed you will find request-for-inspection 
blank, sign and mail same promptly and secure these two 
grand set of books worth $49.50 for only $1.00 after exami- 
nation and $1.50 a month for twelve months. 

These two sets of books should be in every 
home ; this is your opportunity. Remember, one 
costs you only about half-price and the other is 
absolutely free if you request at once. 























t Lodge. 
Webster Pope 
pasienens _—— 
atimer andor 
Cut Out, Sign, and Mail Now Verplanck ume 
Jefferson Guizot 
FREE LIBRARY OFFER] (file Holgate 
eCauley enn 
Request for Inspection agons real enter 
A. L. Fow xe, 16 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. ; Shakespeare | Tukerman 
Dear Sir ; You may send me, all charges prepdid upon inspection, J Burton oung 
“* The Library of Oratory,” 15 volumes, size 7% x 544 inches, beautifully § Audubon Topham 
illustrated, bound in combination Art Cloths, red backs andégreen sides, # Tamb e 
with gold back stamping, the most attractive library binding ever made, § Gibbon Everett 
also one set of Knight's ‘‘ Library of Half Hours with the Best Authors,” J Bancroft ‘ates 
six beautiful volumes. Cervantes Beattie 
After examining the books, if I decide to keep them, I will pay you tor}? Hallam Tannahi 
“The Library of Oratory ’’ only (you to present me with Knight’s “‘ Li- ff Defoe ‘asso 
brary of Half Hours with the Best Authors”) $1.00 after examination, | DeQuincey Ogden 
and $1.50 a month forgl2 months. If, after examination, I decide not tof Qavendish Ansen 
keep ‘‘ The Library of Oratory ”’ 1 will send both sets of books to you, J Sheridan Forsyth 
allcharges collect. Keats Erskine 
Dampier Steele 
NGME....- 0000008 oe conege . . Franklin Sterne 
AdATES8 10.4005 ceseeeseeeeereeecees eens cceeeceeneesceee 
Do not fail to cut out 
I in ictccisathccsnihincesasbsnawien ‘ini COR ANE MAK to-Sey 
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LIBRARY OF SCIENCE FOR 
THE WORKERS. 


1. The Evolution of Man. By Prof. Wilhelm 
Boelsche of Berlin, translated by Ernest Untermann, 
Ph.D. A clear, strong, simple summary not only of 
Darwin, but of the work of a generation of scientists 
along the lines Darwin opened up. Boelsche shows 
that the “missing links’ have been found, and. he 

ves pictures of them. University men will find new 
acts in the book, while bright children of fifteen will 
find it easy reading. Cloth, illustrated,50 cts. postpaid. 


2. Germs of Minds in Plants. By R. H. France, 
translated by A. M. Simons. Botany has radically 
changed within the last few years from a catalog of 
Latin names to astudy of the life of plants, and this 
study has brought to light some startling information, 
which our author has presented most delightfully. He 
shows that plants receive impressions from the outside 
world, and act on these impressions for their own ad- 
vantage, just as people do. Cloth, illustrated, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


8. The End ofthe World. By Dr. Wilhelm Meyer, 
translated by Margaret Wagner. Worlds and suns, like 
plants and people, have their birth, growth, maturity, 
reproduction, old age and death. This is illustrated by 
Dr. Meyer with a wealth of facts that are wholly new to 
the general reader, aud represent the latest achieve- 
ments of science in astronomy and geology. Cloth, 
illustrated, 50 cents, postpaid. 


4. Science and Evolution. By Ernest Untermann. 
This is an original work by _an American scholar of 
German birth, trained in the University of Berlin, who 
has for many years made a special study of scientific 
thought in its Lewy | on social problems. He traces 
the development of the theory of evolution from the 
dawn of literature to the present, and shows how it has 
always been opposed by the privileged classes and their 
hirelings in the interest of some form of theology or 
mysticism. Cloth, 194 pages, 50 cents, postpaid. _ 

Any of these volumes will be mailed promptly on receipt of 
price. Others in preparation. 

CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 


56 FIFTH AVENUE, - - - - CHICAGO. 








(THE JOLLIEST BOOK OF THE YEAR) 


“There’s a laugh on every page and more new 
and good stories than have been gotten together in 
many a day.”"—Nashville A can. 


The Sunny Side 
of the Street 


By MARSHALL P. WILDER 

















Unparalleled Introductory Offer 


The NewImperial 
Encyclopedia 
40 Volumes. 28,000 Pages. 7,000 Illus. 


Complete Sets Now Ready for Delivery 


MADE FOR USE ] The distinguishing feature of the Im- 
® perial Encyclopedia is its usefulness. 

It is the result of the closest study of the entire Encyclopedia field to ascertain 
what should constitute a work that would be at once the most useful and 
usable, as well as the most complete and authoritative, reference 
library possible to make in a single publication. Covering as it does com- 
pletely the large field occupied byall other Encyclopedias, it introduces many 
new features not found in any other. 

it is the only encyclopedia issued in convenient-sized volumes. Ninety 
per cent. of the encyclopedias in the homes to-day are rarely used; the great 
weight and cumbersome size of thc volumes are responsible for their lack of use. 

“Although possessing three other encyclopedias of great merit, THE Im- 
PERIAL is referred to oftener than any other. To me it is u necessity.” 
—Rev. Jonn Miter, Roselle, N. J. 

it is the only one that includes all dictionary words, with their defini- 
tions, pronunciations, derivations, and synonyms, al] under a single alphabetical 
arrangement. It pronounces every title, and is the only pronouncing 
encyclopedia. 

“I possess five others, but it is to Tus Impertat that J oftener refer than 
to all the rest.”,—1. T. Corton, M.D., Charleston, W. Va. & 

it covers a wider range of topics by hundreds than does the largest 
of all other encyclopedias. It-has had the most careful editorial supervision, 

‘Meets more fully my idea of a perfect encyclopedia than any other.”’— 
Ferris S, Fitcu, Ex-Supt. Public Instruction, Michigan. 

It is the most recent ofall encyclopedias. Having been just com- 
pleted, it cOntains much information not found elsewhere. 

These features belong to Tue Imprzriat exclusively; they distinguish 
it from all others ; they mark it as an exceptional production. 


You Save Half by Ordering at Once! 


Wé propose to send you this magnificent New Reference Library entirely 
at our own expense for inspection. We ask you to give it the 
most searching examination, and compare it with any similar work published at 
any price. e believe you will prefer it to the best of them. 

The Volumes are handsomely and durably bound in heavy English 
cloth ; also in beautiful half-morocco at a small advance over the cloth 
price. The print is large and clear. 

NO PAYMENT REQUIRED until you have examined the 


work, 

















We have a limited number of three-shelf, 
solid oak, highly polished bookcases, made 150 Fifth Ave. 
to hold this set. All orders sent in this New York 
month will include one of these hand- Send me, prepaid, 


some cases free. Bn as og 
English cloth binding 
with bookcase. If satis- 


T JI 
ACT QUICELY fied, I will send you $1 













BOOKCASE FREE! Deer 


one set Imperial En- 








within 10 days after receipt 
and $2 per month thereafter } 
for 15 months, title to remain \ 
with you until paid in full. If ' 
not satisfied, I will return at your 

expense. (If half-morocco is want- f 
ed, change above to 17 months.) 


Henry G. Allen & Co. 


PUBLISHERS 


{50 FIFTH 
AVENUE 


New York 
3 we 
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ELBERT HUBBARD says in the October Philistine : 
“If you are liable to introspection and given to 
grouch ask your bookseller for a copy.” 
PUNCH (London) says: 
** Marshall P. Wilder is known in two hemispheres 
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as one of the best raconteurs of the day. . . . There ; 

is a good deal of wisdom in Marshall’s wit. He has — $$ $$ $____—— = | 

a met most notable people in New York and London, i 
p 


and chats delightfully about them.” 


Fifth Edition—illustrated with humorous draw- oe $24 Imperial Shakespeare $11.50 


mgs. 12mo, cloth, ornamental cover. Fron- 
tispiece portrait of the author. 350 pages. 
$1.20 net; by mail, $1.30. At all Bookstores. 


(FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW VORK 


New Knowledge 


A unique Magazine ; 128 pp. 15c. ; 900 cumulative pp. $1.00; 
weeps you and your Cyclopedia up to date in matters worth 
while. At Book and News dealers. 


Which Cyclopedia? 


Special bargains in all. ANY BOOK supplied. Lowest!} SIMIPSON CRAWFORD CO. fatrtezonst. NEW YORK | 
Ls» ALDEN BROTHERS, 84c BibleHouse, N.Y. City. 2 a 
Readers of Tux Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication wha writing to advertiser- J 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIV- 

ERY IN TIME FOR CHRISTMAS k 
The name Simpson Crawford Co., of forty years’ 
standing, is a guarantee that this set of Shake- 
speare at $11.50 is the new $25 Imperial edition. 

t consists of twelve volumes, library size, hand- 
some half-leather binding, marbled sides —- 
leathercorners—gilt tops. Most complete, schol - 
arly edition, forty full-page color plates, photo- i 
gravure frontispieces, complete glossary, critical f 
comments and study questions. 


Sent anywhere in 
America on receipt of 
$11.50—less than 
half price—or send for 
descriptive Booklet P 
FREE. 
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CROWELL’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 





SCOTT'S WAVERLEY NOVELS 





De Luxe Edition from large new type on 
fine paper. Illustrated with 168 photogra- 
vures and half-tones. 25 Vol- 
umes, bound in extra cloth, 
$31.25; half calf, $62.50; half 
morocco, $75.00. 


The Diary 
of a Bride 


** Reveals a wealth of tender senti- 
ment that reminds one of ‘The Ken- 
tucky Cardinal.’ Warms the heart.” 

—Pittsburgh Gazette. 


By mail, $1.10 


Vital Questions 
By H. D. Chapin 


** Treats his subjects in a dispassion- 
ate and pee way. The keynote of 
book is sound common sense.’ 
—Medical Record. 


By mail, $1.10 





RUSKIN’S COMPLETE WORKS 


New De Luxe Edition, the most complete 
and in the largest type yet offered. Illus- 
trated with 380 plates, some in 
colors. 30 Volumes, bound in 
extra cloth, $37.50; half calf, 
$75.00 ; half morocco, $90.00. 





Stories from Wagner 
By J. W. McSpadden 


“An excellent compilation for young 
students of music or myth. Worth the 
attention of older ones, as are all really 
good young books.” 

—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Illustrated, 60 cents 


Stories from Plutarch 
By F. J. Rowbotham 


‘Told in a pleasant, readable fashion 
which will awaken the interest of the 
children and lead them to read farther.”’ 

—WN. Y. Times Review. 


Illustrated, 60 cents 





THOMAS ¥Y. 


CROWELL & COMPANY, NEW. YORK 
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If these three books are ordered together 
they will be supplied in a neat holiday box 


TRILOGY OF PARIS LIFE 
By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


HOW PARIS AMUSES ITSELF 


This jolly, handsome book is the very incarnation 
of that spirit of amusement which reigns supreme 
in the capital of the world’s fun. 

“To oe through its pages is like whisling along in a 
fiacre h the boulevards, beside t uays, and 
across the river, getting the whole 4.4 c effect of 
the most wonder l city in the world.”—Prof. Harry 
Thurston Peck. 

‘It makes no difference at what page it is opened, 
there is much gaity and mirth in waiting.”— ash- 
ington Post. 

6 color rela 8 full-page half-tone iuserts, 58 full-page 
es draw dey and smaller text drawin ome by 

ch artists, Me PEBENET SA — 
GALANIZ CARDONA. SUNYER, MICHAEL, PE 
PEZILLA. 12mo, cloth. Handsome cover design. si50. 


THE REAL LATIN QUARTER 


Captivating and realistic glimpses of the inner- 
most life and characters of the famous Bohemia 
of Paris—its grisettes, students, models, balls, 
studios, etc. 

** Makes the Latin Quarter very real and still invests 
it with interest and charm.”—Frederick Dielman, 
President National Academy of Design. 

** A true picture of ag Latin Quarter as I knew it.” 
—Ernest Thompson Seton. 


**It is likeatrip to Paris.”—Charles Dana Gib- 
o 














About 100 origiaal oop mt camera - hots by 
the author, a water-color tispiece by F inson 
Smith, and two caricatures in color by the celebrated 
Freach » Sancha. 12mo, cloth. $1.20. 


PARISIANS OUT OF DOORS 


In his delightfully off-hand informal style the 

author pictures every form of out-of-door amuse- 
ments in and about the capital of the world’s fun. 

Frederic Remington says: ‘‘ Smith's delightful- 
ly sympathetic Paris [Parisians Out of Doors} would 
make a wooden Indian part with his cigars.’ 

** Altogether delightful in its wanderi and its 
chattiness and its drawings.”—New York World. 

“This volume comes like a fresh whiff from the 
boulevards of the gay city. There is a nectar in every 
fonds that exhilarates.”—World-News, Cleve- 





. Avolume of unfailing interest. 
was French wine,.”—Boston aanet 
With numerous drawings and photographs by the Sher 
and a water-color frontispiece by F. Hopkinsca Smith. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50, net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 











WANTED-BOYS 


We mean the right kind of boys—bright young fellows 
who are willing to work conscientiously to earn 
money and premiums and who would appreciate a 
free start in an independent, remunerative business. 


for their spare time. We want to know such boys. 


want an opportunity ? 
want to make a man of yourself? 


want a business of your own ? 


We can give youa first-class chance to start with us 
now, to build up a trade among your townspeople, to 
join our staff as our permanent representative in your 


locality and to gradually enlarge your territory. 


PARENTS AN ow any young fellow, your 
own or someone else’s 

son, whom you could rec- 

ommend to us. We would like hisname. He can, by 

allowing us to give him a free start in business, become 

the possessor of a regular weekly income. Besides this, 

he can win many valuable premiums and can develop a 


do you 


fine, manly character while so doing. 


9 

In the education OF A BO for life’s bat- 

i tles, nothing 
In the training is as impor- 
tant asa knowledge of salesmanship. We teach it to our 
young representatives free while they are working for 
us, and give them practical training that cannot fail to 
prove of inestimable benefit to them in after life. Our 
work also teaches a boy the value of money, which 


is something every parent will appreciate. 


Our oeomt- good 
ums are things 
what any will 


value. They one easily earned and they will always be 
a source of great pleasure to any of their possessors. 
We give away everything from knives to shot-guns to 


our workers, and our gifts are of the highest quality. 


In_ short, Roney, as ; AN INCOME 
MIUMS, INDEPE! 
BUSINESS TRAINING? AND 


are what we offer to live, hustling boys. If you know 
of any boy who wants such an opportunity, send his 
name and address and the name and business address 
of his parent or guardian tt BOY DEPART- 
E LITERARY DIGEST, 44 East 


MENT, T 
23d Street, New York. 














You Will | If you | Never Forget 





purchase and study our little book, entitled 
“ ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY,” embracing the 
entire world-famous Lotsette Memory System, 
price only $2.50, you will quickly perfect 
your memory so as to avoid all the little slips 
and big lapses)s FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, Sole Publishers, 44-60 East 23d 














But Always LJ Remember 
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(Notable Books by 
Louis Albert Banks, D, D, 


“Dr. Banks has eminent skill in stating and il- 
lustrating familiar truths in a striking manner, 
and in point of getting the animated interest of the 
hearer few preachers of 
the present day are bet- 
ter worthy of study.”— 
The Adwance,Chic’go 

“There is something 
clear, straight, and 
forceful about the style 
of Dr. Banks, and his 
method of treating 
Scriptural subjects is 
instructive and hel 
ful.”—Christian A 
vocate, Pittsburg. 

“There is no more 
distinguished example 
of the modern people’s 
preacher in the Ameri- 
can pulpit to-day than 
Dr. Banks.”—The In~ 
dependent, New York. 


The Christian Gentlemen 

Bright and chatty talks to young men on  peectical 

matters of everyday life. 12mo, cloth....75 cents 
My Young Man 

Ten straightforward talks to young men. 12mo, 

BI a svisiceedicccs go vebsevewcsecaereccs® GOREe 
Twentieth Century Knighthood 

Addresses to young men in which examples from 

ancient chivalry are used to illustrate modern 

conditions. 12mo, cloth............ apy at 75 cents 
Hero Tales from Sacred Story 

Eighteen stories of stirring heroism from the Bi- 

ble. 12mo, cloth.. 50 
Sermon Stories for Boys and Girls 

Short stories of special interest to young folks, 

with which are interwoven practical and helpful 

lessons. 12mo, cloth, illustrated.. 
Anecdotes and Morals 

Over 500 illustrations drawn from everyday inci- 

dents, and each accompanied by a forceful charac- 

ter lesson. 12mo, cloth, 463 pages........... $1.50 
Morals in Poetry and Story 

A volume of several hundred morals for the use of 

ey achers, religious workers, writers and others. 

Mi caddandiccehabnanesdencessesnceeweQ@heee 

Windows for Sermons 

A study of the art of sermonic illustration, togeth- 

er with 400 fresh illustrations suited for sermons, 

religious talks and reform addresses. 12mo, 

SUNG i subauhanpige sce nienrthees Ae 
A Year’s Prayer-Meeting Talks 


Fifty-two talks for prayer-meetings, providing 
helpful material for an entire year. 12mo, 


POPPE O HEHEHE EEE HETERO EEEOEE 


Dr. Banks’ 
Famous Revival Books 


Christ and His Friends 
Thirty-one revival sermons (text from St. John’s 
Gospel). 12mo, cloth........ sadvhespesvoecos 
The Fisherman and His Friends 
Studies from the life of Peter. 31 sermons (texts 
from John, Matthew, Acts). Cloth..........$1.50 
Paul and His Friends 


Thirty-one revival sermons. Lessons from the life 
of Paul. 12mo, cloth...... sibavs wouehes $1.50 


John and His Friends 


Thirty-one revival sermons (texts from the Gospel 
of John). 12mo, cloth $1.50 


David and His Friends 


Thirty-one revival sermons (texts from Samuel 
and the Psalms). 12mo, cloth............. . $1.50 


On the Trail of Moses 
Thirty-one revival sermons, 12mo,"cloth....$1.20 
The Unexpected Christ 


Thirty-one evangelistic sermons. 12mo, cloth, 
828 pages.......... Siena Uti dncteceasss>oscocdale 


The Saloon-Keeper’s Ledger 

Temperance revival discourses. Cloth...75 cents 
Seven Times Around Jericho 

Seven temperance discourses. 12mo......75 cents 





DR. BANKS 


Seem meee emma eeeeeeeeee 








\ Funk & Wagnalls Gampany, Pubs. New York 





Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Glass Stories 


“A series of little books well calculated to occupy 
an idle hour.’—The Philadelphia Times. 

Small 12mo. Dainty cloth binding. Ilus- 
trated. 40 cents net each; postage, 5 cents. 


Ghe Sandals 


By REV. Z. GRENELL 

An idyl of sacred story about the sandals of Christ. 
It tells of their wanderings and who were their 
wearers from the time that they fell to the lot of a 
Roman soldier when Christ’s garments were parted 
among his crucifiers to the day when they came 
back to Mary. 

‘* The story is told in exquisite fashion, and is one to 
be enjoyed,’’—Louisville Courier-Journal, 











FREE for the 


YOU ARE NOT too late if You send in YOUR ORDER AT ONCE 
Before the next issue of this magazine is in your hands, the last sets of the WORLD'S 
MASTERPIECES will be delivered to their subseribers. It will take you but a few min- 
utes now to sign the coupon and send to us. If you put it off until some other day, you 











will lose one of the greatest opportunities of a lifetime. 
After supplying our members and patrons, we have left on hand a few sets of our 


4 

Oe Cour tship of guperb reproductions of the WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS PAINTINGS. ‘They are. very 
largely subjects that have never before been reproduced. This set of ten beautifu 
Ss ictures is done in our best method. the Carbon Mezzo Tone, A NEW AND SECRET 
weet Anne Page PROCESS OF ART PRODUCING, combining the softness and tonal effect of the Carbon 
By ELLEN V. TALBOT with the brilliancy and Graneen <8 ieee —— hg 
ie ele TRE, the richness of a perfec : 
A brisk little love story incidental to “ The Merr i ist j ING, ‘and a2 the same time retain in a very unusual 
Wives of Windsor,” full of fun and frolic and tell- of Subje cts way the charms of the original, surpassing in 

ing of the courtship of Sweet Anne Page by the 
three lovers: Abraham Slender, the gawk chosen 


Size of each picture mounted beauty and quality any process productions of 
ont Le Cavn 90. x 25 inches — ngs ever —s ae to the — and 

: : : : can ung as they are, unframed, a custom now 
by her father; Dr. Caius, the garlic-scented favorite 1. PAUL AND VIRGINIA the | much in vogue. This Society controls this process 
of her mother; and the “gallant Fenton,” the Storm exclusively, and these reproductions cannot be had 
choice of her own wilful self. anywhere else at any price. 





cece eo ew We 
Metropolitan Museum, N. Y. 





“The diction has a true Elizabethan flavor, and the 2. PLOUGHING ... By Rosa Bonbeur 7T ON APPROVAL 
humor possesses all the wit of that period.””— Wash- In the Luxembourg Gallery Express Charges Prepaid Pay No Money in Advance 
ington Post. 3. SPRING . ooo & Cow In order that you may for yourself judge the value and merits 


In the Louvre, Paris 


GA T fi ti of these works, we willsend them for examination. SIGN and : 
a a nr x 2 By Milter RETURN tbe COUPON below. If they are satisfactory, sen¢ 
° . ne igur o —— In the Louvre, Paris Ee $1.00 and pay the balance $1.00 a month for six months. You TAKE ~ 7) 


NO RISK ; if unsatisfactory return to us, = 

FREE If you mail us the blank opposite at once, we will include in your +7 : 
package a set of FOUR ADDITIONAL PICTURES, not mentioned 

in the list of subjects. After you have received the pictures and looked them 

over carefully, if for any reason théy are not satisfactory, before returning them 


of Miss Philura 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 
Author of “Titus,” ‘Prisoners of the Sea,’ etc. 


S. THE MILL . . 5 © By Ruysdacl 


In the Amsterdam Gallery 
6. DANCE OF THE NYMPHS 2y Corer 


In the Louvre, Paris 


i i on ve h fone ofthe FOUR EXTRA PICTURES absolutely 0 
This clever story is based on the theory that every - SEED SHOWSTENS fy 4 1 TRME, wtich ore hol will componmene you for the trouble of examining them. ¢ SOCETE 
physical need and every desire of the human heart ” wise They are the GEMS of the CARBON MEZZO TONE set issued by us last 2251 Broadway 


8. DANIEL’S ANSWER TO he cans 
“Ta y Riviere 
Owned by British Government 


@ SISTINE MADONNA . -By Rophac/ 


fall, all mounted on embossed mounts, 20 x 25inches, and formerly sold : New Tot 
at $3.00 each, andin addition to this we will La Cuve the entire set, ate pe pany Rel 
making altogether FOURTEEN MASTERPIECES valued at $37.50. Patatinge meented, ant we 


Mail the coupon NOW, before you turn the page, or you may 


can be claimed and received from the “ Encircling 
Good” by the true believer. Miss Philura is en- 
chanted with this creed, adopts it literally, and 
obtains thereby various blessings of peeticuer 






















value to a timid spinster, including a h d pecan na verte A 

‘ usband. FOLD By Devis , 4 
“It is a dainty little sto , and quite out of the Tate tae a aaah oa hala s Ps en bs Gnd eo ree: 
common.”—Phi lphia Daily Evening Tele- cence tcvienn 4 aeiaaye Aledo MeO oeseerenvensrcsrornge 
gram. reac Address ..... 








Gh4e Herr Doctor 


By ROBERT MACDONALD 


A vivacious story of two American woman travel- 
ers in Germany, their complications with a phy- 
sician whom they suppose to be only a peasant 
doctor, and the interesting love affair which ensues. 
“A crisp, dainty story which rustles of feminine dra- 
ies so much that one can hardly believe a man wrote 
it. It fairly overflows with the schemes and pretty wiles 
by which a traveling American heiress woos and wins 
a German nobleman.”— Minneapolis Times, 


Parsifal 


By H. R, HAWIES 
An intimate and appreciative story of the great 
opera as it is ae at Baireuth, by one of the most 
talented and charming of writers on musical topics, 
** The performance of Parsifal at Baireuth is described 
in the most captivating manner.”— St. Paul Dis- 


Hi orewanmnusendctontacie” || MAA PAth’s History of the World 


ecemanne oF Latest edition, down to date, beautifully bound in Half Morocco 


Esarhaddon, At LESS than DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


King of Assyria We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the 


UNT Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly, 
TR bee Wyn ae 1a om and mail to us now before you forget it. 


ray : : Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an 
Shese stosing, inca 8 aadeeed tots income from his History, and to print our price broadcast for 
of one of his captives and to repent his own cruelty; the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great 
- an Indian legend showing the three means God | | imiury tofuture sales, } = 
took to make men more brotherly ; a folk-lore story _ The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an 
answering three important questions of life. historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no 
‘There is perhaps no writer working to-day whose §j | Other historian has ever equaled. He pictures the great 
mind is centered on broader and better things than the historical event as though they were happening before 
Russian master, and the present offering shows him at | | your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of 
his very best.’””— St. Louis Globe-Democrat, old; to meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit in 
‘ the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and his 
Ghe Trouble Woman. |) darkskinned followers: to sail the southern seas with 
Drake; to circumnavigate the 





WANTED ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA 


energetic, ambitious men of good education to represent us as canvassing or general agents 
in the sale of the Standard Dictionary, Cyclopedia and Atlas. General agents should have 
some capital. Highest compensation and strong office co-operation. Address Dept. $s, Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 


bars fF QLLUYe 


Baker's 


PLACES IN OUR HANDS THE REMAINDER OF THEIR GREATEST PUBLICATION 

















































By CLARA MORRIS globe with Magellan; to watch — 
A charming little story in Miss Morris’s character- that thin line of Greek spearmen ? To-Day 
istic vein, describing the picturesque character of Only work havoc with the Persian 12-908 
the “ Trouble Woman,” quaint and forbidding in hordes on the field of Marathon; Western 
er appearance, but ever bound on some word of of your to know Napoleon as you know ye Newspaper 
help and comfort. y Roosevelt. He combines absorb- = Association 
‘*Miss Morris has written one of the strongest short ing interest with supreme relia- ff ™ Seorkien Se 
stories to be found in modern fiction, and it stamps her Xmas bility, and makes the heroes of jeago 





as having a literary genius equal to that she displayed history real living men and g _ Please send without cost 

















: Y to me _ Ridpath Sample 
on the stage, if not greater. The story ranks with the M women, and about them he weaves > ie 
t of Poe’s in its intensity, and lacks the morbidness oney the rise and fall of empires in Sener 
that marked the work of that master.” — Washington such a fascinating style that WAM is 0558 -ae eSee 
Post. ‘ mapas history becomes fen ne inter- pM: 
small sums esting. 200,000 Americans own BESS. .-..--++--+-+04-+00-- e000 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBS., NEW Vous | monthly, and Jove Ridpath. Send Coupon ee Seer ee 
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GOUPIL’S LIMITED DE LUXE EDITIONS 
The Most Artistic and Expensive Books of the Year 








DITIONS are printed from type, which is immediately distributed, and no reprints or cheaper editions are issued. The 
illustrations, typography, paper, and binding are of the highest standard, and the preparation of these works occupies 


Srom two to five years, and even more. 








British Portrait Painters and Engravers of the Eighteenth 
Century—Kneller to Reynolds 


With an Introductory Essay and Biographical Notes by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D., Librarian of the House of Lords. 
This work will be published in December, 1905, and contain 100 full-page Illustrations. 

The Entire Edition is limited to 500 Copies, viz: EDITION DE LUXE. One hundred copies, size_15x 12 inches, numbered I to C, on Imperial Japanese Vellum paper, 
containing one hundred hand-printed full-page Goupilgravures, including FOUR HAND-FINISHED ‘‘GOUPIL AQUARELLES,” in the colors of the originals, anda 
7 areas set of the 100 plates printed on hand-made paper the same as used in the X VIII Century and rendering the effect of the old mezzotints. 


ty copies only of this edition have been reserved for America. 


Price per yay = " sane a aap eta ale RARE te Wi B'S Wuiwlk'y's's'5)n8'6 604 a oun s'usic otva's eens ues cews5ieecaendsedddedadseccevese¥aebesnTrocsesccccsecess $120.00 net 


The same in 
Vellum Paper Edition. Four Hun 


vant Morocco yom | with specially designed XVIII Century ‘“ Dentelle”’ —oe on the sides and ornamented back, with gilt tops............... 182.50 net 
red Copies, size 15 x 12 inches, numbered 1 tu 400, on vel 


um hand-made paper, containing one hundred hand-printed full-page Goupil- 


gravures, including TWO HAN D-FINISHED “ GOUPIL AQUARELLES ” in the colors of the originals. 


One hundred copies only of this edition have been reserved for America. 


Price per —- es ote eae ECL Gale's wininsd’s 60 Hh ple kb 80 94s Als's Sid's oak vnisinin Mic ben's v sede v's be b¥edeebuscaceesesdeecevesecesveces’ $50.00 net 
ERs Sao ek UNAS 0 nan Cs iod wins oS 5 Ses oy wlniainls vis 0656 6uaiec she's nnn cseeeeenaseces nbnasssvesccensecasscveescnedccsensevecgeascnseioecsce 70.00 net 
In full Morocco binding, with specially designed XVIII Century “‘ Dentelle ’’ tooling on the sides and ornamented back, with gilt tops..........ssccesceeceeeeeeeeeeees 90.00 net 


MARIE -CAROLINE, DUCHESSE DE BERRY 
1816-1830 


By LE VICOMTE DE REISET 
Text in French 


This work was published in November, 1905, in the same style and size as the preceding volumes in ‘‘Goupil’s Historical Series.” It is a quarto (13x10), with about 250 


pages of text. 


The illustrations consist of ~ hand-printed rama including forty full-page plates in camaieu tints, eight text illustrations and head and tail pieces, in camaieu, and 


TWO HAND-FINISHED “ GOUPIL AQUARELLE 


The Entire Edition is limited to One Hundred and Thirty Copies, Numbered I to CXXX, on Imperial Japanese Vellum paper, with a duplicate set of all the plates. 


Thirty copies only of this edition have been reserved for America. 


Price copy, with paper binding, in slip Cover............+sseeseeeeeeees been obeseeenes 
{me "Morocco binding, with specially designed gold REE sinceacnesdeesekss> 


In ful 
Right Hundred Copies, Numbe 
duplicate set. 
Seventy-five copies only of this edition have been reserved for America. 


1 to 800, on 






Price p= copy, in paper binding...........sseseseseeeeeneeeeceeeeessncnsseceeesenseees 


In full Morocco binding, with specially designed gold tooling of the period... 
In full Levant binding, with specially designed gold tooling of the period ...... 


San cane Tah sew NAOKONS bud ole asain Shipis Sho. Wiese ANG SO NRME NS Hew sheen es cee aan 
ld tooling. ............seeseeeseesseees eee cette cence ees ces sees eneceeasensceneceesseeesnsecesenesesnccecs 87.50 net 
Rives’? hand-made Vellum paper, specially manufactured for this work, with all the plates as above, excepting the 


..- $25.00 net 
+» 37-50 net 
seeee §0,00 net 


A HISTORY OF LOUISIANA 
By ALCEE FORTIER, Litt.D. 
Professor of Romance Languages in Tulane University of Louisiana; President of the Louisiana Historical Society 


IN FOUR VOLUMES 


Volume I—Early Explorers and the Domination of the French, 1512-1768. Volume 
II1—The Spanish Domination and the Cession to the United States, 1769-1803. Volume 
11I—The American Domination, Part J, 1803-1861. Volume IV—The American Dom- 
ination, Part J], 1861-1903. 

Professor Alcée Fortier in this work relates the history of Louisiana from the 
discovery of the Mississippi by the knightly De Soto down to our own times. He ac- 
companies La Salle down the mighty river to the Gulf of Mexico, witnesses the heroic 
efforts of Iberville and Bienville to colonize Louisiana, sees the growth of New Orleans 
and introduces us to the brave men and gentle women who dwelt in the eighteenth cen- 
tury in the little town they compared with ride to the Paris of Louis XV. He tells the 
campaigns of Bernardo de Galvez against the British and of all the highly instructive 
and interesting incidents that took place in the Colonial history of French and Spanish 

uisiana. 

The History of Louisiana is intimately connected with that of France, of Spain, 
and of the United States. On its pages one sees the names of Louis XIV, the laborious 
and stately monarch ; of Louis XV, his unworthy successor ; of the able Charles III 
and the weak Charles IV, of Spain ; of pe ame the wonderful captain and statesman ; 
of Lafayette, the friend of Washington ; of Thomas Jefferson, the wise President ; of 
Andrew Jackson, the victorious general; of Jefferson Davis, the President of the 
Southern Confederacy ; of William McKinley, the gracious and patriotic President. 

The History of American Louisiana from the Transfer of the Province by 
Laussat to the United States on December 20, 1803, is of the greatest interest, and relates 
how the Louisianians, who became from that time true Americans, helped, under the 
leadership of Jackson, to repel the British and how they strove earnestly to develop the 
wonderful resources of their State. It tells how the men of Louisiana, when the Civil 
War broke out, fought bravely for rights which they held sacred, and how the women 
pena a patriotism and a courage equal to that of the men. More apparent 
still was that fortitude during the terrible years which followed the war until the people 
regained in 1877 the right of self government and made use of it to enjoy prosperity, 
liberty and happiness. 

One of the Closing Scenes of the book is the visit of the late President McKin- 
ley to New Orleans in 1901, when he made a speech froma balcony of the old historic 
Cabildo, one of the remaining vestiges of the Spanish domination of Louisiana. 


The Illustrations form a special feature of the Edition, the Publishers having, at 
great expense, secured a unique collection of contemporary Portraits and Scenes, many 
of which were hitherto unknown. Nearly all are reproduced direct from the Originals, 
and in every case it is stated where these are located. A// the Illustrations have been 
specially reproduced for this Work in the finest hand-finished photogravure, for which 
+ sg od of **Goupil”’ has become famous the world over. They consist of i/ty-two 
Jull-page photogravure plates, including four hand-finished ‘‘ Goupil A quarelle”’ 
Srontispieces in the four volumes—86 Portraits, viz.: 31 single Plates; 11 Plates, each 
containing 5 Portraits ; 6 Scenes and 4 Maps. 

The Frontispieces are especially interesting and valuable : 

Volume I has the opening scene in the History of Colonial Louisiana, ‘‘ La Salle tak- 





ing possession of the Territory in the name of Louis XIV, April 9, 1682,” after an orig- 
inal Painting by T. de Thulstrup ; 

Volume IT, a fine Portrait of Charles III of Spain, by Mengs from an original in the 
Prado Museum, Madrid ; 

Volume ITI, ‘‘The Transfer at New Orleans, Dec. 20, 1803'’—the closing scene in 
the History of Colonial Louisiana—from an original Painting by T. de Thulstrup ; 

Volume IV, Portrait of Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate States of 
America, after an original by W. G. Brown in the Westmoreland Club, Richmond, Va. 
This is considered by Mrs. idioue Davis to be the best portrait of her late husband. 

The Maps are rare and instructive : 


Volume I contains the first map in which the name “La Louisiane’’ appears. It 
was published by Father Hennepin in his original edition of 1683 ; 

Volume IT, a map of Louisiana showing the course of the Mississippi (then the St. 
Louis) to the Gulf. From Le Page du Pratz’ History, Edition of 1757 ; 

Volume III, a Pian of the City and Suburbs of New Orleans, from an actual survey 
made in 1815, of which only one copy is known to exist ; 

Volume I V,a map of the territory included in the Louisiana Purchase. Specially re- 
drawn and engraved for this Edition from the United States Land Office Map of 1899. 

The Original Text of all the various Treaties relating to the Cession of Louisiana 
from France to Spain, from Spain back again to France, and from France to the United 
States, is given in the Notes, with a Translation of each in the Text. 

Special Features of this Edition which will greatly facilitate reference are: 
A synopsis of the contents of each chapter ; a text heading on each right-hand page ; a 
yearly date on every page, and a complete index of names, places and events. The 
Notes are at the end of each Volume, classified under chapters, with numeral references, 

The Publishers have entrusted the typographical work to the Press of Theodore 
L. De Vinne & Co., of New York, which is a guarantee of its high order, and the paper 
for the various editions has been specially manufactured in France, in Holland, and in 
America, with distinctive Watermarks. 





The entire edition of this work is strictly limited to 1,250 copies and 35 for Presenta- 
tion, viz. : 

EDITION DE BIBLIOPHILE, socopies, in four volumes, bound in half-parchment, 
uncut, together with two extra sets of Illustrations and four extra title-pages in a separ- 
ate Portfolio.........cececececcccseeceessscccseseseascececececesens 75.00 per volume 

EDITION ROYALE, 200 copies, in four volumes, bound in Full Crushed Gros- 
Grain Morocco, with a duplicate set of Illustrations.............+..4. $50.00 per volume 

EDITION DE LUXE, 1ooo copies, in four volumes, bound in 3% Crushed Gros- 
Grain Morocco, with a full set of 52 Illustrations...........0+.+eseees $15.00 per volume 

N. B.—Subscriptions will be booked in the order they are received and the Publishers 
reserve the right of increasing the prices of the various editions without notice. 
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